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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


A Genrarocist asks for ‘‘ any par- 
ticulars respecting the family and rela- 
tives of the Rev. Stebbing Shaw, the 
Historian of Staffordshire. The little I 
have been able to collect has been princi- 
pally from your Magazine, and the fullest 
account in print is that by Sir Egerton 
Brydges, in vol. rxx11. i. p. 9. There 
is also some mention of him in Sir Eger- 
ton’s Autobiography, vol. 1. His father, 
the Rev. Stebbing Shaw, was of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and took his degree 
of A. B. Dec. 1758. Qu. where was he 
born, and what county did his family 
originally belong to? what were their 
arms? and in what way did they come by 
the name of Stebbing ? also, when was he 
presented to the Rectories of Hartshorn, 
co. Derby, and Seckington, co. Warwick ? 
He purchased two turns of right of pre- 
sentation to the Rectory of Hartshorn. 
His first wife was named Hyatt; and 
Stebbing Shaw, jun. her only child, in- 
herited from her a small estate near Stone, 
co. Stafford. By his 2nd wife he had three 
or more children, viz. Mr. Robert Shaw, 
ob. 5 Aug. 1792, a youth, at Hartshorn, 
see Gent. Mag. rx11. p. 771; Miss Mary 
Shaw, youngest daughter, ob. 6 Aug. 
1797, at Hartshorn, in the meridian of 
her youth, see Lxvitr, p. 803; and Miss 
Elizabeth Shaw, the last survivor of 
the family, attended her brother Stebbing 
in his last illness, 1803. She afterwards 
was married to Capt. John Gillam ; but, 
it is believed, did not survive her bro- 
ther many years (vide Sir Egerton 
Brydges’s Autobiography). When and 
where did she die? Stebbing Shaw, jun. 
died in London, 28 Oct. 1802, in his 41st 
year, born in the spring of 1762. His will 
was dated, 4 Oct. 1800, and proved in the 
Prerogative Office, Doctors’ Commons, 
8 Nov. 1802, in which he bequeathed his 
whole property to his sister Elizabeth, 
including the right of presentation for one 
turn to the Rectory of Hartshorn, with 
the exception of a 50/, share in the turn- 
pike of Hartshorn, to the churchwardens 
in trust for the good of the poor of the 
parish. The articles relating to the per- 
sonal history of the family in Gent’s Mag. 
are vol. LXII, p. 771; vol. Lxvul, p. 803 ; 
vol. Lxxul, p. 1074; vol. xxii, p. 9. See 
also Memoir of Rev. Bagshaw Stevens, 
who died in 1800.”’ 

C.W. L. remarks, ‘* This passage in 
the Psalms of David, ‘ so that the sun shall 


not burn thee by day, nor the moon by 
night ;? which is not intelligible to the 
inhabitants of a colder climate, where the 
injurious effects of the full moon are not 
so obvious, becomes plain when the curi- 
ous facts you have noticed in your review 
of Martin’s History of the West Indies 
are considered; and to them it may be 
added, that the human frame does not 
escape these skyey influences, the cause 
of which is not easily explained. It 
may, however, be observed, that some 
years since a series of experiments was 
carefully made, from which it appeared, 
that if two thermometers were exposed to 
the beams of the moon, and a slight co- 
ver interposed between one of them and 
the moon, it indicated a higher tempera- 
ture than that which was uncovered ; and 
it was therefore inferred, that there is a 
direct descent of frigorific rays through 
the atmosphere when the moon is shining 
brightly at its full.”’ 

We feel obliged by the Drawing sent us 
by Mr. Joun Bett, of Gateshead, of the 
ancient latten dish preserved at Cor- 
bridge (and which we perceive has re- 
cently been submitted to the Society of 
Antiquaries of Newcastle); but it is not 
of so great local curiosity as he imagines, 
as the inscription has no reference to 
English names. It is one of the patens, 
or offertory-dishes, which appear to have 
been imported from Germany for the 
furniture of churches in this country ; and 
the remaining specimens of which have 
from time to time attracted the attention 
of antiquaries. One at Lenton in Cam- 
bridgeshire had the same inscription, in 
the same way four times repeated : 

WART: DER: I: NFRIBGEh: 
(engraved in Gent. Mag. March 1786). 
Mr. Gustavus Brander had one which had 
the same design of Adam and Eve; and 
one with the Israelites bearing the grapes 
from the valley of Eskcol, is engraved in 
the Gent. Mag. for March 1783. An 
essay on these dishes was read before the 
Literary and Philosophical Society of 
Hull a few years ago by Charles Frost, 
Esq. F.S.A. but we are not aware whe- 
ther it has been printed. 

Errata.—In the Review of Bethlehem, 
a Poem (July, p.61), the author’s name 
should be Bennett. Instanzas for ‘* yor 
shelving sides,’’ read ‘ your ;’? and for 
“ahen the lovely palm,’ réad “ where 
the lonely palm.”’ 
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TURKEY, GREECE, AND MALTA. 


By Apvo.pruus Stank, Ese. R.N. F.R.A.S. aurHor oF ‘‘ TRAVELS IN THE East.’ 
2 vols. 8vo. Saunders and Ottley. 


WE do not call the attention of the public to this work for the elegance 
of its execution, nor will it recommend itself to the favour of the reader 
by the simplicity of its expression, or the ease and accuracy of its style. 
The author has lived so long abroad among turbans and trowsers, as to 
have imbibed insensibly a manner very different from the plain broad cloth 
expression of his native country. He has talked Lingua Franca till he has 
half forgotten English, and has engrafted the verbosities, the sesquipedalia 
verba of the Oriental Nations into our Northern Tongue. His sentences 
roll forth like the clouds of smoke from his amber chibouque. At each 
puff, a gigantic metaphor or sounding hyperbole breaks out, spreads itself 
in huge volumes of half-finished sentences, and gradually disappears in its 
own darkness. Mr. Slade writes like a diplomatist seated in the flowery 
pavilions of Tabriz or Teheran. His sayings are round and capacious 
as the gourds and water-melons of Cassaba or Astrachan ; and his descrip- 
tions are brilliant as the flowery vallies of Buyukdereh and Kady Keuy. 
We can hardly give an accurate idea of his style. How he got it, Allah 
bilir (God knows); for sometimes it rises like a swelling page of the Koran, 
and then anon it sinks into cecumenical and statistical calculations, in the 
manner of one of Mr. Hume’s choice speeches. Yet, after all, these are 
but superficial faults, and with them our critical censure is at an end. 
When the reader has dug through this mass of puff-crust, he will 
find some valuable yiands below. In short, Mr. Slade has not written 
a book without having something to impart. He has often visited and 
long resided on the eastern shores of the Mediterranean; the country 
of rising interest to every state of Europe. He has formed valuable 
acquaintances among the natives; has observed much of the aims and 
policy of the different nations whose interests or whose ambition are con- 
nected with Turkey and Egypt; has estimated their resources and power ; 
has watched narrowly their aims ; and has displayed much intelligence 
and information in the conclusions he has drawn of the development of their 
future projects. Mr. Slade, indeed, is at home in the East ;—is hand- 
in-glove with the chief of the black Eunuchs; talks familiarly of the 
Seraskier Pasha—the Talleyrand of Turkey; is a great man with the 
Kodgia Bashi, and the Khandgi of the village ; calls an ill-tempered Aga 
a Pezaveng, and is in raptures, as becomes a young gallant officer, with the 
gazelle-eyed daughters of Milo. He counts his fortune in piastres and 
Venetian sequins. Talks of Avanias and Arpaliks for robberies and dis- 
tricts ; thinks Sir Thomas Maitland and Kourshid Pasha much greater 
men than Spring Rice, or even the great O'Connell; and considers the 
suppression of the office of Grand Vizier more fatal than the sequestration 
of ten Irish Bishoprics. His imagination and sensibilities are all in the 
East. What to him are the patronesses of Almack’s, or the ladies of the 
Queen’s Bedchamber, compared to the fat beauties of the Bosphorus, who 
take their airing in carts drawn by cows! What is Lady Jersey or Lady 
Londonderry (great names in the roll of fashion), when he thinks of 
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Madam de Bouteneff and Madame Sturmer! What is Meux’s porter (the 
English arpa soui) to lips used to the perfume of Sherbet ; or a smoky 
mutton-cutlet and the Satirist newspaper, to one who sighs for the figs and 
melons of Smyrna, the intrigues of Greece, and the fresh butter of Odessa ! 
But to be serious ;—there are some very important subjects treated of in 
these volume swith sense and information ; such as the comparative ease 
and comfort of the lower orders in Turkey ; the true causes of the Greek 
revolt ; a comparison (and one that it would behove the Admiralty to attend 
to) between the navy of Russia and our own ; the defects of our nautical 
system as relates to officers of the navy; the plague and quarantine ; 
the personal character of the Sultan; the Russian policy in Circas- 
sia: the perseverance of Russia, cemented by Russian discipline and 
guided by a Venetian depth of counsel; the alliance we should form 
with Egypt and Mahomet Ali against the designs of Russia; and the 
plan of making Syria the theatre of war, with the assistance of Egypt and 
the Pasha of Bagdad, against Russian aggression. These most important 
subjects are canvassed with considerable knowledge and sound reasoning ; 
and we think it would be advisable for Mr. Slade to print in a separate 
form that part of his work, a little new modelled, which relates to the 
future designs and present influence of Russia in the East. It is there that 
apparently the next great European struggle will take place; and the fleets 
of Sheerness and of Sevastopol will meet in deadly conflict on the shores 
of the Bosphorus. “ O RUS quando te aspiciam,” is our motto. 

We will begin our Mediterranean voyage at Malta, of which island Mr. 
Slade remarks, that no acquisition could have proved so valuable to England. 
Position, towns, harbour, industry—all perfect. Taking possession of Malta 
might be compared to a man espousing a widow with a good house ready 
furnished. 


Slade’s Travels in Turkey, Greece, &c. 


‘* Little intercourse exists between 
English and Maltese families, the one or 
two exceptions proving the rule. Lord 
Hastings endeavoured to promote union 
by having all parties frequently and un- 
formally at the palace, thus raising the 
natives in their own estimation ; but since 
his lordship’s death, separation again 
widened. In part, I should say, we are 
to blame. As superiors, it is our duty to 
make first advances; as superiors, we 
should drop the national feeling, exclu- 
siveness, which broke up more than one 
public amusement where the English and 
natives might mingle without etiquette, 
without feelings of condescension on one 
side or the other. Our customs, diame- 
trically opposed, offer, it must be con- 
fessed, a bar to sociality. We dine at six ; 
they dine at two. We associate through 
the instrumentality of cookery and wine ; 
they are satisfied with simple conversa- 
zioni. The Maltese, also, are greatly to 
blame in refusing to learn English; for 
English people seldom speak other lan- 
guages with pleasure ; for to the employés 
the Italian language is merely a temporary 
convenience,—is not, as English to a na- 
tive, of lasting utility. They should have 
perceived this. Nor have they an excuse. 


Thirty-six years under our rule, twenty- 


one years annexed to our empire—yet not 
more than twenty of the natives speak 
English perfectly. 

‘¢ We may express our regret at the ac- 
quisition of English not having always 
been a sine gua non of public employ, at 
English not being the authoritative text 
of the law. Sir John Stoddart (chief jus- 
tice) argued in favour of the latter; but 
his opinion was, I think ill-advisedly, 
overruled, and in 1836 the king’s govern- 
ment declared Italian the authoritative 
text. Forcing one’s language may be 
termed arbitrary; it is nevertheless highly 
politic and beneficial to the sufferers. 
We may repent not having done so in 
Canada. But in Malta the hardship is 
partial, not involving, in the first place, 
the sacrifice of a national dialect, and 
affecting only a small portion of the peo- 
ple. Italian is spoken by about one-tenth 
only of the population; by one-thirtieth 
only fluently ; by these regarded in the 
light of an accomplishment, as in their 
domestic circles (saving in five or six fami- 
lies,) and to their servants, Maltese is 
used. In law proceedings, the examina- 
tion of witnesses is conducted in Maltese. 
If, therefore, a foreign language is to be 
official in Malta, why should Italian be 
preferred to English? Why should we, 
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for the sake of saving a few lawyers the 
trouble of learning English, remain aliens 
in tongue in our own courts? As no 
national feeling exists on the subject—as 
the people at large are not interested, the 
hardship is reduced to the obligation on a 
few individuals to acquire the language. 
This would endure for a very few years, 
when everybody would feel grateful for 
the regulation. * bd * * 
The decayed circumstances also, I grieve 
to say, of many, very many of the Mal- 
tese gentry, deny reciprocity. Large fa- 
milies, division of property, absence of 
employ for young men, a want of enter- 
prise on their part, have produced a de- 
plorable state of genteel misery, from 
which no outlet appears; especially as 
improvidence, in regard of matrimony, is 
as much in vogue asever. Many respect- 
able individuals are dependent on charity, 
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Turkey, Greece, &c. 333 
while others are glad to be employed at a 
shilling a day. Herein shines the Mal- 
tese character—they are not ashamed of, 
they never cut their reduced relations. 
Of course, all are not included in this 
abyss ; there are families in Valette whose 
acquaintance any Englishman may seek 
and enjoy. I may mention the Marquis 
di Piro, major of that excellent corps the 
Royal Maltese Fencibles, descended from 
one of the Rhodian families who followed 
the fortunes of the knights. I may men- 
tion the Baron Sceberras, the richest 
land-holder of the island, whose ancestors 
were ennobled before the arrival of the 
‘order.’ I may mention Sir Vincent 
Casolani, K.C. M.G., so deservedly 
esteemed for his loyalty, and his superin- 
tendance of the House of Industry and 
the Monte di Pieta.’’ 


The author gives the following panoramic sketch of the society of the 


island :— 


‘¢The number of persons of different 
nations and note, constantly passing be- 
fore your eyes, constitutes one charm of 
living at Malta. For an unoccupied man, 
of an inquisitive turn of mind, I know 
no place like it—no place where the 
Turkish proverb —konouchmak ogqou- 
makden eyi dir—‘‘ Conversation is better 
than reading’’—may be readier brought 
to bear. An ambassador going to or 
coming from Constantinople or Persia, 
stops at: Malta ; a governor returning from 
India, the same. You meet travellers of 
all sorts — antiquaries, missionaries, 
yachtmen, Italian patriots, Barbary exiles, 


and occasionally a cargo from Naples in 
the Real Ferdinando steamer. Giraffes 
from Egypt for the Zoological, and lions 
from Barbary for the Tower, sojourn 
awhile at’Malta. Without moving, you 
have the élite of the whole world brought 
to you. A steam-packet every month to 
and from England; to and from Greece 
and Corfu; to and from Alexandria ; 
weekly communication with France and 
Italy, annihilates the distance. You tra- 
vel in all countries by their means; you 
gain information and amusement through 
them. The panorama is ever shifting.” 


Here Mr. Slade encountered the celebrated Prince Puckler Muskau,— 


‘* After a tour through the regencies of 
Tunis and Algiers, in which he crossed 
mountains the French stopped at, disco- 
vered ruins superior to the Athenian re- 
mains, and experienced a reception from 
every Bey never before granted to a Chris- 
tian—all by his own account. * * 
Dressed in a garb of notoriety, a red scull- 
cap, large eastern trowsers, and mottled 


boots, not even condescending to put on 
a christian garb to inspect the garrison 
turned out for his amusement, he went 
the length of his tether, even that of a 
prince. He made his own works in the 
public library a curiosity by marginal- 
noting them from end to end in elucida- 
tion of many parts relating to England, 
which he averred were badly translated.’’ 


But enough of this Charlatan Prince, this Prince of Charlatans. We 
next meet with a far different character : ' 


“The Right Hon. J. H. Frere, well 
known as the friend of Canning, the am- 
bassador in Spain, figures as the most 
distinguished, by far, in rank, talent, and 
wealth. Crowds of beggars at his door 
show the stream of charity ever flowing 
from it. In his house lived an interest- 
ing example of the active kindness of his 
late wife, the Countess of Errol. Many 
might be cited, but this is peculiar. Few, 
yery few, escaped from the sack of Liva- 


dostro, by the Turks, in 1822. Among the 
number, a little child fell into the hands of 
a master ofa merchantman, up the gulf at 
the moment. On his return to Malta, he 
mentioned the circumstance. To hear of 
it, and to relieve the good man of the 
charge of the orphan, were one and the 
same with Lady Errol. No account was 


ever obtained of her parentage. The little 
girl, taken off the bleeding body of her 
mother, only knew that she was named 
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Statira. Statira she continued to be called; 
to which was added Livadostro as a sur- 
name, expressive at once of her origin and 
her early mischance—a mischance which 
gave her a better home and kinder friends 
than those fate deprived her of. She lived 
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and was educated as a child of the house: 
her protectress left her an independence, 
and Mr. Frere completed the generous act 
by giving her away in marriage to Captain 
Hope of the Fusileers.”" 


On the Piet4, a suburb of Valetta, Mr. Slade says that the Rev. Joseph 
Wolffe resided, whom every one knows as the missionary, the linguist, the 
traveller, the lecturer, the author, and the brother-in-law of Lord Orford. 


*¢ Without Mr. Frere’s aid he could not 


have undertaken his last interesting jour- 


ney. He was detained at Malta by want 
of an article, default of which steam-boats 
and coaches, Tartar-horses and Palan- 
quins avail not. Mr. Frere, however, 
supplied it ; he advanced him 2000 dollars, 
and gave Lady Georgiana and child a 
home during his absence. Angora, Toxat, 
Trebizonde, Erzeroum, Tabriz, Meshed, 
Bokhara, Balk, Afghanistaun, Cashmere, 


Lahore, Delhi, Agra, Benares, Calcutta, 
Madras, Cochin, Goa, the Mahrattas, 
Bombay, Mocha, and Juddah, formed the 
scenes of his wanderings. By his accounts 
the influence of Russia fast increases be- 
tween the Caspian and Cashmere. He 
met her agents; and in his opinion the 
independence of Bokhara was undermined. 
That is to be expected: Russian armies 
never move till diplomacy has smoothed 
the way.’’ 


We must pass over matter not uninteresting regarding the order of the 





Knights of Malta, and some charges brought against the local government 
by M. Mitrovich, of partiality, oppression, and breaking faith with the 
Maltese nation,* which seem to have a very slender foundation in fact ; 
just observing, that with regard to the charge of the unequal distribution 
of revenue between the English and native employées, the case stands 


thus :— 


** About 95,000/. is raised in Malta; 
which, after deducting the English sala- 
ries, (spent in Malta,) goes entirely to 
Maltese ; for all the numerous situations 
connected with the judicial, the quaran- 
tine, and the grain departments, with the 
charitable institutions, the markets, and 
the police, are filled by natives. Of this 
revenue 23,0007. are the proceeds of the 
territorial possessions of the British crown 
in the island, which by the custom of 
absenteeism, might be transmitted to 


England without giving any legal cause of 
complaint : the Maltese themselves admit 
the right of government to sell the property. 
So that, in fact, the king pays the British 
officers in Malta from his own resources. 
In addition to the local revenue being en- 
tirely employed in the island, a sum nearly 
double in amount, drawn immediately 
from England, is expended there every 
year by the garrison and ships of war. 
What other spot in the known world has 
such advantages ?’’ 


Mr. Slade considers the Maltese as singularly deficient, as a people, in 





talent. They have no architects. Malta never produced a painter, though 
her students are maintained at Rome at the expense of the British sove- 
reign. They are very fond of music, yet Malta never produced a musi- 
cian, nor a singer. ‘he island in its obstetric throes never flung up a poet. 
Their author's works are confined to a Treatise on the Plague, and a Dis- 
sertation on Silk Worms. With every house an observatory, and a clear 
unclouded sky, what a field for astronomy! and yet no Herschell nor 
South has risen among them. Their statutes, however, provide, that the 
chancellor of the order should be able to write. Mr. Slade seeks for the 





* In consequence of the mob scenes raised by M. Mitrovich inside a fortress, 
Count Matuscewic, then on his way from Barbary to Naples, in his quiet manner 
observed jokingly in taking leave, ‘‘ Well, if the place become too hot for you, let 
me know—I’ll find a purchaser.’’ One saying of the liberals was, they would 
prefer Russians for masters—‘‘ Indeed !”’ said his excellency : ‘‘ they must alter their 
behaviour then.’’ 
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cause of this national inferiority—this worse than Boeotian dulness in the 
land of the Sun: and he hints very cautiously his suspicions that it may 
arise from their African and Moorish origin, and considers the difference 
between the Sicilian and Italian to be an example in point. 
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‘¢ The Maltese has the countenance of 
the Egyptian, almost his tint; his so- 
briety, his quiet endurance of ill, the same 
restless eye, the low forehead, and the 
spare form. Yet there is beauty: the 


attributes of southern blood—the soft 
clear skin—the delicately turned limbs— 
the eloquent looks—the graceful demea- 
nour, when joined to a chaster style of 
features, produce beauty.’’ 


Mr. Slade considers the Maltese as bowing to that law which marks as 
an inferior race the African and Asiatic nations ; he does not except Car- 
thage or China, Egypt or Hindostan ; but conceives Ham, and Shem, and 
Canaan to have been irreclaimable dunces, and Japhet the genius of his 
family ! 

We now change the scene from Malta to Nauplia, to Count Armans- 
perg’s three handsome daughters, to Mavrocordato—metamorphosed from a 
spare lank-haired intellectual man, dressed in a thread-bare coat once 
black—now fat, comely, a well-curled wig on, and habited in light blue and 
silver ; nothing remaining of his former self but his spectacles and his Fana- 


riote look ! 


Mr. Slade was introduced to the German Miltiades—to Otho, 


the King of Greece. Let us witness the ceremonial reception of his Hellenie 


Majesty. 


‘¢The minister ushered us into the ad- 
joining room, where stood the young 
sovereign, before a canopied chair, styled 
athrone, on either side of which hung 
portraits of his father and mother. No- 
thing in his good-humoured countenance 
bespoke his lineage. Tall and slim, his 
manners were courteous, too much so for 
a people, who, from previous habits, are 
inclined to mistake civility for submission. 
An earnest desire to please “appeared his 
characteristic. Being a minor, the odium 
of government therefore resting with a 
Regency, it was easy for him to be thought 
amiable. To us, in the long interview 
which followed, he made himself particu- 
larly so. Unluckily his majesty, notwith- 
standing rather an ungraceful utterance, 
which will wear off with age, thought 
proper to address every person. What 
he said is of little consequence. The 
room was small, reduced to half the size 
by the said throne ; and his majesty, by 
bowing incessantly @/’Allemande, doing 
the polite to the principal personages, 
soon contrived to hem the remainder 


within the precincts of a window recess. 
The day was particularly hot. Thence 
they were extracted, one by one, by the 
secretary, who handed them over to the 
admiral, who introduced them. At first 
it was embarrassing to us who were look- 
ing on out of the corner ; but community 
of honour soon changed the feeling, and 
scarcely one could restrain laughter, 
scarcely the patient, as the admiral con- 
tinued to repeat, ‘‘Ce monsieur ci ne 
parle pas Frangais, ou treés-peu,’” while 
the king, disappointed in the effect of his 
speech, reiterated again and again, his 
regret at not having made /a belle langue 
Anglaise his peculiar study. He became 
exceedingly annoyed, floundered deeper 
in interrogatories about Portsmouth and 
London, steam-boats and aldermen, and 
soon, no doubt, wished Ja belle langue An- 
glaise, with les beaux Messieurs Anglais 
—for we all strutted as beaux as gold lace 
would make us, on the top of Mount Par- 
nassus.. The scene relaxed the rigid lips 
of Mavrocordato.”’ 


Mr. Slade saw the King again on the occasion of presenting colours to 


the Greek regiments. 


There was a great mixture of company. 


Madame 





Gropius, and the corps diplomatique, and the British admiral, and the 
Bishop of Nauplia, with a brass put on his head, like a flat dish-shaped 
fiery helmet, reflecting fiercely the beams of the sun ; and the minister of 
state, with a hammer and nails.—Such was the corps de ballet; but it 
went off flat, because, Mr. Slade says, the King did not wear an Albanian 
skull-cap, nor Madame Gropius appear as the wife of a Palikare. 
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We have now an interesting account of the Patriot Chief Colocotroni, 
and his trial on a charge of high treason. 


‘** Enveloped at last in the toils, the old 
Klepht presented an interesting spectacle, 
and excited most anxious attention 
throughout the crowded court. He sat 
on one chair, and crossed his legs on 
another ; his youngest son sat behind ; 
his fellow-prisoner, Colioupolis, sate be- 
side him. We seldom look at a remark- 
able person, especially if in misfortune, 
without thinking we detect the man in the 
countenance ; but Colocotroni would only 
be pronounced a well-looking man, with 
energy and decision: his manners calm, 
collected, and mild; in all respects different 
from the pictures usually drawn of him— 
having been likened by one traveller to a 
‘‘ sharp grey rock,’’ by another to a 
“ Hercules with a bull’s head.’’ Nothing 
in his features betrayed cruelty. Coloco- 
troni, with all his faults, has the merit of 
honesty of principle. There is no decep- 
tion in the man: finger on the trigger 
and thought on the tongue appear to have 
been his motto. One can hardly fancy, 
viewing his life of toil and enterprise, his 
being so much of an Athenian as to dye 
his locks, as we infer from the different 
appearance he presented at Hydra to 
Count Pecchio and to Mr. Emerson. The 
former painting him grey, the latter filling 
up his picture with ‘raven black hair.’ 
After the prisoners, the crown advocate, 


Mr. Masson of Scotland, figured as the 
most remarkable person in court. Origi- 
nally in Greece Lord Cochrane’s secretary, 
Mr. Masson, on his lordship’s return 
home, remained in the country and studied 
the language and laws thoroughly. Op- 
posed to the Capo d’Istrias, he hailed the 
prospect of a branch of royalty, and lent 
his aid to favour the quiet entry of the 
Regency ; who, finding in him abilities 
equal to the task, and supposing the im- 
partiality, which it would be idle to ex- 
pect in a native, were glad to retain him. 
No sight scarcely more surprised or pleased 
us. His quiet, earnest, argumentative ' 
mode, pleaded well beside the frothy, 
energetic, gesticulating declamation of his 
adversaries. One might see the prisoner's 
friends wince under the Old Bailey tact and 
preciseness with which he cross-examined 
a witness or laid down a point of law. 
A slight tone of the accent as taught in 
our schools affected his romaic. The au- 
dience expressed astonishment at his pro- 
ficiency in their language. Looking at 
our countryman as he poured forth Grecian 
eloquence, hearing a Briton conduct an 
important cause in the face of assembled 
Greece, surpassing the natives in legal 
knowledge, and equalling them in purity 
of style, could we escape an involuntary 
association with former times ?’’ 


Colocotroni was condemned to death by three of the five judges ; but as 


the prisoner was only 60 years old, the government commuted the sentence 
to 20 years imprisonment. The president, M. Polyzoides, and M. Ter- 
zetti, did not agree in the condemnation. They left the court, but were 
brought back by the military. The sentence was passed, and Colocotroni 
marched off to the Palamithe, to commence his short term of imprisonment ; 
from which, however, he was released when the King came of age. 

Mr. Slade considers the Greek revolution as one tending to no advantage, 
and the Greeks they were advancing in civilization and wealth and prosperity 
under their Turkish masters:—he thinks that a state of not more than 
700,000 souls, divided into tribes as disunited as the various races of 
Italy, are unlikely to be strong or healthy: and that already they would 
dissolve their bargain with Europe, and consent to be on the footing of 
Moldavia and Wallachia and Servia, governed by their own laws, and 
paying a moderate tribute. This arrangement England proposed to the 
Sultan towards the close of the revolutionary war. He refused, and now 
our author considers, that interest as well as inclination will lead Greece to 
join Russia ; and that the Greeks will be to that country, what the inhabi- 
tants North of the Tweed are said to be to us—helping to ease us of our 
superfluous wealth, and preventing our being cloyed by the good things of 
our plentiful soil. 


Omnia novit 
Greculus esuriens, in Coelum jusseris, ibit. 
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Mr. Slade considers that we made a grand mistake in our policy in not 
confirming Capo d'Istria in the presidency of Greece :—a man of talent, a 
politician, a statesman, a Greek by birth and by religion. 


‘‘He landed in Greece, happy omen! 
from an English man-of-war. For his, 
and for our misfortune, he visited Eng- 
land first: a marble countenance, a diplo- 
matic air, an aristocratic reserve, added 
to Russian decorations, effected a preju- 
dice in his disfavour ; ill-judged, to say 
the least of it.—Granted that he was a 
Russian, during the time he was in Greece, 
whose was the fault? ours, ours alone! 
By leaving Capo d’Istria in a dubious 
position, we compelled him, whatever his 
secret desires might have been, to lean on 
Russia in self-defence, and to seek in her 
advocacy, protection against the hostility 
of the press.—Capo d’ Istria only wanted 


It is well known that one act of 


religious property throughout Greece. 


poor, unowned, emancipatedGreece. He 
would have assuredly played for us Ber- 
nadotte’s game. His sagacity and know- 
ledge of Russia’s plans would have un- 
ravelled the Eastern labyrinth. Frus- 
trating, by timely disclosure and advice, 
her views on Turkey, acquainting us 
with the real state of that country, he 
would, if listened to, have enabled the 
English cabinet to anticipate Russia in all 
lier movements the last five years. The 
Egyptian revolt would have been fore- 
seen; the helplessness of Turkey would 
have been duly known; the treaty of 
Hunkiar Skellesi might have remained a 
dream.’’* 


the Regency was to confiscate the 
It is the first proposal of all 


demagogues and reformers to their hungry and cowardly followers. 


‘¢ As barbarous as irrational was the 
mode of carrying the edict into effect. 
Besides letting out the lands on its own 
account, the government seized on the 
horses and cattle of the monasteries; sold 
every movable, even to the doors, win- 
dows, and bolts, and then told the monks 
to go and work. The convents met with 
similar treatment. Bequeathed by pious 
individuals, mostly as far back as the time 
of the ‘‘ Lower Empire” —let us par- 
ticularise the large possessions in inde- 
pendent Greece of St. John of Patmos— 
this kind of property remained sacred 
during all the vicissitudes of the Ottoman 
rule. Does it look well to see the free 
christian government plunder what the 
mussulman respected? Ingratitude, too, 
marked the deed: the religious orders 
sanctified the revolution which gave birth 
to the Regency. 

‘* «Quite proper,’ is the cuckoo cry of 
some in Hellas : ‘is it not revolting, in this 


age of reason, to see friars with lands and 
existing inindolence?’ Sophists! ‘ Are 
friars greater drones than gentlemen ?— 
gentlemen who live at clubs? Ask the 
trade’s unions!’ but they were not drones; 
they were not useless members of society. 
Who forgets the comforts, and the com- 
parative elegance of the monasteries in 
Greece and Turkey? Who forgets the 
pleasure with which he led his weary 
steed to the gate, and rang the ever- 
ready-answered bell? Who forgets the 
kindness which gave shelter and advice to 
the poor, under all circumstances, in these 
their asylums? Their value is inapprecia- 
ble in thinly-peopled, insecure countries. 
Capo d’Istria increased their value by 
ordering, and his wishes were carried into 
effect, each monastery to maintain a doc- 
tor and a schoolmaster for the benefit of 
the lower classes. This ordinance should 
be his epitaph.’’ 


Our author makes a very true observation on the effect which the con- 
tented and indolent ignorance of the Greeks produces, through their 


answers, on the accounts given by travellers. 


Aliah bilir (God knows) 


is the eternal answer which curiosity receives. 


“In the use of leading questions in 
eastern countries, we cannot be too 
guarded. Had I enquired whether the 
Greek, or the Genoese, or the Turk had 
built the old castle, I should equally have 
received an answer in the affirmative. An 


oriental has generally too much tact to 
shew ignorance, too much indifference to 
display knowledge. Aware of the Frank’s 
superiority, he readily agrees with his re- 
marks. He is, moreover, too indolent, or 
too well bred, to differinopinion. Aska 





* Capo d’Istria’s revenue amounted to about one million of dollars. 


The revenue 


of the Regency amounts to 1,400,000 dollars. In addition, the regency has received 
50,000,000 franes : all of which, except 14,000,000 paid to the Porte, is squandered 


away. 


Gent, Mac. Vou. VIII. 
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native about any thing, it is a toss-up if 
he enlighten or confuse you. Say, is not 
so and so the case, he will be sure to 
answer ‘ yea:’ you may thus make a rare 
mistake on the best authority. The tale 
moreover, offspring of a Jeading question, 
is retailedas fact toevery succeeding travel- 
ler, with additions each time, till it at 
length reaches the marvellous—then ceases 
to be credited. Thus I heard an observant 
traveller in Albania remark, no trust could 
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be placed in the accounts of Ali Pasha by 
the Greeks of Yanina, for evidently half 
of them had originated in the fanciful 
questioning of the Franks; supposing a 
case, and receiving assent as proof. Let 
a man unfortunately have a theory in his 
head about Turkey, he will find confirma- 
tions strong in every town ; will establish 
it most satisfactorily on undeniable evi- 
dence, by the adroit or innocent use of 
leading questions.”’ 


Perhaps one of the most interesting parts of our author’s work, is that 
which contains his opinion relating to the destruction of the Janissaries ;* 
and which act he considers as the death-blow to the Turkish power—the 


thunderbolt which crumbled their municipal edifice. 


alone have hitherto judged them. 


He says Europeans 


We have not heard the Turks, but we 


may infer their thoughts from their regrets : 


‘The frequency of revolt in Turkey 
has caused every writer of the last two 
centuries to prognosticate a speedy break- 
up; each succeeding writer to express 
astonishment at the delay of the crisis. 
We may now safely prophesy. It was not 
remarked that on the occurrence of re- 
volt, generally occasioned by the invasion 
of a popular right, the national guard (the 
Janissaries) immediately stood forward : 
on which the Porte became alarmed ; gave 
up the point; bowstrung its instrument 
(some pasha) by way of compromise, and 
order was, of course, restored, without 
any national injury. We do not hear 
now of the execution of many great men 
in Turkey. Why? because the people, 
since the loss of their representatives 
(the Janissaries)+ are without the means of 
impeaching the ministers of the Porte, 
when oppressed by them. The Janis- 
garies were, in fact, as a chamber of 
deputies. They were elected by the 
people ; their rights were connected with 
the rights of all ranks of the empire; the 
preservation of which depended on ¢heir 


existence. Consider this fact—their sub- 
sequent destruction, and the difficulty of 
understanding the interior Turkish ques- 
tion ceases ; the clue of the discontent, 
open or occult, which is shaking Turkey, 
from the Adriatic to the Persian gulf, is 
unravelled ; the secret of Russian suc- 
cess is disclosed. 

‘* Such is the fate of the Ottoman em- 
pire, since its centre of gravity, the in- 
tegral Osmanley supremacy in arms and 
politics, has been weakened. Greece is 
following her own course; Servia, Mol- 
davia, and Wallachia, are caught up, it 
may be said, in the sphere of Russia ; 
Egypt and Syria are elongating their or- 
bits; Albania is tremulous between op- 
posing influences ; Algiers is a comet, af- 
fecting Tunis and Tripoli: and all this 
mighty change—completed before our 
eyes—a sign to those who chaunt so loud- 
ly about the regeneration of Turkey— 
owes its rapid consummation to ‘ Reform,’ 
impersonated in the destruction of the 
Janissaries.”’ i 


Mr. Slade proceeds to give instances of the advantage derived from the 
independence of the Pashas, which is generally considered as a crying mis- 


chief. 


One, of Sulyman Pasha, who ruled prosperously in Bagdad, and 


who was poisoned by Khalet Effendi under the orders of the Porte, 





* Mr, Slade mentions that a work called ‘‘ Turkey and its Resources,’’ in which the 
country is painted as very prosperous, and the poor Turks converse blandly on political 
economy, on commerce, &c. and betray a desire to follow European guides, &c. origi- 
nated in this manner. 

+ The Janissaries were instituted by Bagazet (Ilderim), resuscitated by Amurath, 
and received their perfect organization at Constantinople in 1369. Thus they re- 
mained till their final hour in 1826. They were originally raised from a tribute of 
Christian children, till they became composed of native-born Mussulmans. From 
having been an instrument in the hands of the Government, they became a buckler 
for the people, The Sultans had created them of Christians for conquest over Chris- 
tians. e people retained them as Mussulmans for protection against the Sultans. 
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and since whose death the whole province and country has become dis- 


organised ; 


‘¢ Equally obnoxious to the Sultan, he 
equally determined to destroy Ali Pasha 
of Yanina, careless of the consequences. 
Sir Thomas Maitland—far-seeing states- 
man !—wrote to our ambassador at the 
Porte, recommending him to exert his 
influence in behalf of the rebel. He cor- 
rectly compared Albania to the columns 
of the portico ; if knocked away, the edi- 
fice would begin to crumble on that side. 


lution. Of course, his advice was un- 
heeded. The star of Mehemet Ali began 
to shine bright on the setting of that of 
Bagdad. The Grecian tree of liberty 
burst into leaf during the final struggle of 
Ali for power and life. Kourshid Pasha’s 
army, employed and wasted in his reduc- 
tion, would have shackled Greece. Ali’s 
Albanian army, had he been respected, 
would have overrun it in a month.” 


He alluded to the embryo Greek revolu- 


Mr. Slade is fully impressed with the conviction of the designs of 
Russia on the Turkish provinces, and considers her like the serpent, as 
watching and fascinating her prey till it drops into her jaws. By force 
sometimes, sometimes by treaty, alternately threatening and cajoling, by 
her armies of soldiers, and her no less potent armies of diplomatists, the 
car of her lofty ambition is slowly and surely rolling on: she seems already 


to have conquered even the Mussulman’s prejudices : 


“The idea of Russia, or any other 
power, appropriating Turkey, is viewed 
by the Ottoman with less disquiet every 
day. It is looked on as destiny. Re- 
pose, also, is the desire of the nation. 
Whenever Russia makes a final grasp at 
the country, we shall see her do much to 
disarm the Mussulmans of their hereditary 
spirit of opposition, by sanctioning old 
usages, and proclaiming exemption from 
conscription and extra taxation for ten or 


fifteen years. .. . . Already in Constan- 
tinople — in the provinces, prejudice 
breathes warmer—she is spoken of with 
temper; people are becoming less sen- 
sible of her shadow impending over the 
land. .... The Russian troops en- 
camping on the Bosphorus quietly and 
orderly in 1833, produced a favourable 
impression. Presents are made to indi- 
viduals, swords to officers, and medals 
to some of the troops.”? “ 


Further, the Frank costume adopted by the Turkish troops breaks down 


the barriers between Christian and Mussulman, whose faith is weakened 
as his trowsers are narrowed ; and when he parts with his yellow slippers, 
may as well let his creed go along with them. Russians study Turkish at 
Constantinople. Influential Greeks and Armenians are interested in her ser- 
vice. The celebrated dragoman, Franchini, dies ; instead of taking the next 
in rank, as we should do to save a pension, to propitiate Mr. Hume and stop 
Mr. Roebuck's mouth, she selects a Fanariote noble, Prince Kandjeri, one 
of that clever, fawning race, used to the intrigues of the East, versed in 
its dialects, and equally fitted to treat with the lettered Osmanley, or to 
ornament European society ; 


‘* Add to these, a command of money 
to assail the divan in its weakest part. 
In the provinces we meet her agents. 
Who are they ?—unknown ?—obscure ?— 


taries of legation, generals, colonels— 
men of information, with instructions to 
be liberal in words and gold, and thus 
gain heads and hearts at once.’’ 


on secret missions? No: we see secre- 


Mr. Slade contrasts the wisdom of this policy with that of our Court. 
In fifteen years we have had four ambassadors, while the secretary, as a 
rule,is never in the country at the same time with his master! The attachés 
are sighing to leave the place. ‘The dragoman an invalid; and he has 
scarcely a shilling to persuade with, when thousands are requisite. 


“* T suppose if Russia had said to usin make war on Turkey; I wish therefore 
the beginning of 1828, ‘I am going to you would withdraw all your agents; for 
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I do not like my movements to be observed 
or anticipated’—I suppose we should 
have laughed at her. However, we did 
so; and M. Ribeaupierre took care to keep 
his colleagues occupied about Geeece, 
while his master’s armies fought their 
way unnoticed, save by a few travellers, 
towards the Ottoman capital. Have we 
then a right to be surprised and cry out 


treason if Russia outwit us? Outwit is 
the wrong word. She only plays the 
obvious suit; we can hardly be said to 
take an interest in the game... .. We 
only commit ourselves at present; we 
force the Turks to distrust us ; we confirm 
them in a saying of late years, that the 
English have ag’ chok, (much sense)— 
but jfik’r yok (no judgment).”’ 


Mr. Slade describes the prosperity of Constantinople as visibly de- 


clining : 

‘«Each conflagration somewhat indi- 
cates the decline of Turkey: each time 
the streets rise with less dignity. The 
altered appearance of its inhabitants, too, 
may speak a similar tale. Their reti- 
nue, their studs diminish. A few years 
back saw them dressed in native silks ; 
now English or German articles deck 
them out. The habitual costume of a 
ridjal (gentleman) would then be worth 
one hundred pounds; now six pounds 


will pay for it. It is rather singular, 
that the best market in the present day, 
the only certain one for the manufactured 
silks of Asia Minor, is among the Tartars 
of the Crimea—Russian subjects. The 
Padischah wants his people’s money, he 
therefore exhorts simplicity, and ex- 
pends the balance on his own pursuits, or 
in endeavours to create an army which 
may enable him to extract more.’’ 


The charm, however, of the golden city has not entirely departed, and 
she still wears the diadem on her head, and has the beauty of a queen. 
Let us close with a brief contemplation of it in our author’s words: 


“« As we rowed swiftly along the south- 
ern face of the city—so mighty in its 
fame,—so wondrous in its decay,—a fa- 
miliar scene extended before me — oft 
visited, oft enjoyed in other days. From 
Yedi Kaleh (Seven Towers) to Saray 
Bouroun (Seraglio Point), I thought I 
recognized every house on the water’s 
margin. Nothing seemed changed—the 
same solitary tree—Nature’s banner, still 
grew out of the summit of a tower. I 
knew again the kiosk we often used to 
indulge in, lulled by the murmuring Pro- 
pontis, and gazing on the beautiful isles. 
Cypresses still shaded Ghul Hhaneh, 
(rose meadow, ) the quarters of the caval- 
ry of guard. The seraskier’s tower still 
looked over the seven hills. Sophia’s 
minarets and those of Achmetie still 
pointed gaily upwards, like glittering ar- 
rows, to the sky. The same diadem of 
cypresses still crown the heights of Pera. 
Still the ancient tower of Galata survived 
the often repeated efforts of flame. Still 
the same spreading branches shaded the 
artizans employed on the frigates on the 
stocks. Vessels of all nations crowded, 
as usual, the noble harbour; myriads of 
gay boats skimmed along the glittering 
waters ; caparisoned steeds waited at the 
landing-places ready to convey the indo- 
lent up the hills ; while everywhere a babel 
of tongues denoted the activity of trade 
andemployment. What a picture of pros- 

erity for a stranger as he opens the 
arbour! What bursts of admiration 


escape from his lips as he stems the cur- 
rent, in the midst of cities: newer scenes, 
brighter prospects, opening on him on 
every side, and varying with every stroke 
of his oars ; till, at length, he fain closes 
his eyes in order to seek reliefin darkness 
from the splendour of earth, sky, and 
water, mingling in one overwhelming 
mass of colouring and harmony. What 
may he infer on seeing the splendid ships 
of war mirrored on the Bosphorus, the 
bright latticed palaces smiling on them 
from either side ; the gardens on its banks 
rivalling those erst famed of Babylon; 
the hills garlanded with the white and 
green tents of the guard ; the colonnaded 
bazaars detailing the riches of the East 
and the West ; the superb mosques; the 
pomp of Pashas, the veiled luxury of their 
master; the gilded-curtained equipages 
of Scutari; the lovely crowds at each 
pleasant place enjoying sunshine and 
fragrance, the stream of pleasure and oc- 
cupation, with scarcely a beggar to wound 
his sight, with scarcely a complaint to 
check the feeling of hilarity, where even 
a wretch suspended by the neck to a 
crooked nail above a shop-board hangs 
gracefully, and dies—a picture. What 
may he infer of the empire, no other 
part of it visited? What hope may he 
not entertain for its preservation? Let 
him infer nothing—let him not hope; 
but let him turn back the page of history, 
and see the state of the Greek capital 
during many years—its gorgeousness, its 
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wonders, its display—when a handful of 
fanatics could make it tremble, and a band 
of Turcoman horsemen might ride up to 


Again :— 


‘* Each night, at such times, the Bos- 
phorus may realize one’s imaginings of 
Bagdad under Haroun al Raschid and 
Zobiede. The noble stream flows along 
for ten miles between palaces of fire. 
Every house on either bank is illuminated 
fancifully. There are Gothic temples, and 
Grecian colonnades with scrolled fron- 
tispieces, and gardens—but all of living 
flame. The Seraglio Point, one of Eu- 
rope’s extremities, is a blaze of light, and 
reflects itself on Asia’s cliffs. Nothing 
of the sort in Christendom can give the 
slightest idea of Constantinople and the 
Bosphorus when thus lighted up. The 
effect is most striking on the water. As 
no object is visible except the creations 
of fire, the ships, which are traced out by 
lamps, appear to float in mid-air at indefi- 
nite distances, while the refulgent kiosks 
on the hill tops of either continent may 
give the idea of magicians’ abodes for 
they also seem unconnected with earth or 
water. One may readily fancy oneself 
alone on a dark lake in the Elysian fields, 
surrounded by mansions of the blest. 
From time to time, however, fireworks 
disclose the scene in detail. Huge 
wooden whales are moored for that pur- 
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the opposite bank, and shake their scy- 
metars in its gaze,*’’ &c. 


pose, and from their mouths thousands of 
rockets fly up over the gilded stream, to 
mingle first their evanescent brightness 
with the stars, then fall again in Danae’s 
showers on its bosom. Numerous caiques 
then, previously hidden by the glare, 
emerge into form, and where you fancied 
yourself to be solitary, your rowers 
have scarcely room to move. You also 
see large fish, with shining tails and 
flaming eyes, paddled about by invisible 
hands; and carriages and horses, inge- 
niously built on boats, seem to be driving 
over the water as securely as on dry 
land. All is liquid radiance for a few 
minutes, save where a cypress-grove on 
either bank throws its shadow forth—as 
if, like the masked skeleton at an ancient 
Egyptian feast, to be a silent monitor. 
As the temporary brightness dies away, 
illusion obtains complete mastery of the 
soul: you see a splash, and you look for 
a sea-god to rise; you hear a voice, and 
you listen for a Nereid’s song. In the 
joy of his heart, Sultan Mahmoud de- 
clared that the offspring of .the union 
which called forth such festivity and 
splendour in the summer of 1834, should 
le permitted to live.” 


We shall be glad to meet our author again when he returns from his 





next Mediterranean voyage laden with the rich fruits of renewed obser- 
vation ; in the mean while, we trust he will keep a sharp eye on Russia, 
and slip into the Black Sea as often as he finds the doors open. 





BOSWELL’S LIFE OF SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D.’ 
(Continued from Vol. VII. p. 583.) 


Vou. LV. p. 118. “ Ener has what in England are called piazzas, that 
run in many places on each side of the street,’” &c. There seem to be three 
words relating to building that we have borrowed from the Italians, and 
use improperly—piazza, dome, and villa. The first for an arch, instead of 
an ewpty space or square; the second for a’cupola, instead of the whole 
building ; the third for a small house, instead of mansion, park, and farm. 
But piazza, in the sense which Boswell has given it, is confined, we should 
think, solely to persons of inferior education. Besides this, we have 
Italian words in use often wrongly accented—as gondéla, Otrdnto, &c. 





* Mr. Slade thinks so poorly of the Turkish army, that he says 10,000 British 
troops would march with ease from end to end of the Sultan’s dominions; and three 


English line-of-battle ships and as many frigates would prove an even match for the 
whole navy. 
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P. 166. The fourth stanza of the “Ode to Sky ” is inferior to the rest 
in the accuracy of its expression : 
Humana virtus non sibi sufficit. 
Datur nec equum cuique animum sibi 
Parare posse, ut stoicorum 
Secta crepet nimis alta fallax. 


P. 172. Mr. Croker’s note on the proverbial and popular character of 
Gray’s Poems, we think, ought to be limited to the Elegy, and the Ode on 
Eton College. This mention of Gray reminds us that it is as well to ex- 
hibit an opinion of the late Dr. Beddoes: luckily for the Doctor's 
reputation, it never has been stumbled over by any of the poet’s biogra- 
phers or admirers. ‘‘ When the taste has been almost exclusively cultivated, 
the character will be without energy, andits most prominent features will 
be that delicacy of feeling against which Mr. Hume has entered so just a 
protest. Gray, stripped of his genius, is a tolerably fair model of a man of 
mere taste, and nothing can be well imagined less desirable than Gray's 
sickly constitution of mind. Nothing, I think, affords a more lively repre- 
sentation of intellect, thus puny and passive, than those masses of animated 
jelly which one sees at times scattered along the sea-shore without bone or 
tendon, that quiver to every blast, and shrink at every touch.” —Beddoes 
on Demonstrative Evidence, p. 123. 1793. 8vo. Fortunately Gray's taste 
prevented his writing such nonsense as this, and calling it a philosophical 
treatise. As we are now on the subject of Gray, we shall mention that 
the poet is spoken of with all proper respect in a very sensible work of a 
Scotch professor, and which must have been one of the earliest tributes 
paid to his genius. ‘‘ Not to mention the useless jargon of the schools, 
grown so justly offensive to the public ear, the barbarism of its scien- 
tific terms proves in the present age, at least in the fashionable world, 
rather unfriendly to the Linnzan system. This naturalists confess. The 
late Mr. Gray, whose musical parts were so delicate and correct, was so 
struck with this deformity in a system, in other respects so worthy of ad- 
miration, as to have attempted to make the German Latin of Linneus 
purely classical ;—a task which, perhaps, Gray alone was able to perform.” 
See Essay on the History of Mankind, by James Dunbar, LL.D. 1780. 
p- 117. To this we will add a passage from Stemmata Athenensia, 4to. 
1807. by F. M. p. 7. “ It is no longer a premature announcement that a 
systematical selection of notes from the critics, including the more im- 
portant critical Tracts at length, may be shortly looked for in two volumes ; 
and that Gray's Notes on Plato will be separately published, with a con- 
tinuation and additions. With regard to these last, a casual expression of 
Dr. Parr's, ‘ They are so free from affectation that I might have written 
them myself,’ is usually retailed with sundry comments on the Doctor’s 
egotism. It is more likely that the words were prompted rather by ‘ ars 
est celare artem,’ than by an emotion of personal vanity ; that he thought 
solely of Gray, meaning that, profound as the notes in question are, they 
are so perfectly simple, that the reader might suppose them spontaneous 
effusions of his own, committed to paper at a former period.” * 

A passage in Lockhart’s Life of Scott must not be forgotten (vol. iii. 





* Not less injurious is the vulgar misconstruction of Dr. Johnson’s dictum, ‘I like 
a good hater ;’’ i.e. a person exercising judgment in his antipathies. According to 


Johnson's —— most abominations of Whigs and excisemen would come 
within the definition. 
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p- 190). ‘Here, according to his locality, the Caithness Man witnessed 
the vision in which was introduced the song translated by Gray under the 
title of the Fatal Sisters. On this subject, Mr. Backie told me the 
following remarkable circumstance :—A clergyman told him that while some 
remnants of the Norse were yet spoken in North Ronaldsha, he carried 
thither the translation of Mr. Gray, then newly published, and read it to 
some of the old people, as referring to the ancient history of their island ; 
but so soon as he had proceeded a little way, they exclaimed, they knew 
it very well in the original, and had often sung it to himself when he asked 
them for an old north song. They called it, The Enchantresses,”— 
These anecdotes we dedicate to the last editor of Gray. 

P. 184. “ There are a number of trees near the house, which grow well. 
Some to a pretty good size. They are mostly Plane and Ash.”—It is high 
time that our neighbours, the Scotch, should call trees by their right 
names ; and as they are not overburdened by their number or variety, it 
would not be a task of difficulty. ‘The trees called here Plane, are Syca- 
mores, not the Platanus of the East or West, but the Greater Maple, 
Acer major, or the false or bastard Sycamore ; a tree that came to us from 
Germany — very hardy both against severity of cold and tempestuous 
winds ; and seen in the northern counties of England as well as in Scot- 
land, by the sides of cottages. This misnomer has crept into the cata- 
logues of the Scotch nurserymen, but is avoided always by the English. 
As we are on the subject of Scottish trees, it may be as well to mention 
that Sir Walter Scott’s observation on the Scotch Fir, the Pinus Sylvestris, 
of late times being grown from Canadian seed, and not from the northern 
forests of our own island, and thus a species or variety of trees being in- 
troduced, which is far inferior to the old firs in picturesqueness and size, 
is very doubtful. The most respectable Scotch gardeners in England 
have positively denied it to us, and assured us their seeds came from Athol 
and elsewhere. Further, we have seen young plantations, not thirty years 
old, showing all the fine character, early displayed, of the old trees: butall 
firs are ruined in growth and beauty if planted too closely ; and the infe- 
riority of the modern trees arises, we believe, solely from that circumstance. 
As trees will transmit habits of growth, it may also be, that cones may 
be taken from trees in England which have been drawn up into slender 
and mean forms, and their descendants have partaken of the feebler parental 
constitution. Mr. Gilpin, in his late work on the Picturesque, has adopted 
or followed Sir Walter's opinion. See p. 191. 

P. 224. “ Sir George Mackenzie’s works happened to lie in a window 
of the dining-room, &c. He allowed him power of mind, and that he 
understood well what he tells ; but said there was too much declamation, 
and that the Latin was not correct,” &c. On Sir G. Mackenzie, see 
Mackintosh’s Vindicie Gallice, p. 314; Edinburgh Review, No. txx1. 
October, 1821, by Sir J. Mackintosh ; Censura Literaria, vol. iv. 215; 
Cowley’s Letter to Evelyn on Mackenzie's Praise of Solitude, Evelyn’s 
Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 229 ; Irvine's Lives of the Scotch Poets, vol. i. p. 124; 
Scott's Dryden, vol. xiii. p. 111. ‘* The memory of Sir George Mackenzie 
is not in high estimation as a lawyer, and his having been the agent of the 
Crown during the cruel persecution of the fanatical Cameronians, renders 
him still execrated among the common people of Scotland; but he was an 
accomplished scholar, of lively talents and ready elocution, and very well 
deserved the appellation of a noble wit of Scotland.”—See also Dibdin’s 
Library Companion, p. 270, and Mackay's Characters, p. 187. “ Macken- 
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zeus Georgius de Humane Ratiocinitatis Imbecillate, 8vo, Jene, 1691. 
(A translation of the Essay on Reason.) This volume is scarce, and has a 
long recommendatory address to the reader by the celebrated John George 
Grevius.” His Memoirs of Scotland from the Restoration of 1560 to 
1691, were printed in 1821, 4to. 

P. 267. “ Now I have quitted the theatre,” cried Garrick, “I will sit 
down and review Shakspeare.” ‘‘’Tis time you should,” exclaimed John- 
son, “ for I much doubt if you ever examined one of his plays from the 
first scene to the last.” Johnson's assertion, however strange it may 
sound, may have been literally true; for Davies and Victor, and the old 
writers on the stage, acquaint us that it was the custom of the actors 
and actresses, before Garrick’s time, merely to learn their own parts with- 
out troubling themselves with the remainder ; and Mrs. Pritchard, we 
remember, is mentioned as confessing that this was her practice. Mrs. 
Siddons and her brother certainly studied their art in a different manner : 
but still neither Garrick nor Jobn Kemble had any extensive knowledge 
of the ancient drama; though they both formed most valuable collections 
of old plays, which they had time to read. We have been informed by 
the booksellers who deal in that department of literature particularly, that 
few of the dramatis persone ever shew any curiosity concerning the old 
English drama, or make any purchases in that noble branch of our poetry. 
Does this arise, 1. from the defect of early education ; 2. or from a want 
of strong attachment to their art ; 3. or from their leisure being occupied, 
and their minds engaged in their necessary duties ? 

P. 306. “‘ Though Hume suffered from Beattie, he was the better for 
other attacks. (He certainly could not include in that number those of 
Dr. Adams and Mr. Tytler). —Boswell. To this Mr. Croker adds—“ Mr. 
Boswell adds this parenthesis, probably because the gentlemen alluded to 
were friends of his; but if Dr. Johnson did not mean to include them, 
whom did he mean?” Why Hurd and Campbell, to be sure. See Hume’s 
own statements on the subject as regard both. 

P. 91. “ Shall I recommend to you a play of Aischylus, published and 
translated by poor old Morell, who is a good scholar and acquaintance of 
mine. It will be but half-a-guinea.” This book appeared in 4to, 1773, 
dedicated to Dr. Askew, and with a kind of second dedication to the 
learned Dr. John Foster, master of Eton, at whose suggestion Morell 
edited the play. The English translation is dedicated to Garrick. 


To Davip Garrick, Esq. 
indisputably 
The first actor in this 
(perhaps any) age, 
The Translation 
of this the first play extant, 
is inscribed, 
by his most obedient 
humble servant, 
Turnham Green, J. Movte. 
lst May, 1773. 


Of the play, Mr. W. S. Landor justly says—‘“ The Prometheus is the 
grandest poetical conception that ever entered into the heart of man.” — 
Imaginary Conversations, vol. iii. p. 205. 

P. 105. “ As we sat over tea, Home’s Douglas was mentioned,” &c, 
We will throw together some miscellaneous anecdotes on this subject. For 
an account of the reception of Home’s tragedies, see Davies's Life of Gar- 
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rick, and Murphy's Life of Garrick, vol. i. p. 315, 348. vol. ii. p. 98. . , 
Voltaire published a play called L’Ecossaise, which was never acted. He 
published it as if it was a translation of a piece written by John Home, the 
author of Douglas. See Murphy's Garrick, vol. ii. p. 44. The author of 
the tragedy of Douglas, in his first sketch of it, had the words— 


Here stands the ash, the monarch of the wood,* 


and it was by the advice of a friend that it was changed to oak, as it was 
afterwards published. See British Critic, Feb. 1818. p. 155. See Lord 
Chatham’s Criticism on Agis, in Gent. Mag. March 1826. See specimen 
of a poem called “‘the Fate of Cesar,” by Home, in Campbell's History of 
Scottish Poetry, 4to. p. 233. On Wednesday, Feb. 2nd, 1757, the 
Presbytery of Glasgow came to the following resolution. ‘‘ They having 
seen a paper entitled ‘An Admonition and Exhortation of the Reverend 
Presbytery of Edinburgh,’ which, among other evils prevailing, observes 
the following melancholy but notorious facts :—that one who is a minister 
of the Church of Scotland did himself write and compose a stage play 
intitled, ‘The Tragedy of Douglas,’ and got it to be acted at the theatre 
at Edinburgh ; and that he, with several other ministers of the Church, 
were present, and some of them oftener than once, at the acting of the 
said play, before a numerous audience :—the Presbytery, being deeply 
affected with this new and strange appearance, do publish these sentiments,” 
&c. See D'Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature, vol. i. p. 408. So Camp- 
bell, in his History of Scottish Poetry, asserts, ‘‘the author of Douglas 
was persecuted, and obliged to abandon his profession,” &c. p. 235. Home, 
as is well known, succeeded Robert Blair, the author of the Grave, in the 
living of Athelstaneford.. ..'The Ballad of Gil Morrice is supposed to have 
furnished the plot of the Tragedy of Douglas. See Percy's Reliques, 
vol. iii. p. 98, and Motherby’s Ancient Minstrelsy, p. 275, 4to. Tate 
Wilkinson, in his Memoirs, says, ‘‘ Douglas was first presented in February, 
1757, and was well but not greatly received or followed. Mr. Barry's 
performance was good, but his figure too much for that of the stripling, 
and he looked worse for having decorated the shepherd in rich puckered 
white-satin breeches, Mrs. Woffington could not reach in Lady Randolph, 
as Mrs. Crawford had done. The play pleased, but nomore. Mr. Sparks 
was approved in Old Norval.” (Vol. iv. p. 240). See in Home, Wilkes’s 
Letters to Almon, vol. i. p. 76; and a review of Home’s Works, Quarterly 
Rev. No. LXXI. June 1827, p. 167. See a review of Home’s Douglas by 
Goldsmith in the Monthly Review, 1757. Goldsmith's Life of Prior, vol. iv. 
pp. 37, 38, and Walter Scott’s Works, vol. xix. p. 345, edit. 1835. 
With regard to “ Douglas,” it may not be generally known that the first 
rehearsal of this tragedy took place in the lodgings of the Canongate 
occupied by Mrs. Sarah Ward, one of Digges’s company, and that it was 
rehearsed by and in presence of the most distinguished literary characters 





* ‘Like some fair pine, the monarch of the wood.” 
8. Wesley’s Translation of the Old Test. vol. i. p. 231, 
In Lady Randolph’s speech, in Act fifth, she says, 
‘but I shall be 
That only whilst I please—for such a son 
And such a husband make a woman bold.” 
It originally stood 
‘¢ And such a husband drive me to my fate.” 
See Steevens’s Shakspeare, vol. i. p. 39. 
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Scotland ever could boast of. 
on that occasion. 


[Oct. 
The following was the cast of the piece 


Dramatis Persons. 


Lord Randolph........ Dr. Robertson, Principal, Edinburgh. 


Glenalvon......... . .. David Hume, Historian. 
Old Norval .......... Dr. Carlysle, Minister of Musselburgh. 
Douglas..,....... ... John Home, the Author. 


Lady Randolph. ......Dir. Adam Ferguson, Professor ! 
Anna (the Maid)...... Dr. Blair, Minister of the High Church ! 


The audience that day, besides Mr. Digges and Mrs. Sarah Ward, were 
the Right Hon, Patrick Lord Elibank, Lord Milton, Lord Kames, Lord 
Monbodo (the two last were then only lawyers), the Rev. John Steel 
and William Home, ministers. The company, all but Mrs. Ward, dined 
afterwards at the Griskin Club, in the Abbey. The above is a signal 
proof of the strong passion for the drama which then obtained among the 
literati of the capital, The rehearsal must have been conducted with 
very great secrecy: for what would the Kirk, which took such deep 
offence at the composition of the piece by one of its ministers, have said 
to the fact, of no less than four of these being engaged in rehearsing it, 
and two others attending the exhibition. Dr. Blair, Minister of the High 
Church, Edinburgh, personating Anna the Maid, would form a strange 
frontispiece to his Sermons. Concerning Home, we have nothing more 
to add but that Sir J. Marjoribanks, in a Committee of the House of 
Commons on some imposed duties on Scotch Malt, said, ‘‘ he remembered 
the time when claret was 15/. a hogshead, and Scotchmen would indulge 
in that beverage ; but since the price had increased to 45/. 90/. and 1107. 
scarcely a drop of claret was drank in Scotland. He recollected some 
lines of Mr. Home, author of Douglas, alluding to the good old times. 


* Hardy and bold the Caledonian stood, 

Old was his claret and his mutton good. 

‘Let him drink Port,’ the English Statesman cried : 
He drank the poison, and his spirit died.’ ”’ 


There was considerable resemblance between the portrait of Home and 
the real features (not the portraits) of the late Reginald Heber. 





GIFFORD’S TOUR. IN GREECE, AND THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
(NO. CXVII. p. 223.) 


inability to solve the question Mr. Gif- 
ford has raised. I will give the au- 


Mr. Ursan, 
I PERCEIVE that Mr. Gifford, in 








his late Tour in Greece, has raised a 
difficulty concerning a geographical 
question in Homer’s Odyssey, vii. 319, 
**as to the identity of Corfu with the 
island of Alcinéus,”’ which the Quar- 
terly Reviewer says, “‘ is quite new to 
us, and which we confess ourselves un- 
able to solve.’ Now, Sir, this journal 
is supposed to be the leading journal 
on classical subjects in the country ; 
yet in this article it has confessed its 


thor’s own words :— 


‘There is no doubt that Corfu and 
Corcyra is the same, and all authors whom 
T am acquainted with concur in identify- 
ing the Scheria of the Odyssey with Cor- 
cyra; but there are two passages in the 
Homeric narrative which seem rather in- 
consistent with it. When Alcinius offers 
to send Ulysses (who has not yet dis- 
covered himself as the King of Ithaca) 
home in one of his galleys, he promises 
him that, however distant his country may 
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be, his mariners can accomplish the voy- 
age with ease. 





of & wAdwor yudnvynv. K.7.r. 

Od. vii. 319. 
I shall give Cowper’s translation as more 
literal than Pope’s :— 

——- They with their oars 
Shall brush the placid flood, till they arrive 
At home, or whatsoever place thou wouldst, 
‘Though far more distant than Eubea lies. 
Remotest isle from us, by the reports 
Of ours who saw it, when they thither bore 
Golden-hair’d Rhadamanthus on the deep, 
To visit earth-born Tityus—to that isle 
They went ;—they reach’d it, and they brought 
him thence 

Back to Pheacia, in one day with ease. 


** Now Eubeoea is on the opposite side 
of the whole Grecian peninsula, and to 
reach it from Corfu, the Morea must be 
circumnavigated, a distance certainly of 
not less than 500 miles, and nearly as 
long as the whole voyage in which Ulysses 
had consumed ten years. It is there- 
fore impossible that the rowers of Corfu 
should have gone to Euboea, and returned 
in one day or twenty days. The second 
passage is one, which, but for the diffi- 
culty suggested by the first, would have 
little importance ; but when both are taken 
together, this seems to corroborate the 
former. When Minerva leaves Ulysses, 
after having conducted him to the capital 
of Scheria, her course is thus described. 
—Od. vii. 78. 

So Pallas spoke—goddess cerulean eyed, 
And on the untillable and barren deep, 
Departing, Scheria left—land of delight— 
Whence reaching Marathon and Athens, next 
She passed ————— 

*« Now, to go from Corfu to Marathon, 
she would have had to pass, not the deep, 
but a very narrow strait, to the main 
land, and thence the whole longitude of 
the Grecian continent; in fact, the very 
longest land journey that could in a 
straight line be made in Greece, and in 
this course Athens would be somewhat 
nearer than Marathon. Whereas, sup- 
posing Scheria to be at the same side of 
the peninsula with Euboea, and anywhere 
within a day, or two or three days’ march, 
the goddess would have taken her flight 
over the deep, and landing at Marathon, 
might thence naturally have passed to 
Athens.’’—Pp. 61—64. 

‘‘ This difficulty (says the Reviewer) 
Mr. Gifford does not pretend to solve (p. 
224) ; and, diffident of his own judgment, 
submitted his doubts to an accomplished 
scholar,* well acquainted with both Homer 





* Who this accomplished scholar is, we 
do not know; we hope it is not the per- 
son who, in the same number of the Re- 
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and the localities. The reply was, that 
the objection was new to him, and afforded 
additional proof how inadequate had been 
the attention hitherto paid to the topogra- 
phy of the Odyssey, and he could only 
solve the question by supposing another 
Eubea, (p. 65.) We agree with Mr. 
Gifford in thinking that there is no war- 
rant for supposing another Euboea; in- 
deed, there is abundant evidence against 
any such explanation. We suppose, there- 
fore, that the passage must be one of the 
nods of the old bard to which Horace 
alludes; though the great accuracy of 
every other descriptive passage relating 
to Corcyra renders this solution almost as 
improbable as the other. But is it not 
strange that it should have been left to a 
young Oxonian travelling for his health, 
in the year 1836, to hit this blot in a work 
which has occupied the critics of all 
ages and nations ever since Criticism was 
born?’’ 


Now to this I answer, first, that to 
find difficulties and to make them are 
two different things; and in this case 
the difficulty does not lie with Homer, 
but with the “‘ young Oxonian,” “ the 
accomplished scholar,” and the per- 
plexed reviewer. Homer does not 
nod, nor did Horace allude to geogra- 
phical mistakes when he used that 
expression; but are the critics and 
reviewers wide awake? Depend upon 
it, Mr. Urban, such a mistake, as these 
gentlemen represent as existing in the 
Homeric text, would not have escaped 
the Greek scholiasts, or the later com- 
mentators. The promise made by 
Alcinous to Ulysses is this—* How- 
ever distant your country may be from 
mine, my vessels shall take you there ; 
for they went to Eubcea and back in 
one day with ease, and Eubcea is the 
most distant isle we know of.” Now, 
in the first place, if you even attempt 
to escape this supposed difficulty, in 
the distance of Euboea, you would fall 
into one on the contrary side ; for then 
you must select some island on the 
same side of Greece as Corcyra; for 
the same difficulty, that of distance, 
would attach itself to any of the A2gean 
islands, to reach which requires the 
circumnavigation of the Morea; andthe 
islands that lie on the western side of 





view (p. 272) has given us the following 
as an hexameter line :-— 


‘* Excutimur cursu, et eect erramus in 
undis,"’ 
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Greece, are all too near to Corcyra to 
allow them to be called remote isles, or 
to suppose that the navigation of Alci- 
noéus’s ships did not extend beyond 
them. Therefore, we must still pre- 
sume the Eubea mentioned by the poet 
to be the island always known under 
that name—the modern Negropont. 
And we will further presume with the 
reviewer, that it lies at the distance of 
500 miles from Corcyra. Now the 
question is, then, could a vessel perform 
a voyage to it and return in the same 
day? Notatall, certainly under ordi- 
nary circumstances and with ordinary 
means. But, in the first place, to 
smooth this difficulty, Alcinéus adds, 
Thou also shalt be taught what ships I boast, 
Unmatch'd in swiftness, and how far my crews 
Excell, upturning with their oars the brine. 
We, then, find that no ships were equal 
to those of Alcinéus in speed: but still 
the distance is too great, granting any 
superiority that is not unreasonable, 
and the critics may say, the fiction is 
* improbable—incredulus odi. But what 
if this superiority was not what we 
should call a common or natural one, 
within certain limits of probability, 
but one supra naturam, one that did 
not arise from the superior make of the 
vessel, or strength and skill of the 
rowers, but altogether from supernatural 
power; in such a case, as there are no 
limits to the imaginative faculty, the 
ships of the king might have gone not 
to Eubea, but to England, or the “ Ul- 
tima Thule,’ or circumnavigate the 
globe, and return in one day, and 
the whole difficulty would at once be 
removed. To this observation, how- 
ever, I must annex a proposition to 
which consent is required, viz. That 
if you understand one part of this tale 
literally, you are to take the other parts 
according to the same method of in- 
terpretation. If you understand Alci- 
nous not as vaguely boasting, but as 
declaring a fact, that his vessels did 
perform a voyage of such a distance 
in such atime, then you are also to 
believe the poet when he tells you the 
rate at which they performed it. You 
have no right to take one passage lite- 
rally and the other metaphorically ; 
one as a precise fact, and the other as 
a figure of speech. On this, then, the 
fair ground of interpretation, viz. that 
the whole narrative shall be taken 
plainly and literally, we shall find that 
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instead of the poet, as the reviewer 
supposes, being found nodding, he was 
wide awake, sufficiently to make his 
whole narration consistent with itself; 
that he was neither ignorant nor for- 
getful; that he recollected the promise 
made by Alcinéus, and evinced its 
truth by the preternatural speed which 
he gave to the ships; a speed not given 
by the rowers, and therefore not limited 
within the boundaries of natural and 
ordinary power. 

————— And now the chief 

Himself embarking, silent laid him down; 
Then every rower to his bench repair’d, 

Fig’ & drew the loosen’d cable from its hold 

In the drill’d rock, and resupine at once, 
With lusty strokes upturn’d the flashing wave! 
His eyelids soon a death-like sleep depress’d, 
Deep, durable, and not to be dispersed. 

She, as four harness’d stallions o’er the plain, 
Striking together at the scourge’s stroke, 
Toss high their manes and rapid scour along ; 
So mounted she the waves, while dark the flood, 
On the resounding deep roll’d after her. 

She steady ran and safe,—the falcon’s flight 
Outstripping, swiftest of the fowls of heaven, 
With such rapidity she cut the waves. 

Now this comparison of the falcon’s 
flight is not given as a figure of speech 
—the ship went on the waves like the 
falcon, &c.—but is mentioned as a fact 
in a narrative, as the absolute measure 
of the rate at which it was propelled ; 
and the poet has taken pains to make 
the time credible to us in which this 
voyage was performed, by saying it 
outstripped the falcon’s flight, though 
the falcon is the swiftest of birds. Now 
certainly 900 or 1000 miles (the pre- 
sumed distance there and back) is a 
long flight for any bird; but not atall 
impossible. The ornithologists tell us 
that the rate of the swallow’s flight is 
about 60 or 70 miles an hour; and 
that the wild swan, when assisted by 
a strong gale, will fly 100 miles within 
the hour. Here, then, is a measure 
given, by which we see, that in the 
length of a summer’s day, a vessel 
going at a rate equal to the flight of a 
bird of powerful wing, could have per- 
formed the voyage from Corcyra to 
Eubcea and returned. So far then, if 
not rue, at least the narrative is con- 
sistent. But then, it may be said, you 
have still not removed the real diffi- 
culty, the possibility of any vessel pos- 
sessing such an unheard-of speed : 
you have merely shown that the parts 
of the story are consistent, but you 
have left the story itself as one deck - 
ing what we know is impossible to be 
performed, and therefore is unworthy 
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of Homer. The final answer, then, to 
all objection is—that the ‘‘ young 
Oxonian,”’ the ‘‘ accomplished scho- 
lar,” and the “learned reviewer” 
have fallen into their grave and elabo- 
rate blunder, simply by not attending 
to what Homer himself tells them— 
that the whole was preternatural. The 
extraordinary speed of the vessel, and 
the deep sleep of Ulysses, while the 
charm was operating, are all wrought 
within the frame-work of a supernatural 
fiction. The ships of Alcindus were 
not ordinary vessels, as those fabricated 
by human hands ; but were formed, as 
one should say, by magic art, and 
gifted with that unconfined power 
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which enchantment can bestow at 
pleasure. 





Tellthe mark | 

At which my ships éxfelligent shallaim, __ 
That they may bear thee thither, for our ships 
No pilots need, nor helm, as ships are wont, 
But know themselves our purpose.—Od. viii. 680. 


And now, Mr. Urban, I think you 
will own that before such ships as 
these, gifted with human intelligence, 
all difficulties of distance would va- 
nish; the text becomes clear, and the 
old poet, instead of nodding, is found 
wide awake; his narrative consistent 
and true to itself, and his fiction highly 
elegant and imaginative. J. M. 

B ll, Sept. 2. 








SOUTH-EAST VIEW OF EYNESFORD CHURCH, KENT. 
(With a Plate.) 


THE village of Eynesford is locally 
situated in the hundred of Axton and 
lathe of Sutton at Hone, at the dis- 
tance of a mile eastward of the high 
road to Maidstone. It is marked by 
the pleasing and picturesque character 
which distinguishes so many of the 
Kentish villages. Thechurch, of which 
a view is given in our engraving, shews 
a good specimen of the village churches 
of the county. 

The antiquity and importance of the 
parish appear from the fact that, at 


the time of the Domesday survey, it 


contained two churches, and by the 
ford, which preceded the existence of 
the present ancient bridge. 

The church consists of a nave, with 
a north aisle or chapel, a chancel and 
southern transept, with a tower at the 
west end, fronted by a porch and sur- 
mounted bya spire. It is dedicated 
to St. Martin, and doubtlessly suc- 
ceeded one of those which are men- 
tioned in the Domesday Survey ; for 
no part of the present structure can 
lay claim to an antiquity so high as 
the Norman Conquest. - 

The tower is the oldest portion: it 
is situated at the west end, and partly 
within the nave, and it rises but little 
above the roof. The materials, in 
common with most of the Kentish 
churches, is rubble, intermixed with 
flint. In the front is a porch com- 
posed chiefly of the same materials, 
with a pointed arch of entrance, and it 
is ornamented with several grotesque 


heads, placed rather irregularly; and 
on the west front of the tower is also 
one of large size, projecting from the 
wall, at a short distance below the 
upper windows: this porch shelters 
the western entrance, which is a cir- 
cular arch of large dimensions, well 
proportioned and richly ornamented. 
As originally constructed, it shewed a 
lintelled opening, flanked by two co- 
lumns, each occupying a break work- 
ed in the jambs. That shaft of the 
column on the north side is enriched 
with a zig-zag moulding running ina 
perpendicular direction. The southern 
column is encompassed by a succession 
of mouldings in a spiral direction, each 
consisting of a bold torus between 
two angular projecting members, giv- 
ing to the shaft the appearance of a 
cable. The bases are circular, with 
the dropping leaf usually seen in the 
works of the twelfth century, and 
are raised on a double plinth. The 
capitals, which are square, have in 
each face two of the tooth-like orna- 
ments common to works of the same 
period, and which serve to unite the 
two forms. The imposts are each 
moulded : the northern with a hatched 
moulding, surmounting a sort of echi- 
nus; the southern, a lozenge mould- 
ing surmounting a billet. The arch is 
composed of two zig-zag mouldings, 
separated by hollows and rounds, the 
whole of a very bold character. The 
tympanum is divided into a number of 
minute squares, each of which is 
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crossed diagonally by a small mould- 
ing, with a ball in each angle. This 
portion has been defaced by a square 
tablet having been cut in the middle 
to receive an inscription from sacred 
writ, for which the entrances to the 
churches of Kent are distinguished. 
The doorway has sustained a more 
important alteration at an earlier pe- 
riod. The architect who added, or 
rather rebuilt, the body appears to 
have been willing to preserve the door- 
way; but either feeling that it was 
too lofty for his notion of a church 
door, or that a pointed arch would be 
more in harmony with his structure, 
has introduced one of that form within 
the void of the ancient doorway. The 
only apertures in the tower, excepting 
the doorway, are four lancet lights, 
one in each face, situated near the sum- 
mit, above which rises a slender spire, 
which spreads at its base into a sort 
of roof or covering for the structure 
by which it is sustained. 

The body of the church is a speci- 
men of the pointed style as it prevailed 
in the reign of Edward the First, 
although the external features have in 


many respects been materially altered 


at a much later period. The aisle, or 
chapel, externally shews two roofs 
with each its separate gable, as if ori- 
ginally it had constituted two distinct 
chapels. The chancel retains its pris- 
tine form and appearance with little 
alteration: it is semicircular in plan, 
and probably derives this form from 
the circumstance of its having been 
built on the foundations of the Nor- 
man church which preceded it; it 
contains three lofty lancet windows. 
On the south side of the church are 
two windows, which have tracery of 
the reign of Edward the Third inserted 
in the old lancets, and a transept or 
chapel in the same style as the chan- 
cel; the windows of the latter are 
walled up: they are simple lancet 
lights, and there are three in the flanks 
and the same number in the southern 
front, and above the latter is a window 
of a circular form. 

The chancel is the most striking por- 
tion of the interior, the form and de- 
corations conducing to produce a very 
pleasing appearance. The windows 
at the east end are considerably splay- 
ed, and have small columns attached 
to the piers, the heads being encircled 
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within three arches, the mouldings of 
which being united, form the whole 
into a triplicated lancet window of 
very graceful form. 

The side windows have large arches 
formed above them, the mouldings of 
which, projecting considerably from the 
face of the wall, gives a finished and or- 
namental effect to the elevation. A pis- 
cina remains in this portion ofa grace- 
ful form; it consists of a trefoil arch 
sustained on columns within another 
of a pointed form. It has a double 
drain, one of which probably was de- 
signed for the holy water, the other to 
receive the brush for sprinkling when 
it was not in use. Just above is a 
bracket for a lamp or an image; an- 
other is affixed to one of the piers of the 
chancel arch. 

The transept on the south side ex- 
hibits a deplorable state of neglect. 
It was originally erected by the Sibels 
of Littlemote, an ancient family in this 
parish, whose estates passed by mar- 
riage in the reign of Elizabeth to the 
Bosviles. 

Mr. Thorpe says,* the grave-stones 
of the original possessors remain under 
the dirt and rubbish which now cover 
the pavement. At present the dark- 
ness occasioned by stopping the win- 
dows, as well as an accumulation on 
the floor, prevent any portion of them 
from being seen. The roof of this 
chapel, of timber, is worth inspection ; 
the trusses are arched, and placed close 
together, so as to presentthe appearance 
of a waggon-headed roof of an acutely 
pointed form. 

The font is octagon, sustained on a 
shaft of the same shape; though not 
so ancient as the church, it is bold and 
simple in its form and ornaments ; the 
faces of the octagon are concaved, 
and are charged with devices consist- 
ing of shields alternating with roses ; 
three of the shields (the fourth being 
concealed) have the following bear- 
ings :—the cross and nimbus ; across 
tau; anda pall; the latter indicative 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, whe 
is the patron of the rectory, which is 
one of his peculiars. 

There are no ancient, or, indeed, 
any other monuments in the church 
worthy of notice. In the northern 
chapel was formerly an epitaph, which, 


* Custumale Roflense, p. 107, 
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Weever says, was ‘‘ engraven in a 
wonderous antique character—Ici gis 
. « « « la femme de la Roberg de Eckis- 
ford.” This latter word Mr. Thorpe, 
with great propriety, suggests should 
be read Eynesford. This inscription is 
not to be seen at present. The interior 
is ceiled throughout, which does not 
improve the appearance of the struc- 
ture. 

The earliest rector of Eynesford on 
record is one Laurence, in the reign of 
Henry the Second, whose name has 
been preserved in this way. Among 
the various complaints on the part of 
the King against Archbishop Becket, 
‘ recited in the Chronicle of Ralph de 
Diceto, is that, without informing the 
King, the Archbishop had excommu- 
nicated William the lord of Eynesford, 
in consequence of the latter having 
expelled one Laurence from the church.* 
It is obvious that this contest arose in 
a disputed title to the advowson. The 
Archbishops were chief lords of Eynes- 
ford, as appears from Domesday, and 
the family which took the local name 
held from them by knight’s service. 
The advowson, however, appears to 
have been allowed to the latter, when 
one of them, an early William, pre- 
sented it to the monks of Christchurch, 
Canterbury, on his becoming a mem- 
ber of their fraternity,—probably on 
his death-bed, as was then customary 
with those who in their health and 
strength had been the fiercest and most 
chivalrous knights. This donation 
was subsequently confirmed by Wil- 
liam his grandson ; ¢ who was probably 
the same who had the dispute with 
Archbishop Becket, and who would 
grant his charter when the question 
was terminated in favour of the church. 
Archbishop Richard, Becket’s suc- 
cessor (from 1171 to 1184), appropri- 
ated the rectory of Eynesford to the 
almonry of the monastery; but by a 
subsequent ordination of Archbishop 
Langton, in 1225, the rectory became 
a sinecure (which it has continued to 
the present time); the Almoner was 





* “ Willelmus Einesfordize dominus 
Laurentium expulit ab ecclesia, quem ex- 
communicavit Archiepiscopus, Rege non 
certiorato.’”’? R. de Diceto, in Twysden’s 
Decem Scriptores, col. 711. 

+ Hasted, from Regist. Christ Church, 
Cant. cart. 1372. 
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contented with the chapelry of Far- 
ningham; and a Vicarage was endowed 
for the service of this church. The 
net value of the Vicarage of Eynesford, 
in 1831, was 410/.; that of the sine- 
cure Rectory 1501. 

The church is not the only remark. 
able object in the village: it contains 
the shell of the keep of an ancient 
castle, the four walls being tolerably 
entire ; they are built of flint and rub- 
ble, and enough remains to show that 
the arches were circular; in other re- 
spects, the edifice is reduced to bare 
walls : but was recently accurately sur- 
veyed by Mr. Cresy the architect, who 
exhibited several drawings and models 
of the remains to the Society of Anti- 
quarians. (See Gent. Mag. for May 
1835, p. 527.) The moat may easily be 
traced. The situation of this ruin is 
closer to the bank of the river than 
the street of the village, which may be 
passed and repassed without the least 
indication of the existence of a castle. 

The ancient ford, as before re- 
marked, appears at an early period to 
have been superseded by a bridge : the 
present structure is ancient in part, 
although it has, in a great measure, 
been rebuilt with brick. On the central 
pier remains an ancient corbel, which 
probably sustained a cross or an image; 
it represents a grotesque head and 
shoulders, the hands raised and applied 
to the head as if sustaining some heavy 
load. 

A very picturesque view of the 
village is obtained from the hills on 
the west side, over whch passes the 
road to the Crays, by Crocking hill, 
looking down from an elevation, at 
about half a mile distant, the vil- 
lage with its castle and church pos- 
sesses a very pleasing character, and 
may give rise to many interesting re- 
flections. Ifthe spectator has imbibed 
his notions of ancient life from many 
of our modern writers, he will be in- 
duced to regard the feudal state as 
one of excessive tyranny on the one 
hand, and of abject and grinding 
slavery on the other. Here it will 
instantly occur to his mind that the 
relics of these times present a very 
different aspect. In Eynesford and 
in a number of villages on the eastern 
bank of the Darent, he will see a 
castle and a village closely associ- 
ated. How, he would ask, would this 
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arise, if the feudal state of Eng- 
land was what it has been represented 
to be? Surely, if the castle contained 
an irresponsible and arbitrary tyrant, 
it would rather stand in dreary lone- 
liness on a barren waste, instead of its 
walls being surrounded by a closely 
populated village, and the house of 
worship raising its spire under its very 
shadow. But if, on the contrary, 
he views the feudal system as one 
of protection to the vassal, as an 
union in’which each party was con- 
cerned in supporting the other, he 
will soon learn why the cottage, in- 
stead of being buried in deep woods 
or hid in gloomy ravines, seeks the 
shelter of the walls of the castle; he 
will see that the most powerful of all 
human motives, self-interest, equally 
bound the lord to the vassal and the 
vassal to his master; he will no longer 
find in ancient society no other class 
than the tyrant and the slave, but will 
discover the advantages which the 
poor man derived, in an unsettled 
state of society, from the protection of 
a powerful lord, to whom he was bound 
to render in return certain services of 
no very grievous nature, on the one 
hand, and on the other the assistance 
which the lord received from a nume- 
rous body of vassals attached to his 
interest, and feeling a pride and an 
honour in rendering him any service, 
even to life and limb, when he might 
require it. 

The church at the same time offered 
a powerful and effectual check to des- 
poticrule; in the parish priest the poor 
man could look for protection: for 
history plainly enough shows that in 
the early ages the stole possessed more 
power than the surcoat; the lance was 
a bullrush when opposed to the crosier. 
The value of the relics of ancient times 
is evident; the study of them will 
lead to the clearest views on every 
question of our ancient history. 

In the present instance we see the 
church and village closely surrounding 
the castle walls, when thousands of 
acres were open to the choice of the 
inhabitants : and as this is not a soli- 
tary instance, but one of a numerous 
class, we cannot fail to arrive at the 
conclusion that the feudal system was 
productive of the most beneficial re- 
sults, and was a state the most suit- 
able to the times in which it was 

3 
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formed, and in which it flourished, 
that could be devised or invented. 

The village at present contains but 
one church, although, as before ob- 
served, there were two at the time of 
the Domesday survey. The second 
church may have perished altogether, 
though there is some foundation for 
the supposition that it may have been 
Maplecomb or Farningham. The for- 
mer place appears to have originally 
formed part of this parish ;* and the 
church of the latter village was an- 
ciently accounted as a chapel of ease 
to Eynesford.t 

After viewing this village, if the 
visitor proceed to Farningham, he 
will scarcely help being attracted by 
the following inscription on a stone in 
the burying-ground of the Dissenters’ 
meeting-house : 

‘* Edward Hodges, 
the humble instrument 

of introducing the Gospel into this village, 

who fell asleep in Jesus 10 Jan. 1814, 

in the 57 year of his age.’’ 


When he learns from the evidence af- 
forded by the architecture of the 
church that at least seven centuries 
have passed since its erection, and 
that the ancient record of Domesday 
carries it back perhaps a century fur- 
ther—when he reflects on this, he 
will learn how much value it is ne- 
cessary to attach to this piece of sec- 
tarian presumption. E. I. C. 





Roman NuMERALS. 


NotTWITHsTANDING the great utility 
of our common Arabic figures, the Ro- 
man Numerals still continue generally 
in use among the literati, sculptors, 
and printers of the present day. How 
they originated has often perplexed the 
ingenuity ofthe learned. According to 
my opinion, their origin and rationale 
have never been as yet satisfactorily 
explained. That they were the rude in- 
vention of a semi-barbarous people, 


_and that people the early Romans, is 


generally admitted; because inscrip- 
tions have been found, in these nu- 
meral characters, with dates anterior 
to the first Punic war. The Hebrews, 
the Greeks, and other ancient nations, 
adopted the common letters ofthe alpha- 





* Thorpe, Custumale Roff. 108, 
+t Hasted, vol. i, 309, 
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bet, as signs of number,—the letter A 
being No. 1, B No. 2, and so on; but 
the Romans, who were never cele- 
brated as_ skilful arithmeticians or 
mathematicians, confined themselves 
to the seven letters which we call 
numerals, viz. 1, V, X, L, C, D, M. 
Why they adopted the letter C as the 
initial of centum for 100, or M as the 
initial of mille for 1000, is readily un- 
derstood; but why V should stand for 
five, X for 10, or L for 50,—these 
letters not being the initials of any 
corresponding words,—is more diffi- 
cult to account for. I think there is 
only one way of explaining the matter ; 
and it shews, at the same time, the 
rude simplicity of the primitive Ro- 
mans. In the first place, the unit 
appears to be naturally represented, 
like the Arabic figure of 1, by a single 
perpendicular line, according to the 
simple notation of an unlettered indi- 
vidual. Thus the Chinese, who are 
undoubtedly the most ancient people 
in the East, have for ages represented 
the number 1 by a simple perpendi- 
cular line, the number 2 and 3 by 
similar lines, and the decimal number 
10 by the unit line crossed thus +-. 
The unlettered Canadian Indians of 
South America also express the num- 
ber 1 in the same manner; and the 
number 10 by a circle perforated by 


the unit thus a) ; as may be seen 


ov reference to an Indian Gazette, 
taken many years ago, by a French 
officer, from the American original. 
Having shown the common and 
simple origin of the unit system, and 
that the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. were 
denoted by simple lines, thus ||||, we 
may presume that some means would 
soon be devised to shorten the repeti- 
tion of these digits. Hence, among 
the early Romans, the character repre- 
senting five appears to have been pro- 
duced by a diagonal or fifth line drawn 


across the four units, thus IN which 


evidently resembles the letter V. Un- 
tutored savages thus count the number 
four by their four fingers, and then 
cross them with their thumb to denote 
the number five. The union of the two 
characters denoting V will produce the 
letter X, which answers to twice five 
or ten. The savage also counts the same 
number by the union of his two hands. 
Gent. Mae. Vot., VIII. 


Origin of Roman Numerals, 
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As it would have been inconvenient 
to write eight or nine X’s for 80 or 
90, the sign for 50 appears to have 
been produced by cutting off the upper 
half of the letter C, the initial of cen- 
tum, which, before the use of uncial or 
curved letters, had a square form thus 
LL. In the same manner, for pro- 
ducing the number 500, the first half 
of the uncial letter (¥), the initial of 
mille, was cut off; thus producing a 
character similar to the letter D; and 
a line drawn over any one of the nu- 
merals increased it to as many thou- 
sands; thus D stood for 500,000, L 
for 50,000, and so on. P. A. N. 


Mr. Ursan, Dorchester, Aug- 
WITH your kind permission I would 
offer a few words on the subject of 
the letter of your correspondent T. T., 
the Peopling and Languages of Britain 
and Ireland ; and, though I must make 
some objections to that gentleman’s 
opinion, yet, as[ infer from my name, 
though I cannot shew by my pedigree, 
that I am of Saxon blood, I trust he 
will believe that I write not for con- 
troversial victory, but for what I think 
the truth. I feel, then, that there are 
many and weighty arguments against 
his opinions that the ancient Caledo- 
nians were of German stock, and that, 
“‘except the western parts, the entire 
of Britain was inhabited by a Gothic 
or German race;” and think rather 
that all but the southern border, if not 
that also, was, at the time of Czsar’s 
invasion, occupied by a Celtic people. 
The Gothic and Celtic races, as I be- 
lieve all authors allow, were widely 
separate in religion and customs; and 
your correspondent states himself that 
their languages were totally different. 
Cesar, after describing the manners 
of the Gauls, adds, that the Germans 
were not at all like them, as they 
neither had Druids, nor used sacri- 
fices (‘‘ neque Druides habent,”’ ‘‘ ne- 
que sacrificiis student”’), nor followed 
agriculture (“‘ agriculture non stu- 
dent’’), and it was the greatest honour 
to cities to have round them very great 
solitudes from devastated borders ; and 
Tacitus, ‘‘ De morib. Germ.,” says, 


the grave of the German was a turf 

(‘‘ Sepulchrum cespes erigit”’), and 

they scorned the lofty and costly ha- 
2Z 
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nour of monuments (‘‘ monumentorum 
arduum et operosum honorem’”’) as 
displeasing to the dead; and adds of 
this and other things which he has 
stated, ‘‘ Hc in commune, de omnium 
Germanorum origine ac moribus ac- 
cepimus.” Hence, as far as we find 
Britain to have been originally inha- 
bited by a people having Druids, using 
sacrifices, and barrow burial, and 
speaking a Celtic language, and in 
short differing from the Germans of 
Cesar, Tacitus, and other authors, so 
far must we infer that it was occupied 
by a Celtic and not a German popula- 
tion. 

Now I for one am fully convinced, 
notwithstanding the opinion of Sir 
William Betham, that the Welsh and 
Gaelic are dialects of the same lan- 
guage ; and from what is, in this case, 
even better than ocular demonstration, 
the hearing of the ear. I know the 
pronunciation of Welsh, and being 
one evening last winter with an intel- 
ligent native of Inverness, who spoke 
no language but Gaelic till he was 
more than twelve years old, I gave 
him the Welsh names of the most 
common natural objects and actions ; 
and, on hearing the Gaelic ones, as 
uttered by him, I found they were 
chiefly almost identical sounds. This, 
however, would not be so readily de- 
tected by the eye from a Welsh and 
Gaelic dictionary, since, from the dif- 
ferent modes of spelling adopted in 
the two tongues, the identity of such 
words as the Welsh Jlaw, and the 
Gaelic lamh, for example, could not be 
well conceived without hearing both 
rightly pronounced. The Irish and 
Gaelic languages are so much alike, 
that I understand a Highlander is in- 
telligible to an Irishman, as a Welsh- 
man is to a Breton; and it is scarcely 
necessary to observe, that the Manx 
language, in which I have a Testament 
before me, is a dialect of the Gaelic, as 
the Cornish was of the Welsh : whence 
we cannot but infer that the Irish, the 
Gael, the Welsh, with the inhabitants 
of Armorica, and the Isle of Man, are 
all from the same stock—Celtic or 
Gaelic. 

Cesar says, in his Commentaries 
(De bello Gall. lib. v.) that in all Gaul 
(in omni Gallia) there were two higher 
orders, the Druids and Equites; and 
if Druidism was universal in Gaul, are 
we to think it was not in Britain, when 


he goes on to say, “ Disciplina (that 
of the Druids) in Britannia reperta, 
atque indé in Galliam translata esse 
existimatur : et nunc, qui diligentits 
eam rem cognoscere volunt, plerumque 
illo (that is to England, and not to a 
particular corner of it where only a 
Celtic race was found), discendi causa, 
proficiscuntur ?”” And do we not find 
in different parts of Britain, from 
Land’s End to Berwick, and from the 
Tweed to the Orkneys, Druid temples, 
or circles of stones, cromlechs, logan 
stones, barrows, the ‘‘ nonumentorum 
arduum et operosum honorem” un- 
known to the Germans, and other such 
things connected with the rites and 
burial of the Ceits? And does not the 
Saxon Chronicle say, time after time, 
not only that the Saxons fought “‘ with 
Bryttas”’ (with the Britons), but fought 
withthe Welsh (‘“‘gefuton with Wealas’’); 
meaning, as is clear from the times 
and places of the battles, the inhabi- 
tants of England; and the word 
Wealas shewing, as your correspond- 
ent understands the formation of the 
word, that they understood them to be 
Galli or Celts? And have we not, 
through the length and breadth of the 
land, rivers and places, the names of 
which either are, or are resolvable into, 
significant words in the Celtic dialects, 
while in the Teutonic tongues they 
mean nothing? Does not every body 
know that Dun meansa hill fort? And 
can one look over a map of ancient 
Gaul without observing how many 
Dunums are scattered over it? Or do 
we not know how many Dunums there 
were in England in the Roman occu- 
pation of the land? Or can we look 
at a map of Scotland or Ireland with- 
out finding these hill forts again in 
Dunbar, Dunbarton, Dunboyne, Dun- 
cannon, Dundalk, Dundee, Dunferm- 
line, Dunkeld, Dunmore, Dumfries? 
Or can I question that Avon, the name 
of more than one English river, is @ 
Celtic word, after hearing, as I went 
over the bridge of Crickhowell, a wo- 
man call her child O’r Afon (pron. O’r 
Avon), away from the river? Or that 
Celts, if they bestowed the name of 
Aberystwith, or Abergwilly, in Wales, 
did not also put on the names of Aber- 
nethy or Aberdeen, in Scotland? If 
Pen means a head or hill, and I find 
three or four hills in Somersetshire 
with that name, what am I to think 
but that it was given by Celts? And 
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if the Loughs of Ireland are Celtic, 
why are not the Lochs of Scotland? 
I am now writing south of Wansdike, 
in a part of England which, as is com- 
monly believed, was in early times 
occupied by a tribe of Belge, whom 
your correspondent says were a Ger- 
man race. This tribe were the Duro- 
triges (British Dwr, the water; trigo, 
to dwell). Their capital, the Dunium, 
or Dounion, of Ptolemy, or y Dun, the 
Celtic hill fort, is about two miles off. 
I have their barrows, the “‘ monumen- 
torum arduum et operosum honorem”’ 
aroundme. AndI am in Dorchester— 
Dwr castra—the castra or camp by the 
water. Some of those Belge were 
called morinit or maritimi, from mér, 
the sea, and came over to Dover, Dwfr 
(Doover), the water or sea town; and 
might have gone westward, calling the 
river Tone, “‘y T6n,” that is, the wave 
or water; and Ezeter, ‘‘ Caer wysg,” 
wysg or weisc, the name of the Usk 
and several other rivers, meaning only 
water. Indeed, evidence of the Celtic 
occupation of Britain might be brought 
from names of rivers and places in 
such quantity as would fill a book ; for 
those names could not have been be- 
stowed by the Saxon race, nor could 
Celts have given them but in occupa- 
tion of the land. 

It is not to be questioned but that 
when Tacitus states a thing as matter 
of fact, it is so; but he only guesses 
that the Caledonians were of German 
origin, from their large limbs and yel- 
low hair; as I may believe, from the 
robust limbs and light complexion of 
the modern Highlanders, that they are 
Germans. And he himself, as my in- 
telligent neighbour the author of the 
History of Dorchester observes, lays 
but little stress on these resemblances, 
as he shews by adding, ‘‘ seu durante 
originis vi, seu procurrentibus in di- 
versa terris, positio cceli corporibus 
habitum dedit,’”” whether from the 
lasting influence of their origin, or 
whether as the land runs out in diffe- 
rent directions, their geographical po- 
sition gives a different habit to their 
bodies. I cannot help thinking T. T.’s 
reasoning on the silence of Tacitus as 
to the languages of the Caledonians 
and Silures very unequal. Of the 


likeness between the languages of the 
Silures and Spaniards he says, ‘“‘ we 
have no reason to suppose that Tacitus 
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had any information on this point. 
Many Romans who had been in both 
Spain and Britain might observe a 
similarity of aspect in the Spaniards 
and Silures; very few (if any) would 
be able to compare their language.” 
And yet he says, in the other case, 
** Tacitus was not one who would over- 
look the circumstance of language. 
We may, therefore, be assured that 
there was nothing in the language of 
the Caledonians capable of militating 
against his conclusions.” To which I 
give an answer derived from his own 
reasoning, “‘ we have no reason to 
suppose that Tacitus had any informa- 
tion on this point. Many Romans 
who had been in both Germany and 
Britain might observe a similarity of 
aspect in the Germans and Caledo- 
nians; very few (if any) would be 
able to compare their language.” 

It is possible that the colony who 
arrived in Scotland from Ireland in 
the third or fourth century, only re- 
turned to their own countrymen, or 
Celts ; as there was once a like emi- 
gration of Britons to Armorica or 
Bretagne, in France, inhabited, as I 
believe is commonly allowed, by Celts, 
before, if not at the time.* If, how- 
ever, the honour of being aborigines 
could be taken from the Highlanders, 
we must yield them a no less one, 
that of having driven out the Goths 
and taken their land. 

W. Barnes. 


Mr. Ursan, 

THE tessere of wood attached to 
the coffins of Greco-Egyptian mum- 
mies are considered by M. Cham- 
pollion analogous to certain stamps of 
clay called sepulchral cones, whose 
use hitherto has been undetermined, 
and are to be attributed to that mix- 
ture of Greek and Egyptian rites which 
seems to pervade the embalming of 
mummies of the Egyptian Greeks : 
they are plates of wood, whose sur- 





* Des Carrieres says, in his Short His- 
tory of France, ‘‘ L’Armorique, autrement 
la Bretagne, se donna 4 Clovis en 497. 
Le nom de Bretagne lui est venu des 
Bretons, peuple Celte d'origine, dont plu- 
sieurs quittérent l’isle d’Albion lors de 
Vinvasion des Saxons, vers l’an 458, et se 
refugiérent dans l’Armorique, d’ou leurs 
ancétres étoient sortis.”’ 
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face has been rudely traced, stamped, 


or cut, with a short inscription indi- 
cating the name, parentage, age, or 
profession of the deceased. Three of 
these tesserz exist in the British Mu- 
seum : 


I. A tessera with an inscription 
traced in bluish-black ink, probably 
with the kash or writing reeds of 
Egypt, having the following inscrip- 
tion : 

” Aptroxpa- 
-TLWY O Kal 
TaeovoCors 
ev Woxn. 

It is easy to perceive by the various 
inscriptions, either of edicts or acts of 
adoration, made by the Greeks in 
Egypt, that many of them, and es- 
pecially those who had formed any 
alliance with native families, were de- 
nominated by a Greek and enchorial ap- 
pellation, indicated by 6 xaior “alias,” 
as Bynoapiwy 6 kal’ Awpovos. Thus the 
first term of the inscription, Harpo- 
cration, is purely Greek, and can be 
derived from roots in that language. 
It is, besides, a patronymic of Harpo- 
crates, signifying the son or descendant 
ofthat god, analogous to Zapamar, Sara- 
pidn, the son or descendant of Sarapis— 
the common form by which the Greeks 
translated the names of individuals, 
entitled in enchorial the sons of di- 
vinities. An analysis of many of the 
Greek names in Egypt affords similar 
results. Thus on an altar of M. Gio- 
vanni d’Athanasi, lately exhibited in 
Exeter Hall, there is a dedication— 
MeydA@ Ge Sapamids TMavioxos Zapa- 
ma@vos—‘*To the great god Sarapis, 
from Paniskos son of Sarapién.” 

The name Paniskos in this inscrip- 
tion is also purely Greek, signifying 
“the little Pan,” a well recognized 
form of Greek diminutives. But the 
second appellation of the tessera Tzou- 
obsis can neither be interpreted by 
the Greek language, nor has any con- 
nexion with its formation of proper 
names. The term Petammén, an en- 
chorial appellation, signifying ‘ be- 
longing to Ammon,” was translated by 
the Greek "Appomos, “the Ammdénian” 


Tessere of Wood on Greco-Egyptian Mummies. 
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on the coffin brought by M. Caillaud 
to Paris. Supposing then the final s 
of TaeovoCcois to be merely a Greek 
euphonic addition, we have the ulti- 
mate syllable ox, the old Coptic term 
for ‘‘son”’ replaced by WH Pé in our 


present remains, and Taeovo€ as the 
enchorial or Egyptian name of Har- 
pocrates. 

II. A tessera with the legend traced 
in bluish-black ink, and then rudely 
engraved : 

OGcavovc 

éerav NA 

LKB KOMMOAOY 

Tain i. 
The name of the deceased Theand 
indicates her sex. After an inspection 
of numerous texts on pottery in Gau’s 
«* Monumens de Nubie,” and from the 
analogy of the manner in which xvpiov 
and xawapos are written, I have given 
the restoration of Koppodov to this con- 
fused inscription. A chronological dif- 
ficulty here presents itself, which it is 
not easy to surmount. Commodus 
ascended the imperial throne in A. D. 
180, and was assassinated in A. D. 192, 
a period of twelve, not twenty-two 
years. Two years after the death of 
Commodus the power of Severus was 
fully established ; so that it was highly 
improbable any post-dating could have 
taken place. The predecessor of Com- 
modus, too, only reigned nineteen 
years. The first of Payni fell on the 
26th of May; so that the 8th of that 
month will be the 2nd of June. Sup- 
posing acorrection of the K to I, the 
text would then stand corrected to the 
chronology. 


III. A tessera with the inscription 
engraved : 
“Hpas vios ‘Hpa 
“Hpaxkeidou ayo 
pa vdpuou érav 
TpudKovTa €v 
Wine. 
The initial repetition of ‘Hpa is of 
course an error; the rest of the in- 
scription does not present any thing 
worthy of comment. 
JEGYPTIACUS. 
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A brief Memoir of the Campaigns of Edward the Third in the Years 1345, 1346; 
and 1347, ending with the Surrender of Calais: with a Defence or Apology of 
Edward as to his Conduct to Eustace de St. Pierre and the other Burgesses 


on the Surrender of that Fortress. 


THERE is, probably, no reign in 
the list of our Kings that is regarded 
by the English with so much pride 
and veneration, in a military point of 
view, as that of Edward the Third. 
During his reign, the species of war- 
fare peculiar to the genius of the age 
had arrived at the highest pitch of 
glory ; and independently of Edward, 
and his son the Black Prince, amongst 
the foremost knights of chivalry were 
Derby, Chandos, Manney, Warwick, 
Basset, the two Audleys, Stafford, 
Pembroke—in short, all the flower of 
England, forming a galaxy of warriors 
the most renowned of any nation in 
noble deeds of arms. 

In the year 1345, the war between 
England and France, after a short and 
hollow truce, had broken out again, and 
Derby was despatched by Edward with 
a strong force into Gascony. In that 
campaign he reduced the castles of St. 
Basil, Rochmillon, Aguillon,'’ and the 
chief fortresses of that province, and 
then took up his winter quarters at 
Bordeaux. 

Philippe de Valois, King of France, 
alarmed at Derby’s success, raised an 
army the following year of 100,000 
men, to expel him from the country ; 
the command of which he gave to his 
eldest son John Duke of Normandy ; 
and Derby, whose number had been 
reduced in the previous campaign, 
finding himself unable to contend with 
so unequal a force, was obliged to 
abandon allhis advantages, concentrate 
his small army, and act on the defen- 
sive; throwing, however, a strong force 
into the fortress of Aguillon, so famous 
for its defence, and its final triumph 
over the enemy. 

It was at this juncture that Edward, 
perceiving Derby’s critical situation, 
and with a view of relieving him, 
raised that powerful force which was 
destined to shed so much lustre on 
his arms; and in the month of June 
1346, he embarked at Southampton, 
with his eldest son, then sixteen years 
of age, and nearly all the noble sons 


of England. His first intention was 
to land in Gascony; but on the per- 
suasion of Lord Harcourt, he altered 
his course and steered for the fertile 
plains of Normandy, taking upon him- 
self the office of captain of the fleet. 
Having made good his landing at Cape 
la Hogue, he lost no time, but com- 
menced his march the following day, 
and Honfleur, Harfleur, Cherbourgh, 
Carentan, St. Loo, all open towns, 
submitted to the conqueror. He then 
sacked Caen, plundered Louviers ; 
and, having despatched his fleet to 
England with immense treasure, by 
forced marches, to the consternation 
of Philippe, arrived on the banks of 
the Seine, intending to attack Rouen ; 
but finding the bridges broken down, 
he followed the course of the river 
as far as Poissy, within a few leagues 
of Paris, whilst the enemy was march- 
ing in a parallel direction on the op- 
posite side, watching his motions. 

It was here that Edward first began 
to see the peril of his situation: he 
had traversed a country of nearly 
eighty leagues, leaving an exasperated 

opulation, whom he had plundered, 
in his rear; an enemy three times in 
numerical strength in front; the bridges 
of the Seine broken down; his fleet 
despatched to England; his passage 
everywhere intercepted: so that in 
fact he could neither retreat nor ad- 
vance. At this juncture, Edward’s 
character as a great tactician was 
fully developed. He had recourse to 
stratagem: he kept a splendid court 
at Poissy,2 menaced Paris, sending 
his light troops almost to the gates 
of that city, so bewildering Philippe 
as to compel him to assemble his 
army at St. Denys for the defence of 
his capital, whilst, with incredible 
celerity, he threw over a bridge at 
Poissy, crossed the river, getting some 
twenty-four hours’ start of his oppo- 
nent. He then, to avoid the excur- 
sions of Philippe’s numerous cavalry, 
marched through the woody country 
of Picardy, and arrived on the banks 





1 Froissart. 


2 Froissart. 
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of the Somme. Here also he found 
the bridges broken down : the passage 
of that river at the ford of Blanche 
Taque and the defeat of Sir Godemar 
du Fay, are well known: and in the 
whole of this memorable campaign, 
even including the battle of Crecy, 
there was, probably, no military ex- 
ploit so brilliant. Pursued by an ene- 
my whose cavalry alone nearly equal- 
led in numerical strength Edward’s 
whole army, he arrived on the banks 
of the Somme by forced marches (hav- 
ing more the appearance of a flight 
than a march), followed closely by 
Philippe; and so nice was the race 
between the two Kings, that where 
Edward breakfasted, at Arraines, 
Philippe dined, partaking of his bro- 
ther’s wines and cold meats. At the 
Somme, Edward found the ford strong- 
ly guarded, the enemy close in his 
rear. In this extremity, he attacked 
and defeated the enemy in the river; 
and so nearly was he inclosed in the 
net which Philippe had spread for 
him, that part of his followers and 
baggage, unable to reach the opposite 
bank in time, were cut off by the avant 

uard under the command of Sir John 

ainault. Having crossed the river, 
he took up his position at Crecy, the 
battle of which, gained on the 5th 
August 1346, is familiar to every one. 
After this decisive victory, Edward 
remained master of the field, his crip- 
pled opponent unable to follow him ; 
and he leisurely approached Calais, 
then his chief object, which he placed 
in a state of siege early in September 
following. 

The governor of Calais, John de 
Vienne, was a man of great prudence 
and valour: he had amply supplied 
the garrison with all essentials for a 
long siege, and was supported by the 
inhabitants with a firmness and reso- 
lution proportionable to the perils and 
dangers that beset them. One of the 


evils anticipated by the governor was: 


famine ; resolving, therefore, to get 
rid of the old, the infirm, and the use- 
less, he forced them through the gates ; 
and Edward was so struck with their 
wretchedness, that, with a generosit 
peculiar to his character, althoug 
much to his disadvantage, he gene- 
rously permitted them to pass through 
his army, and relieved their necessi- 
ties. 


Whilst the siege was carried on with 
vigour, Philippe, in the spring of the 
following year, determined to make a 
grand effort to relieve the town: he 
had assembled an immense army at 
Amiens, and at a council held there, 
it was resolved to raise the siege. 

Froissart states this army to have 
consisted of 200,000 men,—an in- 
credible number ; and that on Philippe’s 
leaving Arras, it extended three leagues 
over the country. In June 1347, he 
encamped on the hills above the small 
village ‘of Sangatte, three miles west 
of Calais ; and when Edward first saw 
this immense army approach, it ap- 
peared to him like a new siege. Per- 
ceiving, with his usual sagacity, that 
the French could only reach him by 
two roads, one along the downs on the 
sea-side, the other by a causeway and 
a bridge called ‘‘ Nieulet Bridge ”’3 (the 
rest of the country being full of 
marshes), he caused his navy, which 
he had previously ordered from Eng- 
land, to anchor as near the coast 
as possible, to annoy the enemy in 
that direction, whilst with a chosen 
body of troops, he gave the command 
of Nieulet Bridge to Derby. Thus 
embarrassed, Philippe sent his mar- 
shals to reconnoitre, who reported he 
could approach no way without the 
risk of his whole army; and agreeably 
to the chivalrous spirit of the age, he 
immediately despatched Lord Rybe- 
mont to invite Edward to a pitched 
battle, requesting of him and his 
council to fix upon a proper field for 
the contest. Edward’s reply was,— 
“Tell my adversary I have been here 
nearly a year; he might have come 
sooner if he pleased ; I am not inclined 
to follow his advice, or to leave a 
ng I am on the point of taking, and 

ave so much desired and dearly 
bought ; ifhe chooses to attack me, he 
may follow his inclination.” Finding 
there was no hope of accomplishing 
his object, Philippe had the mortifi- 
cation of withdrawing his immense 
army again to Amiens, where it was 
soon after disbanded, leaving Calais to 
its fate. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the 
miseries of this devoted place during 
so arduous a siege, or of the pillage 





3 Near to where Nieulet Fort now 
stands. 
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or insubordination of its inhabitants 
(goaded by famine), which the more 
zealous and devoted of its citizens were 
unable to subdue; it may suffice to 
state, that a messenger was inter- 
cepted from the garrison to Philippe, 
declaring that they had eaten their 
horses, dogs, and all other animals 
they could procure, and that nothing 
remained but to eat each other; and 
they assured him, if he did not re- 
lieve them, they had resolved to at- 
tack the enemy and die with honour 
in the field, rather than perish with 
hunger in the town; ending with a 
wish that God might give him grace 
to make to them and their heirs a 
suitable return for what they had 
suffered in his service. It has been 
said that Edward sent this intercepted 
letter to the King of France. 

Having stated thus briefly the chief 
incidents of these brilliant campaigns, 
we arrive at the second position, a 
defence or apology of Edward as to 
his conduct to Eustace St. Pierre and 
the other five burgesses of Calais, on 
whose fame the historian has thrown 
so great a stigma. Edward has been 
represented by Froissart (the only 
contemporary historian who has noticed 
the circumstance) as being so greatly 
irritated, for the losses and disappoint- 
ments he incurred in this protracted 
siege, that he had resolved to take 
signal vengeance on all the citizens ; 
but that he had been so far appeased 
by his generals, as to require that six 
only of the chief inhabitants should be 
his victims, that they should present 
to him the keys of the town, bare 
headed and bare footed, with ropes 
about their necks, and he would spare 
the others; the historian goes on to 
state that in this extremity the citi- 
zens were relieved by the noble de- 
votion of Eustace de St. Pierre, the 
first who offered himself as a victim, 
followed by five others who approached 
Edward, laid the keys at his feet, and 
sought the death he required ; but that 
through the clemency of his Queen, 
who in humility and tears begged their 
lives, his memory was rescued from 
80 great an infamy. 

Mr. Hume is the first historian who 
in a note on this subject has thrown 
a doubt on this remarkable story, 





* Knighton, 2593; Amesbury, 157. 
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attributing to Froissart some mistake, 
arising, as he says, ‘‘ either from negli- 
gence, credulity, or a love of the mar- 
vellous.”* Independently of the noble 
and generous character of Edward, 
which might have sheltered him from 
so great a calumny, there are many 
circumstances which render Froissart’s 
account extremelysuspicious. There is 
a document in Rymer’s Foedera, the 
authenticity of which is indisputable, 
which proves Edward’s conduct to St. 
Pierre to have been any thing but that 
of revenge, and that, instead of punish- 
ing, he actually rewarded him for his 
noble conduct at Calais: this is a 
grant of Edward, whereby he gave to 
St. Pierre an annual pension of forty 
marks sterling, until, according to his 
situation, he might otherwise be pro- 
vided for. The following is a copy :— 
A. D. 1347. An. 21 Edw. 3. 
Cart. et pat. apud Cales. 21 Edw. 3, 
m.4. In Turr. Lond. 
Pro Eustachio de Sancto Petro.® 

Rex omnibus ad quos &c. salutem, 
Sciatis quod de gratia nostra speciali 
et pro bono servicio nobis per Eusta- 
chium de Sancto Petro pro custodia et 
bona dispositione ville nostre Calesii 
impendendo, concessimus ei pro sus- 
tentatione sua quadraginta marcas 
sterlingorum percipiendas singulis an- 
nis ad scaccarium nostrum ad festa 
Pasche et sancti Michaelis per equales 
portiones, quousque de statu ejusdem 
Eustachii aliter duxerimus providen- 
dum. In cujus &c. 

Teste rege apud Cales viii die Oc- 
tobr. Per ipsum regem.? 

Now this is a provision made by 
Edward for the very man whom Frois- 
sart says the King had devoted to 
death! Itis singular that Mr. Hume, 
who was sceptical on the narrative of 
Froissart, has not noticed this docu- 
ment: he might not have seen it ; or, if 
he had, had not thought it necessary 
to notice it. The navigator, who 
traces an immense river with a view 
of pursuing it to its source, does not 





5 See note at the end of reign of Ed. 3, 

6 In an interview which the author 
lately had with Sir Henry Ellis, he in- 
stantly referred him to thisdocument. It 
may be difficult to say which of the two 
qualities, acumen or courtesy, preponde- 
rate in this profound antiquary. 

7 Rymer, vol. iii. p. 138. 
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leave his main object to explore the 
various small streams and creeks he 
passes ; and so the historian, having 
certain great events to develope, cannot 
be expected to notice every minor cir- 
cumstance that may have occurred in 
the general stream of his history. 

In analysing this document, it 
may be proper to notice that part par- 
ticularly which states the provision to 
have been made “‘ for the service done 
by St. Pierre in his protection and 
good disposition of our town of Calais.” 
At the date of the grant, the 8th of 
October, the town was then Edward’s: 
it had been surrendered to him in 
August. It is presumed the service 
alluded to meant the devotion which 
St. Pierre had shewn during the siege 
in restraining the townsmen, goaded 
by famine, from burning or destroying 
the place or the gates or walls, and 
from committing those various excesses 
which men in such extremities are 
too apt to do. 

The open and generous character of 
the King, and the heroic deportment 
of St. Pierre, form a prominent and 
strong auxiliary argument against so 
base an act; and there is one trait of 
Edward’s conduct so striking, so much 
in point, that it would appear as if the 
historian had introduced it as an 
antidote against the very poison which 
he had himself disseminated. 

After the surrender of Calais, and 
soon after his return to England, 
Edward had appointed Aimeny de Pavie 
governor ofthe town. This man proved 
treacherous; and from a spirit of 
avarice, had agreed to sell the place to 
De Charni, a French commandant, for 
20,000 crowns. Apprized of his trea- 
chery, Edward counteracted the plot: he 
appeared suddenly in disguise with 
his son and a select force in Calais ; 
and on Charni’s appearance with a 
body of French soldiers to surprise 
the garrison, he attacked and de- 
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feated the party, engaging De Rybau- 
mont sword in hand, who yielded to 
the King’s valour. The historian goes 
on to state, that the French soldiers 
who had fallen into Edward’s hands 
were treated with courtesy, that he 
rewarded De Rybaumont with a rich 
string of pearls, and even accosted 
De Charni himself without any se- 
verity of reproach. Could this be the 
same prince who in cool blood had 
meditated the death of so brave a man 
as St. Pierre, whose only offence was 
his heroic devotion to his king and his 
country? the same king who had 
shewn such humanity to the wretched 
citizens of Calais, expelled by the go- 
yernor from their native place ! 
Thereis an opinion prevalentamongst 
some French historians of the present 
day, who maintain St. Pierre to have 
been a tool or stipendiary of Edward :* 
there is, I believe, no proof on record, 
either in French or English history, to 
support so great a stain on his patriot- 
ism: the document above quoted 
would be but lame proof indeed. If 
St. Pierre had been a traitor to his 
country, he would not have been re- 
warded thus openly by a pension, but 
by some secret recompense equivalent 
to his services. Edward’s policy on 
the one hand, and St. Pierre’s reputa- 
tion for loyalty on the other, would 
have forbad all publicity. The situa- 
tion of St. Pierre, too, as a private 
citizen, afforded him no power or op- 
portunity of betraying Calais to Ed- 
ward ; the governor alone could have 
rendered so important aservice. But 
what was the conduct of the governor 
and of those brave men his adherents ? 
they sustained a siege of eleven months 
in duration, a siege unparalleled in 
modern history for its sufferings; so 
reduced by famine that they had eaten 
every living thing, however loathsome, 
within the walls. No; St. Pierre had 
lost every thing in his devotion to 





8 If Edward had bribed St. Pierre, the French historians of the day would have 


rejoiced to have noticed so flagrant an act. 


Calais was at that time a place of great 


importance, and all circumstances relating to the siege and surrender of the town 
would have been recorded ; but it is not alluded to in the chronicles of St. Denys, or 


in any of the French annals. 


9 Voltaire, who sneered at every thing except his own productions, thought there 
could be no heroism in the class of men called burgesses: he laughs at St. Pierre and 
his compatriots, calls their devotion ‘‘ un énorme ridicule,’’ in the same way as he 


ridiculed Joan of Arc. 
4 
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Calais; and it was as honourable in 
him to accept, as it was in Edward to 
grant, this public—this open remune- 
ration to so exalted a patriot.” 

if tradition be of weight, and can 
supply the defect of history, there is 
even at this day a decisive testimonial 
of the veneration in which he is held 
by his countrymen, which publicly 
records his virtues. There is, if we 
mistake not, over the gateway of the 
hotel de ville of Calais, a bust or 
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country. The painter and the poet 
have also distinguished him by their 
genius. 

In this paper the primary object has 
been to vindicate one of the noblest of 
our kings from a deep stain on his 
conduct as a warrior; and in this de- 
fence of St. Pierre, however feeble, the 
author has nearly the same gratifica- 
tion; for whilst it tends to support the 
virtues of that great patriot, it operates 
also as an auxiliary defence of the 





exalted character of the king himself. 
CurisTtorHer GopMOND. 


effigy of St. Pierre, with an inscription 
commemorating his services to his 








ROMAN SEPULCHRAL STONE FOUND IN LONDON. 


Mr. Ursan, Lothbury, Sept.1. for the new sewer at Loudon Wall, 
I forward you a sketch of a Ro- near Moorgate, at about eighteen feet 
man sepulchral inscription discovered from the surface. The stone is twelve 
a few days since by the excavators inches square and about three inches 





10 M. de Chateaubriand, on the other hand, says, that a spirit of distrust spread itself 
amongst the French towards the end of the last century, it became the fashion to be 
sceptical, and in the same manner as they were indifferent to the religion of their 
ancestors, so had they become incredulous of their glory, and he alludes to St. Pierre 
as an instance. 

" “The Society of Antiquaries of the Morini’ at St. Omer lately offered a golden 
“medal for the best dissertation on the historic fact of the devotion of St. Pierre, of 
which several of their authors had doubted. The author of this memoir has not seen 
these works: he understands there were two productions, one maintaining Freissart’s 
narrative, supported by the opinions of Rymer, Mezerae, Villaret, Henry, and others ; 
the other taking a different view of the subject, accusing Froissart of dealing in romance, 
asserting that his Chronicles from 1326 to 1356 were founded on those of Jean Lebel, 
who was of a more fanciful and romantic turn than Froissart himself, and concluding 
by saying that history written by the inspiration of truth is preferable to that dictated 
by sentiment. The Society came to a determination, by a majority 14 against 11, 
that the solution of the historical problem was not decided ; but they adjudged the 
medal to the latter writer, on account of the elegant composition of his work. 

Gent. Mac. Vor. VIII. 3A 
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thick. Its wxra of deposit, judging 
from its general character and colla- 
teral evidence, may be assigned pro- 
bably to the time of Antoninus Pius, 
or to a period not far subsequent. 

Inscriptions, though they have been 
met with in the precincts of Roman 
London, are by no means of frequent 
occurrence. This fact may partly be 
accounted for by taking into consider- 
ation the numerous excavations that 
through so many centuries, for such a 
variety of purposes, must have been 
made inacity so important and po- 
pulous, and at times when the study 
of antiquities was not, as at the pre- 
sent day, an object of such general 
interest ; so that the extrinsic merit of 
ancient altars and inscribed stones was 
overlooked or disregarded, and the re- 
lics valued merely for the material and 
its applicability to be worked into the 
foundation of houses, or other pur- 
poses of building. The present object 
of our notice, which is the only one 
of the kind that has been brought to 
light in London within the scope of 
my personal observation, if not very 
important in a general historical point 
of view, is highly interesting to the 
antiquarian topographer. 
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The reading presents no difficulty of 
solution. 


Diis Manibus. 
Grata, Dagobiti Filia, (vixit) Annos 
Quadraginta. 
Solinus Conjugi Karissime Fieri 
Curavit. 


The name Grata is often met with 
in ancient inscriptions. Solinus also 
occurs; but the word Dagobitus 1 do 
not perceive either in Gruter, Reine- 
sius, Muratori, nor in some other 
writers that I have referred to. Set- 
ting aside the well-known Dagobertus, 
the nearest resemblance I can find to 
this name, which is evidently of Gaul- 
ish or British origin, is in that of 
Dagodubnus, a potter, on a fragment 
of Samian ware in my possession, 
which was found also in London. The 
stone, I understand, has fortunately 
been secured for our city museum in 
Guildhall. 

My thanks are due to Mr. J. Ed- 
wards, jun. of Finsbury Circus, for 
first drawing my attention to this dis- 
covery. 

Yours, &c. 
Cuarves Roacu Situ. 





MEMORIALS OF LITERARY CHARACTERS, No. XX. 


Letrers rrom GeorGe STEPNEY TO 
Jacos Tonson. 


THE first of these letters of George 
Stepney, one of the poets whose works 
are comprised in the collection of 
Johnson and Chalmers, was sent to 
Tonson, in company with ‘‘ A Poem 
dedicated to the Blessed Memory of 
her late Gracious Majesty Queen 
Mary,” which will be found in the 
** British Poets’ (Chalmers’s Edition), 
vol. viii. p. 355. His own criticisms 
on his production, and the distinguish- 
ed persons upon whom he calls for 
emendations, now appear not a little 
amusing, at the same time that they 
afford a picture of the facilities which 
the shop of such a bibliopole as Tonson 
then afforded for the intercourse of the 
wits of the day. 





Lipstadt, in Febr. 1695. 


Mr. Tonson, 

I had gott as far as Wesel* when I 
receiv‘ y™ letter, and had indeed lay’d 
aside all thoughts of writing upon this 
melancholy subject; bu: at y" desire 
and S' W. Trumbulls com’and (to w*" 
I always pay great deference) 1 have 
try’d wt I cou’d do, and here send it 
you, such as I cou’d ham’er out be- 
tween Wesel and Lipstadt; you will 
find by the coursness and flatness of 
it, that it is ye product of Westphalia 
dyet and no sleep; but they that will 
have a poem, must have a poem, as 
Busby used to say of a may-pole. 

I expect no manner of consideration 
for it, but shall be sufficiently satisfyed 
if | hear you are no loser by it, and 
may allow my sisters a dozen copyes, 








* Mr. Stepney passed the greater part of his active life in diplomatic missions to 


the various German princes. 
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because I’me sure they will be kind 
enough to like it, tho’ nobody else 
shou’d. ‘ 

I cou’d wish I had not been hurryed 
away from London, but might have 
had my friends about me to judge and 
correct ; but tho’ that cannot be, you 
may at least carry it to some of the 
best judges before you print it. Per- 
haps the subject is not y* most agree- 
able to Mt Dryden; yet 1 am per- 
swaded he is so much my friend as to 
deal impartially with me, and I hope 
will alter severall places in the many 
that want to be corrected. If you go 
early ina morning to M™ Montague, 
perhaps he may have leisure to peruse 
it, and with a cast of his eye will tell 
you where it most fails. You will 
likewise shew it M* Congreve, and tell 
him I have read his Pastorall with so 
great satisfaction, that I cannot but 
wish the Harlemer Gazett (which says 
the King has given him 100" for it) 
may for this time have told truth. I 
do not think it will be necessary to put 
my name to’t; for (besides that I am 
perswaded neither my name nor poem 
can help one another) you will find 
towards y* end of it, that I resolve the 
King shou’d go to Flanders, and con- 
sequently shou’d be ridiculous, if the 
Parliment shou’d prevail with him to 
y® contrary: but in this point follow 
Mr. Montague’s directions, who will 
best judge if it be worth owning or 
not. 

I shall now tell you wt faults | my- 
self find with it; and have numbered 
the lines that you may the easier run 
to them. 

The 4 first are too stiff, and the 4 
next too flatt. I may confess to you 
(for you cannot but observe it) that all 
beginnings come hard to me; but 
when I am once gott into y* right 
road, | can make shift to Canterbury 
it on, as Sir Godfrey calls it. Instead 
of y* 2¢ I had once put, 

On the firme basis of Maria’s praise :* 

Take y" choice, but I am sensible all 
y° 4 are wrong: so are the 5“ and 6: 
but I am sure Mr", Dryden at one mi- 
nute can sett them right. I wou’d 





* Now printed, 
Once more, my muse, we must an altar 
raise ; 
May it prove lasting as Maria’s praise ! 
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say, ‘where shall t begin and where 
end, her virtues being like a continued 
circle.”’ 


Her virtues a continued circle show, 
Or, 
Her numerous virtues like a circle show.T 


None of ’em are right, and yet a little 
matter may mend them, tho I cannot 
do it; and l’le assure you they have 
given me more trouble than all y¢ rest 
but some exordium was necessary, else 
y® 9 line wou’d have come too quick 
upon you. 

13. carryed shou’d be bore: w* think 
you of challenged ? 

22. may be altred thus : 

To mortalls, did in shapes like theirs ap- 

pear. 

24. instead of meant, you may put came. 

30 and 31. I think are a little too flatt, 
and may be left out; they are only 
like shoeing-horns to pull on y* 2 
following. 

41 and 42. shou’d be printed (I think 
in a roman character) because they 
sum'e up the 3 foregoing paragraphs, 
wherein her personal ma‘’ is de- 
scrib’d from 9 to 24; her charity 
from 25 to 33; and her piety from 
34 to 40. 

Either M'. Dryden or M'. Otway have 
a line on K. Charles like my 44'. 
Theirs runs confirme our hopes. 
However, I will not alter it.f 

51 and 52. ballance and sword must be 
distinguish’d by particular charac- 
ters, least otherwise it might not be 
perceiv’d that I hint at y® 2 ensigns 
of justice. 

55. Did in this couple, or Did in their 
union ;§ for couple is a mean word. 

60. 1 know not rightly if Aimus shou’d 
be writt with an H. See; ’tis a 
mountain in Thessaly, where Mars 
and Venus used to lye together. 

64. The Latin Hind is a known story 
in Livy and Florus; 11% chapt. and 
1 book. Lucius Quinctius was made 
Dictator from a plowman, and was 
sent in an exigency of state ag*t ye 





+t Now,— 

Her virtues like a perfect round appear. 
t Stepney’s couplet is, 

A mind so good, in beauteous strength 

array’d, 

Assur’d our hopes she might be long obey'd. 
§ It is printed, 

Did in their happy nuptials well agree. 
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fEquos and Volcios, whom he de- 
feated, and then return’d as it were 
in hast to his former occupation. 

The 2 lines in ye column are a very 
particular thought, but I judg’d it 
was too much an epigram, and too 
trifling for y¢ dignity of y* subject ; 
therefore I once left it out, as you 
may, if you are of yt opinion. 

80. You have read the Bible later 
than I; and must know best, if the 
Prophet’s name who was snatchd 
away, was Elija or Elisha. 

89. Instead of they own, put confess, to 
avoid too many monosyliables. 

The 92 and 93, came so easy to me, 
that upon my soul I know not if | 
made or stole them: you lent me 
Waller a little before I left England, 
and I likewise read in London a 
poem of Mr. Arwaker’s upon y* 
Queen’s death, but having neither 
of those authors by me, I cannot 
call to mind if either of them have 
lines like these two. You have a 
better memory, and if you find I 
have purloind, ’tis but just to 
strike ’em out; there will be no 
gapp in y® connexion. 

98. Soul shou’d be roman letters, to 
mark that by his soul likewise I do 
not mean in his soul as well.as the 
king’s, but in his soul as well as in 
his body, for you know Achilles was 
vulnerable in y¢ heel. That simile 
I think is very just and proper to y° 
subject. 

115. 1f 1 am not mistaken, Mr. Prior 
has something like this line in the 
ode he made in imitation of Horace. 
If he had, you may leave out the 4 
last; for the period will be as com- 
pleat without ’em. 

This is all I have to say to you con- 
cerning the verses, except that it is 
once more my opinion that no name 
shou’d be put to them. I wish for y* 
sake they may come out before y° fune- 
rall, else y* market may be spoild. 
When they are printed, give in my 
name a copy to Mr. Montague, Sir W. 
Trumbull, Mr. Blathwayt and Mr. 
Vernon, who will likewise send one to 
D. Shrewsbury. 

Tell Mr. Compton, when you see 
him, that if he had taken this oppor- 
tunity of coming with me, he might 
have seen the best part of Flanders, 
Ostend, Bruges, Ghent, Antwerp, 


Boisleduc, Grave, Cleves, Wesel, and 
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many other towns in Germany. I 
hope you’le keep y™ word in giving 
me a visit, and I can assure you, you 
shall be very welcome to 
Y* humble servant 
G. Srepney. 

I scribble over a copy to send to Mr. 
Prior, who perhaps may send you. 
some amendments. 

This comes to you under cover to 
Mr. Vernon. 





s.. Vienna, 24th March, 1703. 

I am glad to find by y* letter of the 
26th Jan’. that y’ Cesar advances so 
nobly: prince Eugene is very well 
satisfyed to be one of y™ subscribers, 
and has given me his arms and titles 
to be inserted under one of y’ cutts: 
in the graving thereof you must add 
the golden-fleece round the arms, and 
at bottom hang the fleece. 

In a post or two | hope to send you 
the like from the Margraffe of Baden ; 
and wherever else I can be usefull to 
you, you may freely dispose of me. 

These two generalls are as learned 
as they are brave, and are perfect 
masters of humanity-learning ; upon 


‘ my telling prince Eugene that you had 


printed Horace, &c. he desired one 
of y' editions, so ] desire you to send 
me one for him in sheets, and if you 
have none ready on the good-paper, 
then call at my lodgings where I beleive 
I have two lying in my library, one 
whereof may be deliverd to Count Vo- 
ratislaw’s people to bring hither, who 
1 suppose will leave England very soon 
after you may receive this letter. If 
any of the other 3 books have appear’d 
since 1 left England, my sister will 
satisfy you upon the delivering them. 

If among my papers I find any fitt 
to appear among y™ Miscellany, they 
shall be sent you by my next, when I 
intend to write to my L* Hallifax, to 
whom | desire my respects may be 
presented if you see him before | write 
to him. My hearty affections to the 
Kit-Cat; I often wish it were my 
fortune to make one with you at 3 in 
y® morning. 

I am ever y* most humble and 
faithfull serv’. G. SrepNry. 


S'. Weissembourg, 26 Sept. 1704. 

In my letter to you about Aldenham 

I shou’d have said something to you 
about y' Cwsar, but forgott it. Prince 
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Eugene is very inquisitive when he is 
to make his appearance, and I venture 
to tell him you will be ready by y® new 
year. Count Frise desires his name 
may be among y° subscribers; he de- 
serves it for his brave defence of Lan- 
dau, and for y* indefatigable care he 
employs at this time in recovering it: 
I’le be answerable to you for y* money, 
and in a post or 2 will send you his 
arms and titles. 

In y° sett of classicks I give to prince 
Eugene these two leaves were vicious, 
and you sent none to supply them: 
pray give in others that are correct to 
my sisters w*" they may send to me. 
W*. progress is made with St. Evre- 
mont? 

I am, S', Y* most faithfull 

humble serv‘, G. STEPNEY. 





Ss". Vienna, 28 Jany. 1705. 
Here you have the Margraf of Ba- 
den’s and Prince Eugene’s titles in 
Latin; I told you Mr. Davenant wou’d 
send you Count Frizen’s ; and if my 
worship is to appear in such noble 
company, you have my arms already 
in y* Virgill, and here you have in 
Latin the same terms the Queen gives 
me in her credentialls, where a Com- 
missioner of Trade makes a noble 
flourish. 

1 have corrected yt part of my in- 
scription wherein the criticks found a 
kind of petty treason, and here you 
have it as I think it may stand. If 
any prints of the other have appeared 
with you (besides the fewI sent) pray 
suppress them, and if you think this 
may be current without any further 
exceptions, you may ask Brigadier 
Cadogan’s opinion, and let it fly among 
you. 

I am sincerely, S', Y* most 

humble and faithfull serv‘, 
G. Stepney. 





Bittets or Sir Goprrey KNELLER 
to Tonson. 
My dear friend, 

I am heartely glad of your pleasures, 
which are such that you can forget 
your most hearty, and most entierly 
faithfull frind and humble servant, 

G. KNELLER. 
Dear Mr. Tonson, 

Just nauw | com hoem, and find 

your most acceptable letter and pre- 
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sent, but am heartely sorrow I cannot 
have your most desiret conversation this 
afternoon, but next sonday shall nor 
can hinder me for to see you both and 
serve you, being 

your most affectioned frind, 

and most obliget humble servant, 

G. KNELLER. 





Letrer oF THE Rev. Basi 
KENNETT TO TONSON. 

Basil Kennett was brother to White 
Kennett, Bishop of Peterborough, the 
English historian and antiquary. He 
was himself a classical antiquary, being 
the author of the work on ‘‘ Roman 
Antiquities,” which became a standard 
elementary authority; and also of 
Lives of the Grecian Poets. 





Ss C. C. C. Sep. 30th, 1696. 
Coming yesterday from Winchester 
side, which must needs put you fresh 
into my thoughts, I was the more de- 
lighted to find your letter. You slip’t 
so genteely hence, that I could not 
thank you for your past kindness, but 
on this occasion of a newone. The 
assurance, Sir, of your good opinion 
(however undeserved) is enough to 
engage me to a higher respect than 
ever fer poetry and you: and I should 
scarce desire a greater happiness than 
to be able to justifie your approbation 
as well as that do’s me credit. It’s ye 
best news in y* world that your great 
friend is so near the height of his 
glory, when ’twill be as impossible to 
think of Virgil without Mr. Dryden, 
as of either without Mr. Tonson. Your 
fifth Miscellany has long been a debt 
to y° world; and would notbe expected 
so patiently, but that you pay such 
large interest. I wish I could con- 
tribute any thing to fill up an odd page ; 
but have no copy that would deserve 
the meanest place in a collection of 
your making. However, if you con- 


tinue your commands, rather than ° 


disobey them, I will venture on some 
little attempt or other, not to serve 
you, but to show my unfitness for 
your service. 
Sir, Yours most respectfully, 
Basit Kennett. 

Mr. Wase gives you his thanks and 
service. 

To Mr. Jacob Tonson, at the Judges 
Head, near the Inner Temple Gate in 
Fleet-street, London. 
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Parson Youna. 

The Rev. William Young, a learned 
Greek scholar, was the editor of Hede- 
ric’s Lexicon and Ainsworth’s Dic- 
tionary, and translated the Plutus of 
Aristophanes jointly with Fielding the 
novelist, who was generally supposed 
to have taken from him the principal 
features of his Parson Adams, Young 
was curate or schoolmaster (probably 
both) at Gillingham, in Dorsetshire, 
whilst Fielding resided at East Stour 
Farm in the same parish. (See more 
of him in Hutchins’s Dorsetshire, 2d 
edit. iii. 211 ; Nichols’s Literary Anec- 
dotes, vol. vii. p. 482; Faulkner’s 
Chelsea, 1829, ii. 279). 

The following anecdotes have been 
recently printed in the Oxford Herald, 
‘‘from an original and unpublished 
MS.” 

«‘ Parson Young, a Dorsetshire par- 
son of great parts and learning, an 
absent man, and of no knowledge of 
the world. Fielding has drawn his 
character in the Adventures of Joseph 
Andrews, under the feigned name of 
Abraham Adams. He had a wife, six 
children, and a small curacy of about 
301. a-year. The following story 
shews him honest, simple, and without 
guile :— 

** Jointly with Fielding he translated 
and published Aristophanes’ Plutus, 
or God of Riches. Lord Talbot, to 
whom it is dedicated, sent Young five 
guineas, as a gratuity; but he fora 
long while refused it, because it did 
not belong to him, he having no hand 
in the dedication. At last he took it, 


but not for himself, but Fielding, who 
writ the dedication. He saw him 
daily for five days, but still forgot the 
five guineas. At last, upon a dispute, 
he pulled out the money, to lay a 
wager: being questioned about it, he 
said ’twas xpvaos Apiorodhavxos, and 
belonged to Fielding ; and so told the 
manner of his coming by it.—’Twas 
with great difficulty he could be per- 
suaded to take any part of it; but, at 
last, they, upon the judgment of the 
company, divided it; but he still in- 
sisted upon paying Fielding’s reckon- 
ing out of his share. 

‘“*He is now (Dec. 18, 1742) tutor 
to a young gentleman at 70/. a-year. 
Before he entered on this service, he 
endeavoured, by a feigned letter to 
himself, to get leave of his patron to 
— a fortnight in the country; but 
this letter, containing the pretended 
invitation, he put into his patron’s 
hands, sealed and unopened, which 
piece of absence discovered the scheme. 
So little was he able to act even this 
little piece of disingenuity. ’Tis like 
a schoolboy, who pretended to be 
robbed, and shewed a wound in his 
arm to vouch it, but was discovered 
because his clothes were whole. 

«‘Mr. Young was curate of Gilling- 
ham, and formerly schoolmaster at 
Rumsy, where he was so careless a 
man as to run into every tradesman’s 
debt, and had went to gaol if Sir J. 
St. B » Mr. Thomas, and others, 
had not raised money to redeem him. 
All he knew of the matter was, he 
wanted the goods and had ’em.” 








CHARACTERS, BY SIR HUMPHRY DAVY; 
From Memoirs of the Life of Sir H. Davy, by his Brother. 2 vols. 8vo. 1836. 
(Continued from p. 262.) 


Sir Joseru Banks. 


On the 19th June [18—], Sir Jo- 
seph Banks, who had been so many 
years President of the Royal Society, 
died. He was a good-humoured and 
liberal man, free and various in con- 
versational power, a tolerable botanist, 
and generally acquainted with natural 
history. He had not much reading, 
and no profound information. He 
was always ready to promote the ob- 
jects of men of science: but he re- 
quired to be regarded as patron, and 





readily sanctioned gross flattery. When 
he gave anecdotes of his voyages, he 
was very entertaining and unaffected. 
A courtier in character, he was a warm 
friend to a good king. In his rela- 
tions to the Royal Society, he was too 
personal, and made his house a circle 
too like a court. 


Dr. BaBINGTON. 
The best and warmest-hearted friend, 
the kindest husband and father, and, 
perhaps, the most disinterested physi- 
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cian of his time. With good talents 
and a fine tact, and a benevolence which 
created sympathy for him whenever 
he appeared, and, I believe, often cured 
his patients. 


Dr. Tuomas Youne. 

I must not pass by Dr. Young, 
called Phenomenon Young at Cam- 
bridge; a man of universal erudition 
and almost universal accomplishments. 
Had he limited himself to any one de- 
partment of knowledge, he must have 
been first in that department. But as 
a mathematician, a scholar, a hiero- 
glyphist he was eminent; and he 
knew so much, that it was difficult to 
say what he did not know. He was 
a most amiable and good-tempered 
man ; too fond, perhaps, of the society 
of persons of rank for a true philo- 
sopher.* 


Dr. BEDDOES 


Was reserved in manner, and almost 
dry, but his countenance was very 
agreeable. He was cold in conversa- 
tion, and apparently much occupied 
with his own peculiar views and theo- 
ries. Nothing could be a stronger 
contrast to his apparent coldness in 
discussion, than his wild and active 
imagination, which was as poetical as 
Darwin’s. He was little enlightened 
by experiment, and, I may say, little 
attentive to it. He had great talents 
and much reading, but had lived too 
little among superior men. On his 
death-bed he wrote me a most affect- 
ing letter, regretting his scientific 
aberrations. I remember one expres- 
sion—‘‘ Like one who has scattered 
the avena fatua of knowledge, from 
which neither branch, nor blossom, 
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nor fruit has resulted, I require the 
consolations of a friend.’”” Beddoes 
had talents which would have exalted 
him to the pinnacle of philosophical 
eminence, if they had been applied 
with discretion. 


Wo.Ltaston 


May be compared to Dalton for 
originality of view, and even for his 
superior accuracy. He was an admir- 
able manipulator, steady, cautious, and 
sure. His judgment was cool, his 
views sagacious ; his inductions made 
with care, strongly formed and seldom 
renounced. He had much of the same 
spirit of philosophy as Cavendish ; 
but, unlike Cavendish, he applied sci- 
ence to purposes of profit, and for many 
years sold manufactured platinum. 
He died very rich. Some accidental 
annoyances in the medical profession 
made him, I think, jealous and re- 
served in the earlier part of his life; 
but latterly he became far more agree- 
able and confiding, and was a warm 
and kind friend, and a pleasant social 
companion. 


FRANKLIN. 

A singular felicity for induction 
guided all his researches, and by very 
small means he established very grand 
truths. The style and manner of his 
publication (on Electricity) are almost 
as worthy of admiration as the doc- 
trine itcontains. He has endeavoured 
to remove all mystery and obscurity 
from the subject. He has written 
equally for the uninitiated and for the 
philosopher ; and he has rendered his 
details amusing as well as perspi- 
cuous, elegant as well as simple. 
Science appears in his language in a 








* Of the extraordinary accomplishments of Dr. Young there can be no doubt; and 
Sir H. Davy’s eulogy is by no means overstrained. We remember the late Rev. Mr. 
Tavell, late tutor of Trinity College, telling us how astonished he was one day at 
Cambridge, when the account of Young’s varied talents came on him for the first 
time,~ crowded into the space of a single morning; for he had not heard his name 
before. He was walking with a mathematical friend. They met Young: ‘ Don’t 
you know who that is? that is Young, the great mathematician.’? Afterwards, 
he met him with a friend, who said, ‘‘ Don’t you know Young, the great classic ?” 
He afterwards saw him on horseback—‘‘ That is Young, the fine rider !’’ said a 
third person, &c. In the calligraphy of his Greek characters, even Porson owned 
that Young exceeded him in fluency and freedom. We remember, a very few years 
before he died, when he was at Canterbury waiting for a conveyance to Ramsgate, 
and had refused the offer of a gentleman to take him in his phaeton,—his good- 
humoured, smiling, but more than half-serious reason for his refusal. ‘‘ Sir,’’ said 
he, “* I should have been obliged to talk to him as we went, and in a quarter of an 
hour, I can find out all any man knows.”’ 
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dress wonderfully decorous, the best 
adapted to display her native loveli- 
ness. He has in no instance exhibited 
that false dignity by which philosophy 
is kept aloof from common applica- 
tions, and he has sought rather to 
make her an useful inmate and servant 
in the common habitations of man, 
than to preserve her merely as an 
object of admiration in temples and 
palaces. 


Wituiam Givpert, M.D. and 
Lorp Bacon. 


The first epoch of Electrical Science 
must be referred to the time of Gilbert, 
and his views are developed in the 
treatise ‘‘ de Magnete,’’ published in 
1600. The ancients were acquainted 
with two electrical bodies only,— 
amber, eXextpov, which has given the 
denomination of the science, and “‘ lyn- 
curium,” which is either topaz, or 
tournaline. Gilbert ascertained that a 
great variety of substances were capa- 
ble of being excited,—as glass, sealing 
wax, resins, gums, and most of the 
earthy bodies, and that their electricity 
was impaired by moist air and aque- 
ous fluids, but not by oily and resi- 
nous substances; and he supposed 
electrical attraction to be a general 
property of matter, and thus contrasted 
with magnetic attraction, which was 
peculiar to bodies containing iron. 
His work is worthy of being studied, 
and 1 am surprised that an English 
edition of it has never been published. 
Gilbert was a man above his age. In 
his own times his philosophy was 
little attended to; and one reason 
why it was neglected in later periods, 
is the singular reproach thrown upon 
it by the great father of modern expe- 
rimental philosophy. ‘‘ Men (says he, 
in his book ‘‘ de Augmentis Scientia- 
rum’’) are continually carrying too far 
their own favourite theories, and en- 
deavouring to accomplish every thing 
by their own peculiar arts. Thus 
Plato has made all philosophy theo- 
logy, Aristotle logic, and Proclus 
mathematics; following these sci- 
ences as their first-born children, and 
making them their heirs to the exclu- 
sion of others. So the chemists ex- 
plain all things by the processes of the 
fire-place and the furnace; and our 
countryman, Gilbert, has attempted to 
raise a general system on the magnet, 
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endeavouring to build a ship out of 
materials not sufficient to make the 
rowing pins of a boat.”” In another 
place he treats the important electrical 
facts which Gilbert had discovered as 
fables. The illustrious critic of the 
sciences was occasionally misled by 
his zeal for the destruction of preju- 
dices and false opinions, and by his 
contempt for the absurdities of the 
ancient schools. Anxious to build up 
his own great edifices with his own 
materials and by his own strength, he 
refused all assistance ; and the founder 
of a new and grand philosophy, he 
scorned to blend either the facts or 
the opinions of others with what he 
conceived to be peculiarly his own 
work. Confident of greatness, and 
looking with a steadfast eye towards 
the creations of his noble genius, he 
did not fully see the merits of others ; 
as in the meridian light of our own 
sun we cannot perceive the stars, which 
are nevertheless the suns of other sys- 
tems. Noone can exceed me in ad- 
miration of this great man, and it is 
with a feeling of humility that I ven- 
ture to say, that his reproach of Gil- 
bert is unjust. Gilbert undoubtedly 
considered the earth as inclosed with 
magnetic poles, and this is now ac- 
knowledged as atruth. He perfectly 
and most accurately distinguished be- 
tween magnetical and electrical attrac- 
tion ; and he supposed, by a singular 
felicity of induction, and with a kind 
of prophetic sagacity, that the'motions 
of the heavenly bodies might depend 
upon a peculiar gravitation or attrac- 
tive power. He was far from possess- 
ing an unwarrantable spirit of gene- 
ralisation. In his Latin preface he 
says, in words which may be thus 
translated,—‘‘ My object is to arrange 
facts, founded on trials of the proper- 
ties of natural things, and to give to 
my subject demonstrations similar to 
those adopted in geometry, which on 
the most simple foundation raises the 
most magnificent works, which, by a 
few propositions, founded on the pro- 
perties of things belonging to the earth, 
enables the mind to comprehend the 
structure of the heavens. I renounce 
all subtleties connected with letters. 
I depend upon things which may be 
made evident to the senses, things 
which may be easily traced; and no- 
thing in this treatise has been done in 
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haste, every experiment has been care- 
fully repeated.” * 


VoLtTa 


I saw at Milan in 1814: at that 
time advanced in years; I think nearly 
seventy, and in bad health. His con- 
versation was not brilliant : his views 
rather limited, but marking great inge- 
nuity. His manners were perfectly 
simple : he had not the air of a cour- 
tier, nor even of a man who had seen 
the world. Indeed I can say generally 
of the Italian sgavans that though none 
of them had much dignity or grace of 
manner, yet they were all free from 
affectation. 


Guyton pE Morveau 


Was very old when I made his 
acquaintance; I believe seventy or 
eighty, and very feeble. Though he 
had been a violent Republican, he was 
Buonaparte’s Director of the Mint, 
and a Baron ofthe Empire. His man- 
ners were mild and conciliating; and 
it is a proof of the energy of his mind, 
that having promised his vote to a 
person as Corresponding Member of 
the Institute, he kept his promise, and 
my election wanted only his voice to 
be unanimous. Having never, when 
in France, inquired into the intrigues 
connected with elections, or interested 
myself about them, 1 should not have 
known this had he not himself told 
me, when I dined afterwards at his 
house. 


VavuqQuELin 

Was in the decline of life when I 
first saw him in 1813. A man who 
gave me the idea of the French che- 
mists of another age, belonging rather 
to the pharmaceutical laboratory than 
to the philosophical one. Yet he lived 
in the Jardin du Roi. Nothing could 
be more singular than his manners, 
his life, and his ménage. Two old 
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maiden ladies, the Mesdemoiselles de 
Fourcroy, sisters of the Professor of 
that name, kept his house. I re- 
member the first time that I entered 
it, I was ushered into a sort of bed- 
chamber, which likewise served as 
a drawing-room. One of the ladies 
was in bed, but employed in prepara- 
tions for the kitchen, and was actually 
paring truffles. Vauquelin wished 
some immediately to be dressed for 
breakfast, and I had some difficulty to 
prevent it. Nothing could be more 
extraordinary than the simplicity of 
his conversation: he had not the 
slightest tact; and even in the pre- 
sence of young ladies, talked of sub- 
jects which, since the paradisiacal 
times, never have been the subjects of 
common conversation. 


CuvIER 


Had even in address and manner 
the character of a superior man, much 
general power and eloquence in con- 
versation, and a great variety of infor- 
mation on scientific as well as popular 
subjects. I should say of him, that 
he is the most distinguished man of 
talents I have known; but I doubt if 
he is entitled to the appellation of a 
man of genius. 


Dz HumBotpt 


Was one of the most agreeable men 
1 have ever known. Social, modest, 
full of intelligence, with facilities of 
every kind; almost too fluent in con- 
versation. His travels display his 
spirit of enterprise. His works are 
monuments of the variety of his know- 
Jedge and resources. 


Gay Lvussac 


Was quick, lively, ingenious, and 
profound, with great activity of mind 
and great facility of manipulation. I 
should place him at the head of the 
living chemists of France.t 





* Gilbert’s work is ‘‘ Tractatus, sive Physiologia nova de Magnete. Sedini,” 4to. 
1633; and a posthumous work, ‘‘ De Mundo nostro Sublunari Philosophia Nova.” 
See an account of his work in ‘‘ Pope Blount’s Censura Authorum,”’ fol. p. 645. 
Bacon acknowledges, ‘‘ Naturam Magnetis laboriosissim? et magna judicii firmitate 
et constantia, necnon experimentorum magno comitatu et fere agmine perscrutatus 
est :’? and Barrow places him among those philosophers, ‘‘ acumine similes antiquis 


et prope pares.’’—EpirT. 


+ L lived much with Humboldt, Cuvier, Berthollet, &c. 


They were all kind and 


attentive to me; and except for Gay Lussac’s last turn of publishing without acknow- 
ledgement what he had first learnt from me, I should have bad nothing to complain 
of; but who can control self-love ?""=—V, Life, i, 482. 


Gant. Mae. Vou. VIII. 


3B 
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BERTHOLLET 


Was a most amiable man. When 
the friend of Napoleon even, always 
good, conciliatory, and modest, frank 
and candid. He had noairs and many 

races. In every way below La Place 
n intellectual powers, he appeared 
superior to him in moral qualities. 
Berthollet had no appearance of a man 
of genius; but one could not look in 
La Place’s physiognomy, without be- 
ing convinced that he was a very ex- 
traordinary man. 


La Prace, 


When a minister of Napoleon, was 
rather formal and grand in manner, 
with an air of protection rather than 
of courtesy. . He spoke like a man not 
merely feeling his own power, but 
wishing that others should be immedi- 
ately conscious of it. I have heard 
from good authority that he was ex- 
ceedingly proud of his orders, and that 
he had the star of the order of Re- 
union affixed to his dressing-gown. 
This was in 1813. In 1820, when I 
saw him again, his master had fallen— 
his manners were altered: he was be- 
come mild and gentlemanlike, and had 
a softer tone of voice and more grace 
in his form of salutation. I remember 
the first day 1 saw him, which was in 
Nov. 1813. On my speaking to him 
of the atomic theory in chemistry, and 
expressing my belief that the science 
would ultimately be referred to mathe- 
matical laws, similar to those which 
he had so profoundly and successfully 
established with respect to the me- 
chanical properties of matter; he 
treated my opinion in a tone bordering 


on contempt, as if angry that any re- 
sults in chemistry could, even in their 
future possibility, be compared with 
his own labours. When I dined with 
him in 1820, he discussed the same 
opinion with acumen and candour, and 
allowed all the merit of John Dalton. 
It is true our position had changed. 
He was now among the old aristo- 
cracy of France, and was no longer 
the intellectual head of the new aris- 
tocracy. And from a young and hum. 
ble aspirant to chemical glory, I was 
about to be called by the voice of my 
colleagues to a chair which had been 
honoured by the last days of Newton, 


SAUSSURE. 


Educated amidst the magnificent 
scenery of the Alps, this illustrious 
person felt in his early days the warm- 
est admiration of the study of geology, 
and his whole life was more or less 
devoted to it. Possessing from Na- 
ture a penetrating genius, he assisted 
her efforts by all the refinements and 
resources of Science. In his researches 
he spared no labour, and yielded no- 
thing to the common sentiment of 
self-love. A constant inhabitant of 
the mountains, he has exceeded all 
other writers in his descriptions of 
them. His delineations are equally 
vivid and correct; and as far as mere 
language is capable, they awaken 
pictures in the mind. De Saussure 
has presented the rare instance of a 
powerful imagination associated with 
the coolest judgment ; of the brilliancy 
of ideas and feelings of the poet, con- 
nected with the minute researches and 
deep sagacity of the philosopher, 





POETRY. 


THE OWL. 
(SCENE. WEARE’S COTTAGE IN HERTS.) 


OWL, that lovest the cloudy sky, 


In the murky air 


What saw’st thou there, 
For I heard through the fog thy screaming cry ? 


“ The maple’s head 


Was glowing red, 


And red were the wings of the autumn sky ; 


But a redder gleam 








Rose from the stream 
That dabbled my feet as I glided by.” 
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2. 


Owl, that lovest the midnight sky, 
Speak, oh! speak, 
What crimson’d thy beak, 

And hung on the lids of thy staring eye? 
**« "Twas blood! ’twas blood! 
And it rose like a flood, 

And for this I scream’d as I hurried by.” 


3. 


Owl, that lovest the cloudy sky, 
Again, again, 
Where are the twain? 
** Look while the moon is hurrying by :— 
In the thicket’s shade 
The one is laid— 
You may see through the boughs his moveless eye.” 


4. 


Owl, that lovest the cloudy sky, 
A step beyond, 
By the silent pond, 
I heard a low and moaning cry.— 
“* By the water’s edge, 
Through the trampled sedge, 
A bubble burst and gurgled by : 
My eyes were dim, 
But I look’d from the brim, 
And I saw in the weeds a dead man lie.” 


5. 


Owl, that lovest the midnight sky, 
Where the casements blaze 
With the faggots’ rays, 

Look, oh! look what seest thou there ? 
Owl! what’s this 
That snort and hiss— 

And why do thy feathers shiver and stare? 
«« 'Tis he, ’tis he— 
He sits ’mid the three, 

And a breathless Woman is on the stair.” 


6. 


Owl, that lovest the cloudy sky, 
Where clank the chains, 
Through the prison panes, 

What there thou hearest, tell to me, 
“In her midnight dream 
’Tis a woman’s scream, 

And she calls on one—on one of three,” 
Look in once more 
Through the grated door. 

“Tis a soul that prays in agony.” 












Song, suggested by one of Macneil. 


7. 

Owl, that hatest the morning sky, 

On thy pinions gray 

Away, away ! 
I must pray in charity ; 

From midnight chime, 

Till morning prime, 
Miserere, Domine ! 


B——Il. J. M. 








SONG. 
SUGGESTED BY ONE IN MACNEIL’S POEMS. 


SHE was a wee thing, she was a wee thing, 
She had na’ but left her Mither’s knee ; 

But I canna’ tell the words that fell 
Atween her lips to the heart o’ me. 


She was a wee thing, she was a wee thing ; 
The bloom it was bursting on the pea, 

And the breath of May was on flower and spray, 
When my heart was ta’en away frae me. 


She was a wee thing, she was a wee thing, 
Her years they were but ten and three ; 

Yet the bloom shall fade from grove and shade, 
Ere the look she gave will pass frae me. 


She was a wee thing, she was a wee thing; 
But ilka sound frae her lips so free, 
’T would have wiled frae the nest the birdie’s breast, 
And have pu’ed the young dove frae off the tree. 
She was a wee thing, she was a wee thing; 
But, oh! the tear that was in her ee, 
And the smile like the dew, shining bright on her mou’, 
And I think they will be the death o’ me. 
B—ti, Dec. 1837. J. M. 








THE MAN OF MOW. 


In Blackwood’s Magazine for March 1835, is an Address to the ‘Man or Mow,” 
@ presumed idolatrous pillar of stone; and lest it should be supposed to contain 
antiquarian truths, the following reply, in similar metre, is sent by a near resident : 


Wuoe’er thou art that to the “‘Man of Mow” 
Put’st questions mightier than he can solve— 
Questions of why? and where? and when? and how? 
That something like Omniscience involve— 
Short-sighted mortal !—hadst thou used thy senses, 
Thy askings had been framed in fewer tenses. 
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No doubt, when Chaos first began to move, 

I was like other atoms at their birth, 
Awaiting orders from the Court above 

To take my place amongst the things of earth ; 
And then, in due obedience to Divinity, 
I settled down by chemical affinity. 


Of Paradise and Adam I forget ; 
Perhaps, I was some hundred miles below 
My present station; not emerged as yet 
To stand aloft, as ’t were, on Nature’s brow.— 
I ’ve tried to think ; but vain has been reflection :— 
If e’er 1 knew, ’tis past my recollection. 





No doubt, when Noah built his ark, I served 
To fill a space in Nature’s work, as now ; 
But whether upright then or topsy-turved, 
I cannot charge my memory; or how 
I stood the fury of that shock stupendous— 
That breaking-up of all things so tremendous ! 


When knees have bow’d before me, I have heard 
Of Jews, Egyptians, Picts, and suchlike folk ; 
But as from home I very seldom stirr’d, 
I treated travellers’ stories as a joke. 
I well remember hearing a bright fellow 
Propound if such as I were Jacob’s pillow ! 


Of wars—— but, hold! I only will advise, 
When next thou stumblest on a block like me, 

To use thy senses, for I ween thou’st eyes ; 
And need I tell thee they were made to see ? 

To mar thy fine imaginings I’m sorry 5 

But I’m the remnant of a great stone-quarry ! 


J. H. Curve. 





RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


Poetry taken from ‘‘ Terr#-Fi.ivs, oR THE Sucret HisTory oF THE 
University or Oxrorp,” &c. 1726. 


1. Nicnotas Amuerst, the author of the above clever, though now 
neglected satire, was born either at Yalden in Kent, or at Marden, an adjoining 
parish. He diedin 1742 of chagrin at the desertion of pretended friends. His 
descendants are residents in Newfoundland.—See Beauties of England and 
Wales, Kent, p. 1280. 

2. See Life of Amherst in Cibber’s Lives of the Poets, vol. v. p. 325.; and 
see Southey’s Specimens of English Poets, vol. i. p. 394. 

3. ‘‘ Amherst’s Terre-Filius; avery clever, though rather libellous invective 
against the University of Oxford at that time; but I have no doubt it contains 
much truth.”—Hallam’s Constit. History, vol. iii. p. 335. 

4. “‘Caleb Danvers was the name assumed by Amherst, the ostensible 
author of the Craftsman. This unfortunate man was neglected by his patrons, 
and died in want and obscurity,”—Anderson, 
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5. “Oxford: Strephon’s Revenge: a Satire on the Oxford Toasts ;” (by 
Nicholas Amheret, of St. John’s College). ‘Oculus Britannie; an Heroic 
Panegyrical Poem on the University of Oxford,” (by the same,) 1724. 8vo. 
For writing the first tract, Amherst was expelled by Dr. Delaune, the President 
of St. John’s College; and in revenge he wrote the second. Amherst wrote 
also other poems, as—‘‘ Epistles to the Chevalier, 1717 ; to Addison, 1717 ; 
Protestant Popery, 1718; Epistle from the Pope to Dr. Snape, 1718; to 
P. Sobieski, 1718 ; Epistle from the Princess Sobieski to the Chevalier, 1719. 
Goldsmith, in his Bee, says—‘‘ More, Savage, and Amherst, were possessed of 
great abilities: yet they were suffered to feel all the miseries that usually 
attend the ingenious and imprudent—that attend men of strong passions, and 
no phlegmatic reserve in their command.” 

The poems I have given from the Terre-Filius appear to me to have been 
the prototype of some in the Rolliad, and of others in the Antijacobin; and 
therefore are worth rescuing from their present oblivion. Perhaps I may 
hereafter draw attention to Amherst’s other poems. : 


B—Il, Sept. 1837. ° J. M. 





“ As the Doctor (Crassus) was glazing his pipe with a ball of superfine wax, which 
he always carried in his pocket for that use, he alarmed the room with a sudden peal 
of laughter, which drew the eyes of the assembly on him, and made all of them very 
solicitous to know the conceit which occasioned it: but the Doctor was not for several 
minutes able to do it, the fit continuing upon him and growing louder and louder. 
At last, when it began to intermit, he made a shift to reveal the cause of his mirth 
thus:—‘ Why, gentlemen (said he)—ha! ha! hal—Why, gentlemen, I say, the 
prettiest epigram—ha! ha! ha!—I cannot tell you for my life |!—I have made, I say, 
the prettiest epigram on this ball of wax here—ha! ha! ha!—that you ever heardin 
all your lives. Shall I repeat it, Mr. President?’ ‘ By all means, Doctor,’ said he ; 
‘nobody more proper to open the assembly than Doctor Crassus.’ Then the Doctor 
composed his countenance, and standing up with the ball of wax in his right hand, 
pronounced the following distich with an heroic emphasis : 

‘This wax, d’ ye see, with which my pipe I glaze, 

Is the best wax I ever used in all my days.’ 
Ha! ha! ha!—how d’ ye like it, gentlemen?—ha! ha! ha!—Is it not very pretty, 
gentlemen?’ ‘Very pretty, without flattery, Doctor,’ said they all: ‘very excellent, 
indeed,’ Upon which the Doctor smiled pleasantly and lighted his pipe.”’ 





On Peter R——dal of Oriel College. 
Here lies R———dal Peter, 
Of Oriel, the eater, 
Whom Death at last has eaten ; 
Thus is the biter bitten. 
This is for a memorial 
Of Peter R——dal of Oriel. 





Upon old Jo. Pullen of Magdalen Hall. 
Here lies Jo. Pullen, 
Wrapt up in woollen. 





Upon Jacob Bobart, Treasurer of the Physic Garden, 
Here lies Jacob Bobart 
Nail’d up in a cupboard. 





On the Cook of St. John’s College. 
Here lies the honest Cook of our College, 
Who choused us of Eight Hundred Pounds to our knowledge. 





On Mr. Russell of Merion College. 
Here lies Count R—sell,* 
Who made a damned bustle. 





* The Editor possesses several MS, epitaphs of this kind, and probably written 
with an eye to these, by Gray, 7 . — 
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An Epitaph on the Whigs. 
Crossing o’er the South Sea in the late stormy weather, 
Down sunk the poor Whigs and their leaders together : 
So false, boys, at last, is our old Proverb found, 
That born to be hanged—they would never be drown’d. 





Upon one’s pulling owt a Purse with Verses only in it. 
A Purse with bad Verses, and no Money at all, 
Is the worst of all purses, but Purse of Edmund Hall. 





On Doctor G——’s back-door. 
Fe Within upon her back is laid, 
A chopping, strapping Chambermaid. 


N. B. The Doctor married his Chambermaid. 





On the Lady Jades and Dr. Fr——n. 
Jades tires and kills all animals that ride her ; 
From Baboon Tom to the Oxonian Spider. 


On Mr. Young. 
Hail, mighty Bard! noted for tickling ¢ Song ; 
May’ st thou continue like thy verse, and be for ever Young. 


An Author’s Epitaph, written by himself. 
Here lies the Author of the Apparition, 
: Who died, Godwot, but in a poor condition. 
If, Reader, you would shun his fate, 
Ne’er write nor preach for Church or State: 
Be dull—exceeding dull; and you'll be great. 


To Mr. Townshend the Stone-cutter, now Major. By Dr. Caen. 
I’m Major, the famous Stone-cutter ; 
Hang out y’r lights ; for by G—d, I’m in the gutter! 
‘You must suppose, gentlemen,”’ said the Doctor, ‘*that I am going home late and 
drunk in a dark night, and so fall into the kennel or gutter.”” Upon which he laughed 
heartily and filled another pipe. 


Upon some Verses of Father Williams. 
Thy verses are immortal, oh! my friend ; 
For he who reads them, reads them fo no end. 


On Belinda. 
Bright as the sun, and gentle as the moon, 
When this at midnight shines, and that at noon, 
Belinda fires the heart, and charms the sight ; 
Then let us toast her round from noon to night. 
Mr. Paroquet wrote these with his diamond ring upon one of the glasses, and 
handed it about with great success. 








THE JOLLY GOWNMAN : 





An excellent new Ballad. 
1. All pamper’d in plenty and ease; 
OF all the vocations, © We sleep, eat, and drink, 
Which men for a living oem But how the fair ladles to please. 
It must be confess’d Be 
The Gownman’s the best poe pg sa an a 
a His actions that soar to the sky ; 
2. All day he plans schemes, 
No trouble we know Thinks of them in his dreams, 
From friend or from foe, And his lady, neglected, lies by. 
* He wrote a poem to Mr. Tickell. 
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4. 
Pray what is the Soldier, 
Whose spirits grow bolder 


At the sound of the trumpet and drum ; 
Worn out in the wars, 
And patch’d o’er with scars, 
Can he bear a campaign at home? 
5 


The Lawyer all day 
Seeks after his prey, 
And, jaded, snores all the long night ; 
The wrinkled Physician, : 
Is he in condition 
To do a young “4 right ? 


The loud Country Squire, 
Whose whole heart’s desire 
Consists in a horse, and a hollow; 
Whilst he’s feeding his hounds, 
Or tilling his grounds, 
Alas! jolly Madam lies fallow, &c. 


ITER ACADEMICUM. 
The Gentleman Commoner's Matriculation, 


BEING of age to play the fool, 
With muckle glee I left our school 


at Hoxton; _ 


And mounted on an easy pad, 
Rode with my mother and my dad 
to Oxon. 
Conceited of my parts and knowledge, 
They entered me into a College, 
ibidem ; 
The Master took me first aside, 
Shew’d me a scrawl—I read, and cried 
“* Do Fidem!"’ 
Gravely he shook me by the fist, 
And wish’d me well—we next request 
a Tutor. 
He recommends a staunch one, who 
Tn Perkins’s cause has been his co- 
-adjutor. 
To see this precious stick of wood, 
I went (for so they deem’d it good) 
in fear, Sir ; 
And found him swallowing loyally 
Six-deep his bumpers, which to me 
Seem’d queer, Sir. 
He bade me sit and take my glass : 
I answer’d, looking like an ass, 
\ **T can’t, Sir.”’ 
“* Not drink!—you don’t come here to 
The merry mortal said, by way ([pray,” 
of answer. 
‘‘To pray, Sir! no:’?—*‘‘ My lad, ’tis well— 
Come, here is our friend Sach([®"*T]ell ! — 
Here ’s Trappy ! 
Here’s Ormond'!—Marr! In short, somany 
Traitors we drank, it made my crani- 
-um nappy. 
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And now, the company dismist, 
With this same sociable priest 
or fellow 
I sallied forth to deck my back 
With loads of tuft, and gown of black 
Prunello. 
My back equipt, it was not fair 
My head should scape, and so, as square 
as chess-board, 
A cape I bought my skull to screen— 
Of cloth without, and all within 
of pasteboard. 
When metamorphosed in attire, 
More like a Parson than a Squire 
th’ had drest me, 
I took my leave, with many a tear, 
Of John our man and parents dear, 
who blest me. 
The Master said, they might believe him, 
So righteously (the Lord forgive him) 
he’d govern, 
He’d show me the extremest love, 
Provided that I did not prove 
too stubborn. 
So far, so good: but now fresh fees 
Began (for so the custom is) 
my ruin— 
Fresh fees! with drink they knock youdown; 
You spoil your clothes, and your new gown 
you spue in, 
I scarce had slept—at six, tan tin 
The bell goes—Servitor comes in, 
gives warning : 
I wish’d the scoundrel at old Nick ! 
I went to prayers exceeding sick 
that morning. 
One who could come half drunk to prayer, 
They saw was entered, and would swear 
at random ; 
Would bind himself, as they had done, 
To Statutes, th’ he could not un- 
derstand them. 
Built in the form of pigeon-pie, 
A house* there is for rooks to lie 
and roost in : 
Thither to take the oaths I went, 
My Tutor’s conscience well content 
to trust in ; 
Their laws, their Articles of grace— 
Forty, I think (save half a brace)— 
were willing 
To swear to: swore, engaged my soul, 
And paid the swearing broker whole 
ten shilling. 
Full half a pound I paid him down, 
To live in the most p——d town 
o’ the nation. 
May it ten thousand cost Lord Phyz, 
For never forwarding its vis- 
-itation. 





* The Theatre. 
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Fairholme on the Mosaic Deluge. 1837. 


IT is well known that the learned 
and ingenious author of this work 
differs from the reasonings and conclu- 
sions of many of the leading geologists 
of the day, as respects the account of the 
Creation and of the Deluge. Their opi- 
nion is, that there have been several de- 
luges on the face of the earth ; thatthese 
deluges have been partial, have been 
violent, have occurred at distinct zeras, 
and that among them that it is impos- 
sible to fix on any one, which we could 
assert to be the scriptural or Noachic 
deluge: others deny the universality 
of that deluge; and all agree that 
many of these catastrophes occurred 
in periods most remote, and conse- 
quently presume the earth, before it 
was inhabited by man, to have existed, 
to use the language of the professor, 
for an eternity. These reasonings Mr. 
Fairholme disputes: he does not agree 
as to the immensely remote age of the 
earth, and he considers that the marks 
of the Deluge, as related by Moses,— 
the very deluge which we read of in 
the days of Noah,—are visible, and 
plainly visible, in the configuration of 
the surface of the present earth. And 
then he argues, from certain data, that 
the present surface, or present consti- 
tution of its fabric, could not vary 
much in age from the scriptural ac- 
count; and indeed might be brought 
unexpectedly close to it. The facts 
which are the two main pillars of Mr. 
Fairholme’s argument are drawn from 
the detrition of the soil, by the force 
of cataracts or torrents, or from the 
detrition of cliffs as compared to their 
natural or original shape. In both 
cases he argues upon the data of the 
rate of their present destruction, and 
their shape; and then, by carrying that 
calculation to the whole channel worn 
by the torrent, or to the height of the 
cliff, he judges of the time necessary 
to have completed the detrition, from 
the present commencement of things 
to the present day. We hope we have 
expressed ourselves so as to make the 
line of argument easily intelligible to 
our readers, and we shall therefore 
now adopt the author’s own illustra- 
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tions which he brings to the discovery 
of the fact of the General Deluge, and 
its recent occurrence, as well as to its 
having been the only event of the kind 
to which our globe has been subjected: 
to establish this, his new proofs are 
brought. Mr. Fairholme commences, 
or lays the foundation of his argument, 
by giving a general outline of the su- 
perficial forms or surface of the exist- 
ing dry lands, continents, and islands, 
great and small. The result of which, 
to give it in'plain familiar language, is, 
that they slope gradually from some 
interior or central point, with valleys 
descending to the exact water-level, 
the sea, and assume that rounded, 
softened shape of swell and curve, as 
if a body of waters had rested on them 
and then gradually drained away, If 
the author could shew that this was 
the general feature of the existing 
lands, it would prove the wniversal 
presence, at some former time, of a 
flood, and evince a generally submerged 
surface ; and so the Noachic deluge is 
described as a deluge over the whole 
earth. If he could shew that the pre- 
sence of this deluge was not marked 
by terrific convulsions of nature, or 
violent changes by earthquakes or vol- 
canoes in the bosom of the earth, it 
would more agree with the scriptural 
account of the Deluge, and it would 
be sufficient to effect the moral pur- 
pose for which it was sent by Divine 
displeasure—the destruction of life. 

Mr. Fairholme commences by esta- 
blishing, as he affirms, this point, that 
the flow of rivers must necessarily 
have commenced, on the very first day 
that the present dry lands became elevated 
above the waters, and the whole system 
of valleys must have arisen simultane- 
ously, by the force of descending wa- 
ters; hence arises that simple unifor- 
mity which the surface of dry lands 
now exhibits. This uniformity, how- 
ever, of a descending level is inter- 
rupted by the abrupt fall of cataracts ; 
and, on this exception to the general 
law is our author’s argument founded, 
We will give it as it first appears in 
his words (p. 146) :— 


‘¢ From a certain day, at a certain year, 
3C 
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a power of friction was begun at every 
waterfall, which has of course been cease- 
less, and which must continue as long as 
the present dry lands exist above the 
ocean. Now as this ceaseless friction of 
the rivers never could extend beyond the 
bounds of the highest winter floods, and 
would be much more constant in the lower 
channel of the summer streams, we should 
expect to find corresponding marks of 
these varied effects at every such rocky 
impediment in a river’s course. But on 
this point of our inquiry, a sudden gleam 
of light bursts in upon the mind. For as 
we have here a perpetual motion, which 
acts on the resisting body of the rock 
with the regularity of a saw-mill or any 
other artificial mechanism, and as we 
know that this ceaseless action must have 
commenced on a certain day, it becomes 
clear that we may arrive at the knowledge 
of that interesting day, if like the me- 
chanic we can ascertain the rate of work 
done during any given period of time. 
This may appear a difficult, but is by no 
means a hopeless task, and the great im- 
portance of the result, in a scientific point 
of view, is well calculated to repay us for 
any time or trouble we may spend in the 
elucidation of it.’ 


Mr. Fairholme then considers the 
Falls of Niagara, and the distinct evi- 
dences which they afford of a definite 
and recent commencement. The total 
distance between Lakes Erie and On- 
tario is but 36 miles; and as the first 
17 and the last 12 are of the usual 
easy slope, and navigable, the inquiries 
as to the cause and working of the 
cataract are confined within the nar- 
row limits of seven miles, The diffe- 
rence of level between the two lakes 
amounts to 290 feet. The water is 
computed at more than one hundred 
millions of tons per hour. The wear- 
ing away of the rock by the torrent 
amounts to an annual average of 3 feet 
4 inches; and the falls are retrograd- 
ing at the rate of 40 or 50 yards in 40 
years. This, according to the calcu- 
lations made, would amount to 11,088 
years for the execution of the whole 
work of cutting through the seven 
miles, Thus making the fullest allow- 
ances, we cannot trace the existing 
state of things on the American conti- 
nent further back than 10 or 12,000 
years; but by calculations on data 
furnished by the breadth of the chan- 
nel of the river and the force of the 
water on it, our author reduces the 
time of 10,000 years to about half that 
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time, which harmonizes with the scrip- 
tural account of the time since the dis- 
appearance of the Noachic flood. 

The author then proceeds to his se- 
cond arguments, to prove the limited 
period of the present constitution of 
things, by the abrading action of the 
sea upon its coasts. The author sets 
out on his calculations with the fol- 
lowing position :—*“ all dry lands, of 
whatever extent, bear the same stamp. 
They are all more or less of a smooth 
and rounded form, more elevated in 
their central points than towards their 
edges, and their slopes universally point 
to the exact level of the surrounding 
ocean.”’ The author’s plan of calcula- 
tion is simply this. He takes the line 
of this sloping cliff, and carries it down 
to the point where it meets the level 
of the sea, at its full and unbroken 
declension. He calculates the extent 
of the annual loss of the cliff by abra- 
sion of the waters now going on; he 
carries that calculation back to the 
whole extent of cliff, from its point of 
breakage to its water level, and thus 
ascertains the number of years which 
it has taken to effect the whole disin- 
tegration from the first day that the 
cliff was formed, and the waters of the 
ocean rolled around it. He takes the 
cliffs of the isle of Thanet, of Sheppy, 
of the isle of Wight as examples. 
Calculations made in the isle of Thanet 
have given an average loss of 900 
yards, or nearly half a mile. When 
the cliffs are high, the loss was about 
200 or 300 yards; in lower cliffs it 
extended nearly a mile. We will give 
the result of the investigation in the 
author’s words :— 


‘* We find conclusive evidence of these 
rounded slopes (of cliffs) being broken in 
upon by the force of the waves, and that 
this new force must have had its com- 
mencement, as the previous aqueous injury 
had itstermination, on acertainday. This 
day cannot be more remote than 4 or 5000 
years ; therefore, between these two dates, 
the termination of one force and the com- 
mencement of another must be found, and 
both must necessarily have been simulta- 
neous; as the nature of the last, the waves, 
admits no pause, no cessation.’’ 


After many other proofs of a similar 
kind, our author sums up his evidences 
in the following manner, but which is 
much abridged by us. 

1, Valleys form combinations of 
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inland drainage, falling in all direc- 
tions to the exact level of the sea. The 
dry valleys accord in their levels with 
the rest of the system, proving that 
the agent by which these grooves were 
made (i. e. water), is no longer to be 
seen on the surface of our continents. 

2. We find the side valleys falling 
into inland lakes, being hollowed out 
to the exact level of such lakes. 

3. We find in these falls the clearest 
testimony in proof of the whole system 
having been simultaneously formed. 

4. In all well-defined waterfalls, 
the amount of loss can be shewn to be 
but small, and they consequently op- 
pose the theory of immense periods of 
time. Niagara forms a peculiarly 
strong instance of power in the agent 
and of weakness in the resisting body, 
so that we point to the time of its com- 
mencement. Niagara is working at a 
certain rate in a hundred years. The 
distance from the present fall to the 
point where it first began, is only seven 
miles; we arrive at a definite period 
for that event, and that period is of 
about 4 or 5000 years. 

5. Presuming that the other rivers 
in America are similar to that of Nia- 
gara, we are led to the origin of the 
American continent, as a dry land, at 
a period of not more than 4 or 5000 
years. 

6. The superficial forms of all lands 
have an inclination towards the sea; 
and this sloping line of land touches 
the sea at a small distance from the 
present cliffs. The present lands, then, 
rose into existence, at a certain defi- 
nite period. The average loss of the 
cliffs is half a mile, or 880 yards. 
This, at an average loss of six inches, 
would give a period of about 5000 
years, 

7. Thus these indexes, taken from 
the abrasion of cliffs, indicate the birth 
of European lands at the very same pe- 
tiod with that which Niagara points out 
as the origin of the other hemisphere ; 
proving to demonstration, not only the 
long-denied fact of a commencement to 
the present system of things, but also 
the very recent period of that com- 
mencement. Thus it is that our author 
opposes the theories of the present 
Geologists, as to the immense periods 
of time during which the earth was 
undergoing the processes which at 
length brought it to its present state 


. 
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and fitted it for the habitation of man» 
as in the existence of mineral coal. 
Now, against this our author observes 
(p. 412), that the deposition of sedi- 
mentary matter has taken place with 
such rapidity, that the ripple and other 
water-marks of one bed, had not time 
to be destroyed by the action of the 
air on the waters, before they were 
covered up and for ever preserved by 
subsequent depositions in superincum- 
bent beds; and we have other proofs 
of such rapidity in the occasional stems 
of tall plants intersecting many diffe- 
rent strata, and placed at various 
angles, vertical and horizontal. These 
strata being frequently of 2 or 3 feet 
thickness, and bearing ripple and other 
water-marks between the strata, thus 
indicating a periodical deposition and 
repose, somewhat resembling the ebb 
and flow of the tide. There is one 
other point in Mr. Fairholme’s trea- 
tise to which it would be impossible 
not to refer, and that is the discovery 
of fossil human bones, a discovery 
which would most materially inter- 
fere with many important conclu- 
sions of the Geologists, and indeed 
require a most severe revisal of their 
theories. 


‘““A few years ago (he says) some 
French Geologists were so powerfully 
struck with the mixture of Auman and 
other bones, in some of the caves of the 
south of France, that a more strict scru. 
tiny was instituted, and the results were 
published in a paper by M. Tournal, 
jun., of Narbonne, in No. 52 of ‘ Annales 
de Chimie et de Physique,’ from which 
the following is a short extract. In speak- 
ing of human remains, M. Tournal says, 
‘ The heads of the Geological world would 
have it they were in all cases recené and 
accidental, and their opinions had the 
effect of deciding the point as a subject 
unworthy of further discussion. How- 
ever, the discovery of the Caves of Aude, 
of Herault, and of Gard, in the south of 
France, offers to the observer a crowd of 
human bones and of ancient pottery, 
mixed up in the very same mud with those 
of hyzenas, lions, tigers, stags, and a num- 
ber of other animals of lost kinds. At- 
tention was therefore again called to the 
subject, and MM. Marcel de Serres, Jules 
de Christal, and myself, after an attentive 
and conscientious examination, have come 
to the conclusion, that all these objects 
were of the same date, and consequently 
that man was contemporaneous with the 
animals now lost from the surface of the 
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globe. Our conclusions were principally 
based on the equal alteration of the bones 
and of the manner of their deposit in the 
caves. We have not hesitated, therefore, 
notwithstanding the repugnance which our 
observations may occasion, to proclaim 
our belief—‘ that man exists in a fossil 
state.’”’ 


The author then proceeds to show, 
first, that these gentlemen were not 
biased in their opinion by any reve- 
rence to the authority of Scripture, or 
belief in it. He then adds, 


‘©The most conclusive instance that 
has as yet occurred, is the idea that any 
one admitted instance of man as fossil, is 
as good as a thousand, for the purpose of 
establishing this long-contested fact. The 
instance in question occurred at Késtritz, 
a small town in the beautiful vale of El- 
ster, in Upper Saxony. A very clear 
account was given of this deposit in 1820, 
by the Baron Von Schlotheim, published 
at Gotha, and translated from the German 
by Mr. Weaver, in the Annals of Philo- 
sophy for 1823. Dissatisfied, however, 
with the objections which had been urged 
against the expressed opinion of the Baron 
—‘ that man was unquestionably found in 
a fossil state in this deposit,’—I myself 
visited Késtritz, and spent several days 
there in the summer of 1834, for the ex- 
press purpose of a careful examination of 
the locality and the circumstances. * * 
Without entering into a full detail of the 
Geological facts exhibited in this interest- 
ing spot, it may be sufficient to state, that 
the whole of this undulating country is of 
the most smooth and rounded forms on 
the surface, but the quarries are of gyp- 
sum, used as lime; that they ovcur on 
the rising ground, on the left bank of the 
valley, and so far above the level of the 
river, as altogether to preclude the idea 
of the human bones having been subdse- 
quently mingled with those more ancient 
fossil bones by any land-flood, or other 
local cause, which situation has been sug- 
gested as probable by Dr. Buckland, in 
alluding to the Baron’s account of the 
fossils of Késtritz. * ° . _* 
After removing 6 or 8 feet of this dilu- 
vium, the workmen reached the calcare- 
ous rock of which they were in search. 
This is described by M. Von Schlotheim 
as follows :—‘ At Politz the upper quarry 
is extremely instructive, exhibiting wide 
fissures and caverns entirely filled with 
the alluvial loam (diluvium) which covers 
the whole country toa great extent. Con- 
siderable masses of stalactite appear in 
several places, and here principally were 
found those bones of land quadrupeds 
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found in my collection. They were met 
with at the depth of 20 feet, embedded in 
the loam of one of the widest cavities. 
All the bones are more or less charged 
and penetrated with calcareous matter. 
The condition of the greater part is nearly 
the same as the bones found at Gaylen 
Reuth, Scharzfeled, and the other German 
bone caves; and hence it seems probable 
that they were of an equal age, and refer- 
able to the same epoch of the ancient world. 
At Késtritz the entire gypseous mass is in- 
tersected and perforated by fissures and 
cavities which follow every direction, and 
are connected with each other by serpen- 
tine channels of larger or smaller dimen- 
sions. They are filled throughout with 
the alluvial deposits, even to the greatest 
depth. And this loamy sediment appears 
to be deposited horizontally for short dis- 
tances, yielding in clusters as it were, and 
in precisely the same circumstances, a 
number of land animals, amongst which 
are disclosed to view also human bones.’ 
Such are the words of Baron Von Schlo- 
theim, who thus sums up the evidence :— 
‘ It is also evident that the Auman bones 
could never have been Juried here, nor 
have fallen into fissures in the gypsum 
during battles in ancient times, nor have 
been thus mutilated and lodged by any 
other accidental cause in more modern 
times ; inasmuch as they are always found 
with the other animal remains under the 
same relations, not constituting connected 
skeletons, but collected in various groupes 
in the deposits of loam that occupy the 
fissures and cavities of the gypsum. They 
appear, therefore, to have been strictly 
fossil, and to have been swept thither by 
floods, with other animal remains, at the 
period of the formation of the alluvial 
tract itself. Ithas already been remarked 
by Cuvier, that the epoch of a great de- 
luge, by which many animals were de- 
stroyed, whose remains are now found in 
alluvial (diluvial) tracts alone, and con- 
taining strata of an earlier era, nearly coin- 
cides with our chronology. And the 
traditions of such a deluge preserved 
among all nations now appear confirmed 
by the instructive documents at present 
lying before us.’ The author then men- 
tions that in these places are found the 
bones of the rhinoceros, lion, tiger, hyena, 
horse, ox, deer, hare, rabbit, the owl and 
other birds. Subsequently the bones of 
the elephant, elk, and reindeer. ‘ So 
obvious an anomaly as a mixture of the 
remains of the latter with those of the 
elephant and rhinoceros never could have 
occurred but for the confusion arising 
from some such event as a general deluge; 
since the structure of the feet and bones 
of a reindeer obviously bespeaks the stormy 
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regions for which alone it is best adapted, 
latitudes quite unsuited to such luxuri- 
ance of vegetation as the other unwieldy 
animals must necessarily have required 
for their sustenance. The specimens of 
the bones of man seems here to be dis- 
persed in the diluvium, exactly in that 
small proportion which we should natu- 
rally have expected. While the bones of 
quadrupeds have been found here in great 
abundance, those of the human species do 
not amount to more than about 2U speci- 
mens. Some of these are placed, as I am 
informed, in the Museum of Berlin. Of 
these he mentions fragments of the arm 
and thigh bones of a man, as having been 
found by him at the depth of 18 feet from 
the surface of the country, and 8 feet 
deeper than two phalanges of a rhinoceros. 
Other single specimens are seen in the 
private collections of the neighbourhood 
of Késtritz. A portion of a human cra- 
nium and of a leg bone have also been 
preserved in the British Museum, and 
may be seen in the same case as the more 
entire specimen found at Guadaloupe, 
which has now at length been placed in a 
situation suited to its high interest and 
value.’’ 

The author then proceeds to men- 
tion human bones as found in 1786, 
in the fissure of a lime-stone quarry 
near Kirkby Moorside, in Yorkshire ; 
he asserts that sixteen years have 
elapsed since these deposits were scien- 
tifically described by M. Von Schlo- 
theim; and yet the history of this 
discovery has been neglected by the 
Geologists. We cannot, however, ad- 
mit the certainty of our author’s con- 
clusions on so important a point as 
the discovery of fossil human bones, 
without receiving the opinion of other 
Geologists: and we find both those 
eminent Geologists, Mr. Lyell and Dr. 
Buckland, agreeing ‘‘ that no conclu- 
sion is more fully established, than the 
important fact of the total absence of 
any vestiges of the human species 
throughout the entire series of Geolo- 
gical formations.”” See Lyell’s Geo- 
logy, vol. i. 153-9, and Buckland’s 
Bridgewater Treatise, vol. i. p. 103. 
With regard to the skeleton from Gua- 
daloupe, now in the British Museum, 
Dr. Buckland says, ‘‘ there is no reason 
to consider these bones to be of high 
antiquity, as the rock in which they 
occur is of very recent formation, and 
is composed of agglutinated fragments 
of shells and corals which inhabit the 
adjacent water ; such kind of stone is 
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frequently formed in a few years from 
sandbanks composed of similar mate- 
rials on the shores of tropical seas.” 





Sermons by the late Dean Vincent. 
Vol. II, Edited by General Thorn- 
ton. 


WE have long possessed and read 
with delight and instruction the former 
volume of Dean Vincent’s Sermons, 
edited by his friend Mr. Nares, and 
we have also received much gratifica- 
tion from the very candid and affec- 
tionate Memoir prefixed. We must 
now return our thanks to General 
Thornton for having through his exer- 
tions rescued another volume from the 
oblivion to which, we presume, the too 
confined sale of the first had consigned 
it. We do not agree with the editor 
in many observations in his Prelimi- 
nary Essay, and we should have been 
glad to have seen throughout a kinder 
spirit with more liberal views exhi- 
bited towards the clergy ; but we ac- 
knowledge the enlightened and amiable 
feeling, as well as the correct taste, 
which knew how to estimate the value 
of the present Discourses ; and, valuing 
them, considered their publication 
would be advantageous tothe commu- 
nity. For the Discourses themselves 
we certainly do not think them 
equal to those in the former volume, 
nor is it to be supposed that they will 
increase the reputation of one whom 
we consider to have been one of the 
most correct, elegant, and sound scho- 
lars that later ages have produced. 
The Voyage of Nearchus is one of the 
most interesting classical works that 
was ever composed. Still we are glad 
that these Discourses have come to 
light; for they bear marks throughout 
of Dr. Vincent’s sound knowledge, his 
clear views, his judicious and tempe- 
rate reasoning, and his classical and 
elegant style. We are particularly 
pleased with the twelfth sermon on the 
Restoration ; and with the fourteenth 
on the Sabbath. Had it not been for 
a little outbreak of what we may call 
Septuagenarian spleen in the Preface, we 
should have had nothing but our entire 
and undivided thanks to have given to 
the editor: as it is, we thank him; 
but are still glad, for the sake of the 
working clergy, that General Thornton 
is not—a bishop. 
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The Architectural Magazine, conducted 
by J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. &c. Nos. 
XXXI1X to XLII. 

THIS well-conducted periodical 
maintains its ground with the same 
credit which marked its early progress. 
The present numbers are marked by the 
talent and judgment which have dis- 
tinguished the previous portions. 

The science of civil engineering, 
equally with architecture, constitutes a 
division of the contents of this magazine. 
On this head is a well-written essay 
“* Onimproved methods of constructing 
canal and dock gates,’”’ worthy of at- 
tention from the scientific reader, but 
too technical to admit of a notice being 
given which would be interesting to 
the general reader. 

From the essay ‘‘ On the effects which 
should result to architecture in regard to 
design and arrangement from the gene- 
ral introduction of iron in the construc- 
tion of buildings,”” we should draw the 
conclusion, that, however properly iron 
may be introduced into construction, 
it is perfectly inapplicable to the deco- 
rative parts of Gothic architecture at 
least; and this is fully shown by the 
drawings which the author of the essay 
producesinsupport of hisviews. Ifthe 
mullions of a window, the ribs of a 
vaulted ceiling, or the principals of an 
open roof (imitative of timber) were 
formed of the same dimensions with 
their prototypes, the waste of ma- 
terial would be immense, and the 
weight too great for the supports, not 
to mention the dangerous results aris- 
ing from expansion. In all cases in 
which iron has been introduced in the 
decorative portions of a building, and 
we would particularly instance a 
chapel in Portsea, the tracery is at- 
tenuated into a mere window frame, 
looking like the wire-work of a veran- 
dah when compared with the same 
object executed in its fullest propor- 
tions: and in truth, in all the designs 
which accompany the paper, particu- 
larly that representing the interior ofa 
church, the same want of size is ap- 
parent, as in the edifice we have re- 
ferred to. Boldness and depth are 
the characteristics of ancient gothic 
ornaments; in modern imitations we 
see shallow and slender admirably 
united: for such combinations cast 
iron may be properly used; for the 
purposes of imitating ancient work it 
is perfectly inapplicable, 
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Mr. Bland produces a scientific arti- 
cle on the construction of ancient 
gothic churches, illustrated by ex- 
amples from various churches in Kent. 
This essay is well worthy of notice : 
it exhibits the extent of knowledge and 
skill possessed by the architects of 
antiquity. 

There are several papers on Rome, 
and its ecclesiastical edifices, by Mr. 
Humphreys, which will prove highly 
interesting as well as useful to the 
visitors of the Eternal City. From the 
description of the illuminations of St. 
Peter’s, some very useful hints are given 
for the decoration on birth-day nights 
and other festive occasions of our me- 
tropolis, which we trust will not be 
thrown away. 


Architectural and Picturesque Illustra- 
tions of the Cathedral Churches ‘of 
England and Wales. Nos. I. to 
XXXII. 4¢o. 

SINCE our former notice of this 
publication, it has steadily advanced 
to nearly the close of a second volume. 
In the portion already published, are 
comprised the cathedrals of Salisbury, 
Canterbury, London, York, Wells, 
Rochester, Lincoln, Chichester, Ely, 
Peterborough, Norwich, and Exeter. 

The production of a cheap work, 
which should embrace the whole of 
the cathedral churches, and by means 
of well-executed engravings convey an 
adequate idea of their beauties and 
magnitude, is an undertaking requir- 
ing a great outlay of capital, and call- 
ing for a very extended circulation to 
remunerate the publishers. The steady 
manner in which the present work has 
periodically proceeded to nearly one 
half of its extent, proves that it has 
received from the public a very liberal 
patronage. As its object is the diffu- 
sion of an extended knowledge of the 
beauties of these splendid piles of ar- 
chitecture, we can only add our wish, 
that it may, in the remainder of its 
progress, be attended with an equal 
degree of success. 

The historical and descriptive ac- 
count of each cathedral are necessarily 
brief; those which are contained in 
the first volume are from the pen of 
Mr. Moule, a gentleman well known 
as the author of various antiquarian 
and topographical works. They com- 
prise a general account of the history 
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of the see and church, and a descrip- 
tion of the edifice, in which the prin- 
cipal features of the buildings are 
noticed, as well as the most striking 
of the monuments. 

The second volume appears to be 
the work of anotherhand; andalthough 
the descriptions are in general well writ- 
ten and accurate, we cannot help pre- 
ferring those which have been fur- 
nished by the pen of the original au- 
thor. 

The following observations, occa- 
sioned by the great extent of the diocese 
of Lincoln, contain much truth, and 
are worthy the serious attention of the 
friends of the Established Church. 

‘‘ If episcopacy be the scriptural form of 
the visible church, or if it be only of 
human invention, and found by experience 
to be the best mode of governing and 
preserving that church, it is quite evident 
that there is not enough of it to secure 
these objects in England at the present 
time. With an enormously increased 
population, there has been no increase of 
episcopal, nor any adequate increase of 
inferior pastoral, care within the national 
church. May not this account in some 
measure for the great defection from it, 
which has occurred of late years? The 
great mass of the laity hardly know that 
the church is episcopal. To those of 
them who think at all upon the subject, 
it appears to be a church without organi- 
sation, without discipline, and without 
government. They do not feel themselves 
to be members of it, and the feeling of 
belonging to no religious community 
whatever is not a comfortable feeling ; 
but the remedy is at hand—they join some 
old, or set up some new dissenting com- 
munity, of a religious nature, in which 
they find themselves individually of more 
importance, and feel the connexion be- 
tween themselves and their ministers of 
every degree. But let the kindly influence 
of episcopacy be more widely extended 
and more distinctly felt, by increasing the 
number of sees and lessening the extent 
of the dioceses, and we doubt not that 
great good will result from the measure 
to the church and nation.’”’ Vol. ii. p. 24. 

The plates form a very essential 
feature of the work. It is satisfactory 
to add, that the drawings in general 
present novel and very pleasing views 
of the magnificent edifices, whose beau- 
ties they are destined to pourtray. 
The engravings are chiefly by Mr. 
Winkles, the proprietor of the work, 
and they are distinguished for a very 
tich effect. In some instances the 
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subject is injured by an appearance of 
gloom given to the views by the extra- 
ordinary depth of the shadows: the 
interior of the dome of St. Paul’s and 
that of the nave at Wells illustrate 
this observation. In the latter case, 
truth has been sacrificed to effect : 
the cathedral, it must be in the recol- 
lection of such of our readers who have 
seen it, is extremely light: a depth of 
shadow equal to that which appears 
in the view could not exist in the day 
time. 

The same injurious attempt at effect 
is apparent in the north-west view of 
the last-named cathedral, in which 
the whole of the lower part of the 
building is enveloped in darkness, the 
upper portion being slightly tinged 
with light. In the north transept of 
Rochester cathedral, this darkness is 
even more unpleasing than in either of 
the other views. 

The drawings are the productions of 
several artists, and possess various 
degrees of merit. In some of them the 
views are not well chosen, and appear 
as if the artist had been in difficulty 
for the choice of his subject: a posi- 
tion scarcely to be imagined when any 
one of our cathedrals was before him. 
The entrance to the crypt at Wells 
particularly calls forth this remark. 

It has occurred to our observation, 
that artists frequently injure their de- 
signs by the introduction of improper 
or ludicrous figures. This is apparent 
in the view of the crypt of Canterbury, 
in which the burlesque figures of the 
fat cicerone and the thin visitor form 
a contrast approaching to caricature. 
The plan of Canterbury contains the 
old altar screen, and the vaulting of 
the cloisters is not correctly given. 

The interiors of the grandest of the 
cathedrals are given with great spirit, 
and many of them allow of a pleasing 
comparison being instituted between 
the merits and beauties of the different 
structures. 

The nave of Ely shews the original 
timber roof in its pristine nakedness ; 
that of Peterborough, also a Norman 
structure, has a ceiling richly coloured 
affixed to the beams, which possesses a 
fine effect. The view of the Lady Chapel 
of Ely, now a parish church, is very 
striking: the pews and wood-work are 
removed, and the structure is shewn 
in all the beauty which distinguishes 
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the buildings of the reign of Edward 
theThird. When this structure was in 
a perfectly unmutilated state it must 
have rivalled even St. Stephen’s Chapel. 

We see the author has availed him- 
self of our correction of his title page, 
which originally professed to embrace 
the Cathedrals of Great Britain, in- 
cluding Scotland of course. The adop- 
tion of our suggestion establishes the 
justness of our remark, although it 
was a subject of cavil at the time it 
was made. The present title is de- 
cidedly more appropriate than the 
former, 





A View of the Evidence afforded by the 
Life and Ministry of St. Peter to the 
Truth of the Christian Revelation. 
By Philip S. Dodd, Rector of Pens- 
hurst. 


WE will give Mr. Dodd’s design in 
his own words. “The following argu- 
ments are presented, as illustrations of 
that Truth which mere direct arguments 
establish. My design is to point out 
the internal characters of authenticity 
with which the scriptural accounts of 
St. Peter abound; to bring together 
various facts, connected with that 
Apostle’s history, which attest his 
commission to preach the Gospel ; to 
note different occurrences in his mi- 
nistry, which manifest the hand of 
Providence in the propagation of our 
faith ; and to show that his life, as 
well as his writings, confirmed the 
great doctrine of the Evangelical Re- 
cords, ‘ that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of God.’”’ These different argu- 
ments are embraced in so many re- 
spective chapters, so that the plan is 
simple and clear. Nor is it to be 
said to any disparagement of the de- 
sign of this work, that the arguments 
here confined to St. Peter, are most 
of them such as have been used with 
advantage by former writers, relative 
to the Apostles and Evangelists in 
general; because the merit of the 
work consists in tracing them through 
the particular circumstances and in- 
cidents which bring their force and 
evidence home to the mind: while at 
the same time, some are more strongly 
exhibited and more accurately and cir- 
cumstantially examined by the author, 
than by those who only view St. Pe- 
ter’s conduct as one part or division of 


a general argument. In his account 
of St. Peter’s denial of his Lord, Mr. 
Dodd says,— 

‘* His constancy was indeed shaken. 
His faith in the Messiahship of Jesus 
began to falter when he saw him led un- 
resisting and seemingly forsaken of God 
to the tribunal of his persecutors. He 
could not understand how the Messiah, 
of whose office and kingdom he had the 
prevailing Jewish idea, could be reduced 
to astate of such degradation. He felt 
that his own hope of sharing in the tri- 
umph of the deliverer of Israel was frus- 
trated, and this added disappointment to 
his surprise,”’ &c. 

We consider this as a just and pro- 
bable exposition of the Apostle’s error 
and weakness ; and think it may reflect 
some light on themotive which led ano- 
ther Apostle not indeed to deny but 
to betray his master. Iscariot had 
probably the same feelings of the 
unlimited power and divine majesty of 
the Redeemer ; and therefore when he 
betrayed him, whom he believed could 
command legions of attendant angels, 
intothe hands of a few Roman soldiers; 
he considered, in his guilty presump- 
tion, that he was only offering Christ 
an opportunity of exhibiting his real 
power, of anticipating what he be- 
lieved would be an event at some time 
to come, and accelerating the tardy issue 
of things, in which Jesus was to dis- 
close his proper majesty. How these 
presumptuous hopes and carnal views 
terminated we know; andthe death of 
Judas is sufficiently accounted for in a 
rational way, by the bitter disappoint- 
ment ofhis hopes, and the remorse fol- 
lowing adeed which had terminated very 
differently from his expectations. The 
feelings therefore in the two Apostles, 
though showing themselves differently, 
sprang from the same source; and, as 
we said, we think the one throws light 
on the other, and renders it unneces- 
sary to believe that Judas had any 
views ulterior to those mentioned, or 
of a darker guilt. We have thought 
that our Lord’s last speech to the 
wretched Apostle might be led to 
assist this view, if requisite; though we 
lay no great stress on that. But to 
return to Mr. Dodd’s work, we are 
particularly pleased with the argu- 
ment drawn from St. Paul’s reproof 
of St. Peter at Antioch, which is ex- 
amined with great sobriety of judg- 
ment, and soundness of knowledge, 
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and fair reasoning. Indeed we must 
say the same of the whole volume. 
It is written with considerable theo- 
logical and biblical learning, and bears 
the marks of very careful inquiry and 
patient examination of the subject; 
neither overlooking any just and rea- 
sonable analogies, nor forcing in any 
injurious and disputable illustrations. 
There are at the end two interesting 
chapters, one—the Gospel of St. Mark 
being the substance of St. Peter’s 
preaching; the other—on St. Peter 
being not vested with a jurisdiction 
over the other Apostle. On the whole, 
this work is creditable both to the 
piety and to the taste and learning of 
the author, and will, we doubt not, 
be acceptable to the public mind. 





Three Voyages in the Black Sea to the 
Coast of Circassia. By Chev. T. de 
Marigny. 1837. 


THE history of this work is curi- 
ous. Part of it appeared at Paris in 
1829; but the Russian government 
considering it necessary to give the 
public some information about Circas- 
sia, which the Muscovite has been 
long desirous to make his own; dur- 
ing the absence of M. Marigny from 
his post at Odessa, a work issued from 
the Russian press, under the title of 
“Travels in Circassia, by M. de Ma- 
rigny,” with an apology, that, “‘ as 
the Travels were printed at a distance 
from the author, the edition contains 
faults of every kind: the principal 
errors alone have been noticed in the 
errata.”” Beneath the shelter of this 
equivocal apology, the Russian editor 
acting under the censorship of govern- 
ment, without which no work can 
appear in Russia, published the ori- 
ginal notes of the author, but omitted 
several important passages, and interpo- 
lated others dictated by the Russian au- 
thorities. The omissions have been 
forwarded to England, together with 
a copy of the Russian edition, in 
which the interpolations of the Rus- 
sian authorities are marked. The art 
of the Russian cabinet will be seen in 
their endeavour to misrepresent the 
character, the customs, the strength, 
and the resources of the inhabitants 
of Caucasus, who being united under 
& national standard, designated by the 
title of what has been for twelve centu- 
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ries the centre of union of the whole 
Mussulman world,—the Sandjak She- 
riff—present along the Russian frontier 
one hundred thousand men in arms. 

This work is both amusing and in- 
structive, and contains information va- 
luable to the merchant, the political 
ceconomist, the geologist, and the tra- 
veller. We must in gallantry give a 
description of the far-famed Circas- 
sian beauties in our author’s words. 
—p. 95. 


‘*T shall be asked, what impression 
the Circassian ladies made upon me? 
Having had time to examine them, I can 
assure our European ladies, that they are 
inferior to them in nothing. The Nou- 
takhaitsi Circassian women have oval 
faces and generally large features. Their 
eyes, usually black, are fine, and they hold 
them in high estimation, considering them 
as one of their most powerful weapons. 
They are surmounted by eyebrows which 
are strongly marked, whose thickness 
they diminish by plucking out the hairs. 
Their bust, which, as I have already 
stated, is wanting in its chief ornament 
among the girls, is extraordinary slight 
and flexible. On the other hand, with 
many women the lower part of the body is 
very large, which is considered a great 
beauty among Orientals, but which I 
thought a deformity in some of them. 
We cannot deny that those who are well 
proportioned have much nobility of car- 
riage and voluptuousness ; their costume, 
besides, especially that of the married 
women, is very pretty:—but, to admire 
them, they must only be seen at home; for 
when they go out, their slow step and 
the air of nonchalance expressed in all 
their movements, shock the eye of an 
European accustomed to the vivacity and 
elegant tournure of our ladies. Even the 
long hair, which we like to see flowing 
over the bosom and shoulders of a Cir- 
cassian ; the veil, which they fold with the 
art inspired in all countries by the wish 
to please; the robe, which, having con- 
fined the waist, opens to exhibit the char. 
vas, which has also its attractions, be- 
come ridiculously embarrassing when a 
Circassian leaves her sofa. They are, in 
general, intelligent; their imagination is 
lively, and susceptible of strong passions ; 
they love glory, and are proud of that 
which is acquired by their husbands in 
battle.’’ 


We think this a portrait that might 
make the ladies of Almack’s tremble 
for their hitherto undisputed throne— 
but, alack the day! that we must 
mention such — utter abo- 
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minations in connexion with so much 
loveliness. It had better come out at 
once. We cannot get rid of it. Well, 
then,—would the heart of man have 
conceived —can the tongue of man 
pronounce the too-authentic fact—all 
the Circassian ladies have the Itch!!! 
Thank God! there is ‘mercy in all 
his Providence. The wind is tem- 
pered to the shorn lamb; and so this 
Itch is of a very mild description. It 
is called the Prince’s Itch, belonging 
more particularly to the royal family ; 
yet M. de Marigny often held the 
hands of the Circassian ladies within 
his palm, and he did not catch it; or, 
as he says, he became so used to it, that 
it did not excite his attention; he did 
not rub the afflicted surface,—he bore 
the princely pustules with a grace. 
Sometimes, by way of amusement, the 
Circassian princesses (says our author) 
with their itchy hands plaster with 
mud the walls of the warehouses, and 
thus show themselves in the true sim- 
ple Homeric character. 

To this work is appended a curious 
document called, ‘‘ Declaration of Cir- 
cassian Independence, addressed to all 
the Courts of Europe,” which ap- 
peared in the Portfolio, (vol. i. 
187) ; a vocabulary of the dialect of 
the Circassian’s Noutakhaitsi; and an 
account of the articles of export at 
Anapa, with their prices :—they con- 
sist of corn, hides, skins, wax, and 
slaves. The duties are fixed at 3 per 
cent. Their imports are gun barrels, 
sait, nails, sabre blades, cloths, coffee, 
dried fruits, silks, drugs, &c. On the 
whole, this work is well worthy the 
perusal. 





Encyclopédie des Gens du Monde, Tom. 
vii. Part 1. Co—Cy, 


THE articles in this work in ge- 
neral are executed as well as their 
brevity will admit. The biography of 
the natives of France seems correctly 
given; but the contributors are, as 
Frenchmen always have been, very 
ignorant of English literature. We 
shall give as a specimen the article on 
our favourite poet, G. Crabbe; just 
observing, as we pass along, that of 
Darwin it is said :— 

‘* Darwin fut un modéle de tempérance 
et sobriété, Son exemple, comme ses re- 
commendations, eurent une salutaire in- 


fluence & Lichfield sur’ les moeurs de la 
classe ouvriére, qui avant son arrivée fai- 
sait une énorme consommation de li- 
queurs fortes. Dans celle ville il était 
voisin du célébre Samuel Johnson, dont 
la devotion et la Torysme faisaient con- 
traste avec l’impi¢té et le républican- 
isme affichés de l’auteur de la Zoonomie, 
et chacun d’eux vivait au milieu d’une 
société distincte, qui avait l’autre en 
horreur !°’ 


Such is English history, after it has 
crossed the Channel! We must also 
give the opening of the life of Da- 
venant. 


‘Quand Shakspeare allait se reposer 
a Stratford de ces travaux d’auteur et 
d’acteur, il s’arrétait souvent prés de la 
belle et spirituelle hdtesse de la Couronne 
i Oxford. Ce fut d’elle que naquit en 
1605 William Davenant, et il ne pa- 
rait pas que le poéte ¢picurien ne soit 
jamais montré fort soucieux de dementir 
certains bruits qui lui attribuaient une 
pére plus illustre que le digne hdtelier d’ 
Oxford. Ce qu’il y a de certain, c’est 
que peine sorti de l’université et page de 
grande maison, il débuta dans le monde 
littéraire par un poéme sur la mort de 
Shakspeare,’’ &c. 


We now quote the article on Crabbe: 


‘¢ Crabbe, George, Potte Anglais, né 
en 1754 a Aldborough, comté de Suffolk. 
Fils d’un chirurgien, il était destiné a 


’état de son pére. Une manie bizarre de 


ce dernier devait exercer une influence puis- 
sante sur le jeune Crabbe, et imprimer 
i son esprit une autre direction. En li- 
sant les journaux, Crabbe le pére avait 
Vhabitude de decouper les vers, comme 
chose superfiue et inutile. Son fils s’em- 
parait de ses fragmens dedaignés, les ap- 
pretait par coeur, et les complétait d’in- 
stinct, lorsqu’il trouvait des lacunes. 
En 1778, il remporta un prix pour son 
poéme a l’Espérance, et renonga des lors, 
a suivre la carriére chirurgicale. Il vient 
a Londres; Burke se fit son protecteur, 
et son Aristarque. ‘* The Library,’’ La 
Bibliothéque, qu’il publia en 1781, et 
une poéme descriptif plus long, ‘‘ The 
Village,’’ obtinrent un succés marqué. 
Johnson, critique severe, pourtant, encou- 
ragea le jeune potte a persévérer. Mais 
Crabbe pensa qu’avant tout il fallait se 
faire une état, et il étudia la théologie. 
En 1803, il obtient le cure de Trow- 
bridge dans le Wiltshire. En 1807, aprés 
vingt ans d’intervalle rempli plus ou 
moins par la théologie, Crabbe publia 
‘*The Borough ;’? en 1809, ‘* The Pa- 
rish Register ;’? en 1812, ‘‘ Tales in 
Verse,’’ on Narrations en Vers; et en 
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1819, ‘‘ Tales of the Hall.’ Il mourut 
a Trowbridge le 9 Fevrier, 1832. Ona 
comparé la podsie de Crabbe aux peintures 
de Teniers et d’Ostade: c’est la méme 
vérité, la méme ponctualité. Le charme 
d’une semblable lecture est tout entiér 
dans la mise en ceuvre; car les sujéts en 
eux-mémes ne sont guére intéressants. 


Crabbe visite de préférence la hutte: 


d’indigent, et retrace les souffrances 
de la misére avec un déchirante fidélité. 
Lorsqu’il point les scénes de la nature, il 
dedaigne tous ses ornemens superflus, i! lui 
suffit de calquer fidélement son modéle. 
Aussi son style est-il clair et simple; il 
trace ses caractéres d’une main ferme 
et forte; il sonde et découvre avec une 
exactitude tout aussi scrupuleuse, les re- 
plis les plus cachés du coeur humain; 
on l’a nommé A juste titre l’anatomiste 
de lame. Rien de plus vrai que le juge- 
ment porté sur lui par Moore: ‘‘ Crabbe 
a prouvé ce que peut la force galvanique 
du génie; elle donne les mouvemens et 
la vie aux objéts qui en paraissent le 
moins susceptibles.’ La vie et les ouvrages 
de Crabbe ont paru 4 Londres en 1833. 
Cette edition a été préparée par le potte 
lui-méme peu de tems avant sa mort.” 
C.L. 


In the second part of the same vo- 
lume, D—De, the Life of De Lisle 
is well written, and Danville; but of 
foreign and especially English litera- 
ture, the worthy contributors have no 
accurate knowledge. 





Essays on the Principles of Charitable 
Institutions, §c. 1836. 


THE object of the enlightened and 
benevolent author of this admirable 
little volume is to consider what are 
the best means to improve the condi- 
tion of the lower orders: an inquiry, 
as it appears, most necessary to our 
religious and political welfare. The fact 
is, that our great wealth has brought 
with it its usual concomitants—profu- 
sion, excess, idleness, want, and crime. 
While our commerce, says our author, 
had increased one-half, from 1812 to 
1825, crime had nearly quadrupled! 
In London alone there are about 70,000 
persons who subsist on the profit of 
crime. We have 52,600 licensed public 
houses and 33,450 beer shops in Eng- 
land. The quantity of spirits sold has 
nearly doubled since 1823. In aperiod 
of twelve years, from 1821 to 1823, 
population has increased 17 per cent., 
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and the consumption of spirits 102 per 
cent.!! It is not to be wondered at 
that this rapid increase of vicious in- 
temperance has been followed by a 
dreadful increase of poverty. The 
pawnbroking shops have multiplied 
during the same period from 690 to 
1468. Dr. Gordon, physician to the 
London Hospital, has given the result 
of a practice extending to several thou- 
sand patients annually,—that at least 
65 per cent. of all the diseases under 
his notice are directly referable to in- 
temperance ! 

It is quite clear, that legislative 
enactments, or any general measures 
instituted by government, will be of 
themselves of little avail to remove or 
even diminish these alarming evils. 
And it is equally clear that they can 
only be encountered by the vigilance of 
moral legislation, locally administered 
and vigilantly and personally guarded. 
The author of the volume before us 
has, with great care and knowledge, 
reviewed the various plans which have 
been suggested or acted upon, showing 
the limits of their respective advan- 
tages or their defects ; and we earnestly 
wish to draw public attention to his 
judicious and able work. For our- 
selves, we think that we are getting far 
too much into the system of public 
boards and paid commissioners, acting 
on a very extended scale and on general 
principles; superseding our ancient 
and local and more limited associa~- 
tions, and destroying much of our pri- 
vate and personal interference, and 
parochial attention. To act success- 
fully on men, you must act through 
their feelings and affections. You 
must inspire confidence, awaken grati- 
tude, excite emulation, and evince in- 
terest and even respect for them. This 
is the way to gain the hearts and regu- 
late the conduct of the lower orders : 
each man must act in his own district 
and according to his local knowledge 
and influence. Such acts are personal 
duties, which cannot be transferred nor 
omitted; and in this manner alone 
the rich will be performing their duties 
to the poor. Before the lower orders 
will conform to the desire of the higher, 
the latter must gain their confidence ; 
and this will never be given to 
strangers under the name of commis- 
sioners, agents, or any other. Much 
of the odium of the Poor Law has 
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arisen from the poor being transferred 
from the care of those with whom they 
dwelt, and whom they served, to the 
unsympathizing power of strangers. 


Literary Leaves in Prose and Verse, by 
D. L. Richardson. Calcutta. 1836. 


THERE is some fair and just criti- 
cism in this volume, an extensive ac- 
quaintance with literature, and some 
very elegant poctry; on the whole 
shewing the author to be a person of 
genius and taste, cultivated after the 
best models. We will give aspecimen 
or two of the poetry. 


SONNET. 
EVENING ON THE BANKS OF THE GANGES, 


I wander’d thoughtfully by Gunga’s shore 
While the broad Sun upon the slumb’ring wave 
Its last faint flush of golden radiance gave, 
And tinged with tenderest hues some ruins hoar. 
Methinks this Earth had never known before 
A calm so deep—’twas silent as the grave, 
The smallest bird its light wing would not lave 
In the smooth flood, nor from the green wood 


soar, 
(if but the tiniest branch its pinions stirr’d, 
Or Sak Ge dew drops from the leaves) un- 
eard. ; 
Like pictured shadows ’gainst the western beam 
The dark boats slept, while each lone helms- 
__man stood 

Still as a statue !—the strange quietude 
Enthrall’d my soul like some mysterious dream. 


TO A FRIEND IN LOVE. 


Believe me, dearest friend, ’twere nobler far 
To scorn the prize for which thy soul has 


yearn’d, : 
Than tamely feed a erga proudly spurn’d 
By one whom thou hast worshipp’d as a star. 
Oh! live not thus, eternally at war 
With loftier hopes! before thy youn 

burn’d 
With Love’s sweet poison, who, like thee, dis- 
The glad Earth’s glory, or so laugh’d at care? 
Arrest, then, quickly, this delirious fever, 
Nor breathe again an unavailing sigh : 
Forget a cold disdainful heart for ever. 

the green meadows and the mountains 


veins 
’ 


1g) 
And crystal rivers ;—feast thine amorous eye 
On Nature’s charms—for she repulseth never. 


WRITTEN IN INDIA, 


The scene is sweetly changed—the Lord of Day 

No longer wears the countenance of pride 

That sear’d the green earth’s breast :—a veil 

doth hide 

The lustre of his brow—his parting ray, 

As some fond lover’s smile that melts away 

Through farewell tears, is fading tenderly ; 

And De ey clouds like banners floating free, 

But dimm’d by distance, soften into grey. 

Now, like a shadowy form, whose beauty steals 

O’er the rapt soul in visionary hours, 

Meek twilight comes—from zephyr-haunted 
_ _., bowers 

Arise the tuneful Shama’s evening peals, 

Blent with the far wave’s murmur, and the 


songs 
Of village maids, that echo’s yoice prolongs. 
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AN INDIAN DAY. 
MORN. 


Lo! Morning wakes upon tele hill’s brow, 
Raising the veil of mist meek ight wore ; 
And hark from mangoe tope, and tamarind 
bough ’ {shore 
The glad birds’ matin song;—on Gunga’s 
Yon sable groups with ritual signs adore 
The rising Lord of Day ;—above the vale 
Behold the tall Palmyrah proudly soar 
And wave his verdant wreath ;—a lustre pale 
Gleams on the broad-fringed leaves, that rustle 
in the gale. 
NOON. 
*Tis now the Noontide hour :—no sounds arise 
To cheer the sultry calm,—deep silence reigns 
Among the drooping groves,—the fervid skies 
Glare on the slumb’ring wave,—on torrid plains 
The zephyr dies—no hope of rest detains _ 
The aon = there;—the sun’s meridian 
might 
No fragrant bower—no humid cloud restrains. 
The silver rays, insufferably bright, 
Play on the fever’d brow and mock the dazzled 


sight. 
NIGHT. 
The gentle Evening comes:—the gradual 
breeze. 


The milder radiance, and the larger shade, 
Steal on the scene; through slowly waving 
trees ? lade 
The pale Moon smiles ;—the minstrels of the 
Hail night’s fair queen, and as the daybeams 


Along = crimson west, through twilight 


oom 

The firefly darts, and where all lowly laid 

The dead repose,—the moslem’s hands illume 

The — lamp o’er beauty’s hallow’d 
tomb. 





Arboretum Britannicum, by J, C. Lou- 
don. Nos. XLIV, XLV. 1837. 


1. QUERCUS ILEX.—We have ob- 
served that this tree stands the strong 
sea winds on the Suffolk coast, ap- 
parently unhurt, as at Dunwich, 
where even the Scotch Fir has been in- 
jured. It would be well worth ascer- 
taining this fact by further experiment, 
as we are in great want in England 
of trees that will bear our exposed 
shores. On the eastern coast, the 
Poplar alba and nigra, Sycamore, Elm, 
and Scotch Fir succeed best, but are all 
stunted. The Pinaster and Norway 
Maple have not been tried. The last 
winter entirely destroyed Scotch Firs 
of ten or twelve years’ growth, where 
they were not sheltered from the sea ; 
but the Ilex in the same plantation 
was unhurt. One of the handsomest 
trees of this kind we ever saw, as grow- 
ing up with a tall smooth shaft and 
fine round head, was at Mr. Long’s, 
near Winchester, on the Bishop Wal- 
tham road, near Lord Northesk’s, where 
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are three of the finest Beeches in Eng- 
land. 

2. Salisburia Adiantifolia. — The 
one at Mrs. Marriott’s, at Wimbledon, 
should have been mentioned. To our 
ideas, the growth of this tree resembles 
that of the larger species of Pyrus more 
than any other tree; see the one at 
Thomson’s Nursery, Mile-end. 

3. Pinetum.—Mr. Loudon has not 
given the Pinetum formed by Sir H. 
Fletcher at Moulsey. Near it grows 
what is, probably, the most beautiful 
Scotch Fir in England. Its head is 
so large, round, and luxuriant, as to 
look at some distance like an Oak. 
The finest specimens of the ‘Silver 
Fir’? we know, are at Lord Egre- 
mont’s, at Petworth. Their size should 
be given. Some remarkable speci- 
mens of the ‘‘ Spruce Fir” are at Miss 
Lloyd’s, at Hintlesham near Ipswich. 

4. In Suffolk the ‘“‘ Hornbeam”’ is 
called the Auburn, and sometimes the 
Arbor Tree; the latter, a corruption of 
the former. This tree never leaves 
the cold clayey soils, where it is to be 
found in every hedge-row: as the soil 
gets lighter, the Dutch Elm and Ma- 
ple take its place. 

5. Platanus.—There are two fine spe- 
cimens of Platanus which occur to us, 
unnoticed by Mr. Loudon; one at Mr. 
Longman’s, Hampstead, the other in 
the parsonage garden at Sternfield, 
Suffolk: the latter, one of the very 
finest in England—we believe about 
70 years old. We were rather sur- 
prised to find that Mr. Loudon ranks 
that beautiful Plane standing near 
the brewery at the Botanical Gar- 
dens at Chelsea as an Occidental. Its 
leaves have all the character of the 
eastern, and so has its growth. We 
went close to it with good old Mr. 
Anderson this year, and considered it 
as almost the first tree of the kind in 
England, and should be sorry to see it 
degraded into the ranks of the Occi- 
dental, which is a luxuriant weed, 
only fit for the squares of London, 
and which is as unhealthy as it is 
rank in growth. To see the Oriental 
Plane in full beauty—its deeply cut 
leaves of a bright beautiful green (far 
brighter than the Occidental), imbri- 
cating in masses, one over the other, 
as thick as they can stand, cover- 
ing the horizontal or gently declining 
branches, slowly agitated by a gentle 
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breeze, and always unhurt by insect 
or by blight, is, to our taste, ene 
of the most charming sights the ve- 
getable creation can produce. This 
tree is apparently as hardy as the 
Oak, though apt to be torn in high 
winds from its weight of foliage, es- 
pecially when wind follows rain; and 
late in the year, when the autumnal 
gales find it still covered with leaves, 
which it does not fully shed till De- 
cember. The destruction of the Pla- 
tanus Occidentalis in 1810 and 1813, 
shows the great difference between the 
climate of America and our own, 
When the Spring frosts came, in May, 
which finished their sickly existence, 
these trees were looking for the burst- 
ing forth of the blazing, sultry Trans- 
atlantic summer: but it is not true 
(p. 1046.) that the great trees were 
killed when the small escaped; at 
Sternfield, all the smaller trees were 
killed, and the larye one alone was 
uninjured. 

6. The Yew—a very ancient tree 
of large size, at High Clerc, (Lord 
Carnarvon’s), close to the church, 
should be mentioned; also the one at 
Selborne; and there is one of immense 
antiquity somewhere in Borrowdale, 
which we heard Mr. Wordsworth men- 
tion as a most extraordinary tree. It 
is singular that there is scarcely one 
tree of this kind existing in any church- 
yard in the whole county of Suffolk— 
at least, we never sawone: and yet in 
thevery parish in which we arewriting, 
there are some very good-sized trees 
of this kind in a grove which is not a 
hundred yards from the church-yard 
wall. We think this amiss from the 
scarcity and value of pasture in this 
county; and that the trees were long 
ago destroyed, lest they should be in- 
jurious to the parson’s mare ! 

This is all we have to observe: Mr. 
Loudon’s most extensive information, 
and unsurpassed accuracy and dili- 
gence, leaving scarcely anything for 
us to glean. 

B ul. J. M. 


A Selection of Poems of His Majesty 
Louis King of Bavaria. By George 
Everill. 1837. 

WHEN a King condescends to pub- 
lish a volume of poems, it is the duty 
of all good subjects to purchase and 
admire them, We believe the Kings of 
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England have not gone further of late 
thanachansonda boire, and what we have 
remaining of the ancient masters of 
the Roman world are chiefly dedicated 
to the service of Bacchus. The present 
monarch of the lyre strikes a higher 
string ; and dedicates his song to the 
time-hallowed relics of antiquity, or 
to the genius of the mighty bards con- 
temporary with him. We must speak 
cautiously on the subject, or we shall 
not be permitted to see the Glyp- 
totheca, and the glories of Munich; 
but claiming an Englishman’s privi- 
lege to speak his sentiments, we ven- 
ture to hint—to surmise—we are in- 
clined to feel—we humbly conjecture 
—we presume to suppose, that his 
Majesty of Bavaria is but a moderate 
songster ; and, though he has visited 
Athens, has not conquered Parnassus. 
We will indulge our readers with a 
royal epigram or two: 
Consolation and Hope. 


For pleasure hoping still, and still in vain ; 
But still to hope is a relief from pain. 





My Feelings. 


By twelve years younger, than twelve years ago 
I seem to be—far lessen’d in my woe. 





The Prayer. 


Let me not think on future or on past ; 
But on the moment that is fleeting fast. 





The Pontinian Lake near Rome. 


The men and water, melancholy, slow 
Along the Appian Way appear to go. 





The Equalization. 
That Man the Earth might not suppose the 
eaven, ; 
Was Satan to the world as dowry given. 


Motion and Rest. 
The sky is ever quict, but the sea 
Is roaring ever—rest in Heaven will be. 
From these we should judge that 
his Majesty is a great admirer of the 
style of the late Sir Joseph Mawbey, 
as seen in the Rolliad, and elsewhere. 








Poems, original and translated. By 

Charles Percy Wyatt, B.A. 

Mr. WYATT’s Sonnets are exe- 
cuted after good models, and written 
in a pure and masculine style, as ea. 
gr. 

ON THE RISING IN WARSAW. 
Poland! the voice that on the banks of Seine 
Burst forth, exulting o’er the Bourbon’s fall, 
(Such voice as wont, in days accursed, to call 
To works of desolation), not in yain 


By thee was heard ;—they whom it did appal— 
A bloody future from the bloody past 

Of Europe’s wars foreboding—shall agree 

In sympathies and acclamations vast, 

If from that seed, sown by the blood of Gaul, 
No other fruit shall spring than Poland free! 
Happy our generation, if it see 

Rased from the page of Time that deadly blot, 
Shame of our fathers’ days! who witness’d 


thee, 
Tripartite soil, enslaved, and rescued not ! 
Vi. 
Alas! for those whose memory ponders o’er 
The loved, the lost—too faithful to retrace 
Each kindly tone, each fond, familiar face 
Of days ~ by—conscious that now no more 
Can wish of theirs those cheering smiles re- 
To their desiring eyes, nor totheir ear [store 
Those voices musical :—forlorn and drear, 
Like lonely outcast on a desert shore, 
Who stands anc marvels at sonre pleasant 
dream 
Of other lands remember’d, with amaze 
And bitterest grief they veil their fruitless gaze, 
Mistrustjng truths that now with shadows teem. 
To such, how wretched life and length of days, 
If Hope illumed not with her golden beam! 


What sudden visions rise on Memory’s eye ! 
E’en now I mused on other thoughts intent : 
Nor can I trace the link that did present 

This picture to my sense. In vain I try 

To explore the hidden path of sympathy 

By which I lighted on that loveliest scene, 
And saw the woods with Summer foliage green 
Around me; saw beneath, the corn fields lie, 
Ripe for the reapers; o’er the distant view 
Rose the long Cambrian hills; old Severn’s 


stream 
Roll’d in the vale, glassing the heaven’s bright 
hue; (beam— 


The landscape glow’d beneath the noonday 
Glow’d—as when on that spot my fancy drew 
The many things that are not as they seem. 
There is not much for us to observe 
upon in the lyrical poems, except 
that we think some of them which 
Mr. Wyatt has translated hardly 
worthy of his muse. Let him give us 
what he likes from Schiller and 
Goéthe ; but we never thought highly 
of the poetic inspiration of Korner. 
The severe and classical style seems 
to us better suited to Mr. Wyatt’s 
genius than the light or romantic. 
Why have we not a translation of the 
entire poems of Schiller and Goéthe? 
If Mr. Wyatt feels himself able to 
execute such a task, we promise him 
that it will be gratefully received. 


The Visionary, with other Poems. By 

Lady E. S. Wortley. 

LADY Wortley has now written 
nearly as much as Pope; and if her fame 
has not yet equalled that of the Bard of 
Twickenham, it must arise we think 
chiefly from the greater number of her 
competitors, as stars are dimmed by 
the neighbouring host of constellations. 
The present volume rises in merit 
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above its predecessors, shewing a rapid 
advance of taste and judgment—feeling, 
Lady Emily always possessed. There 
is a lyrical strain in the Visionary that 
breaks forth with energy, as 


Holy! Holy! Holy! Holy! saith the 


Morn, 
And Holy! Holy! Holy! doth reply 
The awful Night ———-———— 

List, Holy! Holy ! Holy! saith the Morn. 


In perusing the poem we were much 
surprised, as well as grieved, in finding 
some passages, as XXXIV. LXXXVI. 
and others, calling themselves stanzas, 
but presenting nothing to the mocked 
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senses but figures more fit for Her- 
schell’s telescope than a poet’s pen, as 


XXXIV. 
* * * * * 
* * * * * 
* * * * * 
* * * * * 
- * * + * 


This is a novel manner of writing 
poetry,—‘‘My stars!!!” we exclaimed, 
‘‘what can be under these magical 
figures?’ But after much conjecturing, 
we relinquished the task, and turned to 
the poem of the Sea, which we shall 
give: 


TO THE SEA. 


Music is living in thy breast—in thy deep and awful breast, 

Oh! thou astounding Sea and dread—in thy restlessness and rest,— 
Now ’tis a murmur—now a roar—now a murmur and a roar, 

While heaves and quakes and thrills and groans the ever-echoing shore ; 
What harmony in every change is found, proud Main! in thee, 

What music hangs on thy deep lips, oh! sounding, sounding Sea! 


Splendour is on thy glorious face, thou most transcendant Main! 

Whether the Sun there doubly lives,—or shines Night’s starry train : 

’Tis now a sparkle—now a blaze—now a blaze and sparkle too, 

Till thou look’st all made of golden fire, yet tinged with the sapphire’s blue 
What splendours still are found in thee, with every change t’ agree— 
What glory and what sovereignty, oh! Royal, Royal Sea! 





The Tewkesbury Yearly Register and 
Magazine for 1834. The same for 
1835. The same for 1836. Nos. 
56,7. Sve. 


WE are delighted to find that Mr. 
Bennett perseveres in his very useful 
and valuable register; useful alike in 
registering the local events of the cur- 
rent year, and in fixing those detached 
documents and fragments of informa- 
tion, ancient as well as modern, which 
the stream of events and accidental 
circumstances bring from time to 
time to the surface, but which are 
again as rapidly lost, if not snatched 
from the current, and placed in some 
permanent record. 

In addition to our former commen- 
dations of Mr. Bennett’s plan, we can 
Tepeat our approval of the judgment 
and intelligence with which it is pur- 
sued. The Register is altogether a 
model for the provincial statist, at the 
same time that it is rendered agree- 
able by features of a literary and en- 
tertaining cast. 

_ The Number for 1834 furnishes the 
inhabitants of Tewkesbury with a copy 





of the Report of the Commissioners 
upon their Corporation. We find 
also an interesting compilation relative 
to the family of Hart, the nearest sur- 
viving relations of Shakspere, called 
forth by the death at Tewkesbury on 
the 22nd November, 1834, of Mr. Wil- 
liam Shakspeare Hart, “‘ the seventh 
descendant from [Joan, sister of ] the 
poet.” He has left one son, who 
‘follows the trade of a fancy-chair 
maker in this borough, as did his 
father and grandfather.” 

Among the events of the year 1835, 
we find :— 

‘* June 17, at the sale of the effects of 
the late Jeremiah Hawkins, esq. of the 
Haw, one of the two celebrated ‘ wassal- 
bowls,’ said to have been discovered se- 
veral feet below the bed of the river 
Severn, when the excavations prepara- 
tory to the erection of the Haw bridge 
were made, in the year 1824, was knocked 
down at the sum of twenty-two gui- 
neas.”’ 

Mr. Bennett, adverting to the dis- 
cussions and lucubrations which were 
bestowed upon these bowls at the time 
of their discovery, proceeds to inform 
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us that it has been satisfactorily as- 
certained that they were of Birming- 
ham manufacture, and very modern. 
Now to this condemnation of them we 
beg to demur. If they be forgeries, 
they are so successful that we should 
be glad to learn the history of their 
fabrication. It is our opinion that 
neither the designs nor the Latin hex- 
ameter inscriptions are modern; and 
if they have been copied, from what 
quarter was it? We say this after an 
examination of Mr. Hawkins’s bowl, 
of which there is a large lithographic 
print by Mr. Francis Wishaw, which 
was copied in the Monthly Magazine 
for April 1825. Of the second bowl 
(now or formerly in the possession of 
the landlord of the Haw Passage 
House) we have seen no drawing ; but 
it is described by Mr. Wishaw in our 
Magazine for January 1832. It is 
clearly a companion to the other, but 
the designs are different. We may 
add that the designs are engraved, not 
cast or chased, which is favourable to 
their claims to antiquity. The cos- 
tume is of the early Norman times ; 
but the subjects are from the Greek 
mythology. 

In the same Register, Mr. Bennett 

ives an amusing memoir of the said 
Tessie Hawkins, esq. otherwise 
called ‘‘ Jerry Hawkins,” a famous 
old fox-hunting squire, who used, be- 
fore the erection of the Haw bridge, 
to make a constant practice of swim- 
ming his horse across the Severn, on 
his return from Gloucester market, 
his only guide on the darkest night 
hoine the stable lantern fixed on a 
post at the ‘‘ coming-out place.” 

The affairs of the Tewkesbury New 
Poor-Law Union, the Severn Naviga- 
tion, the Town Council, and an ab- 
stract of the Municipal Corporation 
Act, form the remainder of the ser- 
viceable contents of No.6. In the num- 
ber for the past year these topics are 
pursued ; particularly by a very com- 
se journal of the proceedings of the 

own Council. We must also men- 
tion an excellent article on the ancient 
and highly respectable Roman Catholic 
family of Wakeman, one of whom was 
the last Abbot of Tewkesbury and 
afterwards the first Bishop of Glou- 
cester; and the recent representative 
of which, William Wakeman, esq. of 
en, Se Tewkesbury, died on 


the first day of the year 1836, at the 
patriarchal age of 96. 

We cannot say much in praise of 
the design of the new church, as 
shown in the woodcut at p. 283; and 
trust that as it is not yet finished, 
there may still be time for amend- 
ment. The immense recess at the 
west end, like a blocked-up window, 
is particularly unsightly. We shall 
look for better things in a town which 
has before been honoured by assist- 
ance from the refined architectural 
taste of Mr. Hanbury Tracy. 


A Letter to Lord Viscount Melbourne 
on the Peerage, showing the Origin of 
the present Majority in the House of 
Lords, and the Mode by which that 
Majority may be neutralised; with 
Tables of the English, Irish, and 
Scotch Peerages, pointing out the 
Political Opinions of each Peer. By 
the Right Hon, Lord Langford. 8vo. 
pp. 20. 


THE arguments of this essay chiefly 
turn upon the representation of the 
Irish Peerage, and on that subject they 
are necessarily erroneous, from being 
grounded upon this fallacy, viz. that 
peerages of Eatend, on their possessors 
being raised to the peerage of the 
United Kingdom, are so far merged, 
as, according to “‘ the spirit and letter” 
of the Act of Union, to become virtu- 
ally extinct; so that, according to 
Lord Langford, the Crown may reckon 
them as among the extinct peerages 
which authorise new creations, whilst, 
on the other hand, their possessors 
should no longer have votes in the 
election of Representative Peers. But 
this is neither the law, nor would it 
be equitable. The Peerage of the 
United Kingdom has been conferred 
on the most distinguished heads of the 
Irish House of Lords, and if their 
right of voting for representative peers 
were taken away, the twenty-four 
would no longer represent the collec- 
tive body, but only (with grace be it 
spoken) the inferior portion of it. The 
parallel rights of individuals have no- 
thing to do with the corporate rights 
of the whole body; but Lord Lang- 
ford contends that those Peers only 
remain “ purely Irish’’ who do not 
accept of peerages of the United King- 
dom: this we cannot help terming a 
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“purely Irish” and one-sided argu- 
ment. 

It is true that the Act of Union 
contemplates the exclusion in reckon- 
ing of such Peers as shall be also Peers 
of the United Kingdom, when the 
number of the Peers of Ireland shall 
be so far reduced (to the number of 
one hundred, exclusive of British Peers) 
that the Crown is to be allowed to 
create one new Peer for every extinc- 
tion that may occur, instead of one for 
every three extinctions, in accordance 
with the law now in force : but it never 
did, nor ever could, contemplate that 
any peerage of Ireland, however an- 
cient, with its attendant rights (involv- 
ing those, perhaps, of distant collateral 
heirs presumptive), should be sup- 
pressed by the possessor being trans- 
ferred to the roll of the Peers of the 
United Kingdom. This would have 
been an insult upon the Peerage of 
Ireland, as a body, more grave than 
any that Lord Langford can prove 
upon the actual law. 

It may be admitted that the Act of 
Union might very consistently have 
provided that the elevation of a Re- 
presentative Peer to a peerage of the 
United Kingdom should have created 
a vacancy—not in the body of the 
Peerage of Ireland, but in the com- 
mittee of Representative Peers; and 
that it is somewhat anomalous that 
such a provision was made with refer- 
ence to the Spiritual Peers, as, if any 
one of the Archbishops or Bishops 
shall be either Peers of the United 
Kingdom, or Peers of Ireland, they 
are directed to be passed over in the ro- 
tation of sitting in the House of Lords. 
What occasioned this anomaly in the 
Act we cannot say, but can only suppose 
that the spiritual peerage may have 
been more provident of contingencies, 
and more anxious to secure an acci- 
dental addition to their privileges, than 
their temporal brethren. However, 
the law is, that the temporal Repre- 
sentative Peers of Ireland are elected 
for life, and no vacancy can be occa- 
sioned except by actual death, or that 
civil death which arises from attainder. 

After perusing Lord Langford’s ill- 
grounded arguments, we were surprised 
to find that his panacea, offered to the 
Prime Minister, has no relation to 
them, but is merely a recommendation 
that Lord Melbourne should recruit 

Gant, Mag, Vor. VIII. 
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the ranks of the Whig party in the 
House of Lords from among the Irish 
and Scotch Peers not now having seats, 
of whom his humble servant the author 
will of course be proud to be one. 

However, we ought not to wonder 
at any thing which might follow the 
noble Projector’s candid avowal at the 
commencement of his letter, that “‘ his 
sole object is to strengthen Lord Mel- 
bourne’s government.” It is then on 
party and personal grounds that ano- 
ther change in our constitutional struc- 
ture is required: but we trust that the 
strong good sense of the country will 
at once suppress any attempts at or- 
ganic change on temporary pretexts, 
however plausible. 


On Heraldry, and its Connexion with 
Gothic Architecture: A Paper read 
before the Institute of British Archi- 
tects, on the 20th June 1836, by 
William Leverton Donaldson. 8vo. 
pp. 30. 

THE Architects are here addressed 
by their Honorary Solicitor, who very 
appropriately invites them to a field in 
which both parties may pursue their 
researches, deriving at once a pleasing 
relaxation from their ordinary employ- 
ments, and much incidental advantage 
to their professional pursuits. The as- 
sistance which heraldry has frequently 
supplied in questions of inheritance, 
is too well known to every lawyer to 
require inforcement by any new lec- 
tures ; but that our architects require 
to be reminded of the valuable aid they 
might derive from hera'dry, certainly 
cannot be denied. One of the greatest 
defects of modern architecture is the 
parsimony which rejects or restricts 
the employment of sculptured orna- 
ments: this it is which renders 
many modern works so poor and 
naked in comparison with those they 
profess to imitate ; and this acts as a 
discouragement to any ingenuity or 
invention, or indeed to much research, 
on the part of the architect. The 
Pointed style, however, while it has 
the advantage of admitting an almost 
infinite variety of ornament, at the 
same time will hardly dispense with 
it altogether; the doorway requires its 
arched mouldings or spandrils, the 
window its dripstone and corbels; 
the column its capital, and _ roof its 

3 
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brackets; and generally, wemayadd, the 
parapet its cornice, the niche its cano- 
py, the buttress its corresponding pin- 
nacle, and the groining its bosses. 
Some of these, but more particularly 
the corbels, cornices, and bosses, are 
most appropriate places for heraldic 
ornaments. To fonts and monuments 
we need scarcely allude, as every eye 
must be familiar with the heraldry 
which they display in our ancient 
churches. ‘Lastly, in no place is herald- 
ry more appropriate than in stained 
glass, a material which is particularly 
adapted for the exhibition of its bril- 
liant colours, which, especially in 
English ‘‘ cote-armure,’’ are varied in 
a systematic and well-regulated man- 
ner that is much more pleasing to the 
eye than the long green mantle ofa 
Prophet, or the blue gown and crimson 
toga of a Saint. 

We have said we need scarcely point 
out the heraldry of ancient monu- 
ments: certainly one would suppose 
not, for nothing is more obvious ; and 
yet, when we look at modern Gothic 
monuments, there appears every thing 
to be yet pointed out, and taught, and 
enforced. In truth, Gothic monuments, 
or at least Gothic frames for monu- 
mental tablets, have become very fa- 
shionable of late; yet in hardly any 
instance have we seen any ornaments 
of peculiar propriety. Like the Gre- 
cian tablets, or the urn-and-willow 
tablets which have preceded them, they 
have been either ready made, or made 
from ready patterns. And though, in 
monuments more than any other erec- 
tions, the insertion of heraldry is re- 
quired by employers, yet we do not find 
it inserted in an architectural manner, 
but either stuck on, as if by an after 
thought (as in Mr. Blakeway’s monu- 
ment at Shrewsbury); or placed on 
the tablet instead of the sculptured 
frame, as in the Rev. Mr. Crane’s 
monument at Paddington, and the ge- 
nerality of others. Even the most 
beautiful monument of this kind that 
has been recently erected—that of the 
Rev. Mr. Carr, in Durham cathedral 
(designed by Mr. Rickman, of Bir- 
mingham) has nothing about it ap- 
propriate to the deceased. Erase 
the inscription, and it would serve 
for any one else. How different was 
it in the days of Abbat Wheathamp- 
stead, and Abbat Islip, of which the 


cuts in Mr. Donaldson’s tract so 
agreeably remind us. _ In the flou- 
rishing times of Gothic architecture, 
not only the shield and its charges, 
the crest, the supporters, the badge, 
and the motto were converted into 
pleasing and appropriate ornaments 
for tombs and sepulchral chapels ; but 
from a name apparently unpromising, 
an ingenious sculptor would fabricate 
a variety of designs, recording and ex- 
pressing it in a species of hieroglyphic, 
which has been technically called a 
rebus. Thus the Abbat of Westmin- 
ster, whose surname was derived from 
his nativity at Islip in Oxfordshire, is 
found typified in various combinations 
of the letter I, or an eye, and the slip 
ofatree. In one rebus his name may 
be read thrice over,—an eye and aslip ; 
a tree, and a man falling therefrom, 
of course exclaiming J slip ; and again, 
a hand rending off a bough, again re- 
echoing J slip / 





Some may think these fancies pue- 
rile and inappropriate to a sacred 
building: we can safely reply they are 
unobtrusive, because they are in their 
place in those architectural members 
which require sculptured ornament: 
and numberless are the instances in 
which monuments are still recognised 
to belong to particular families, by the 
sculptured emblems, where the in- 
scriptions are lost or defaced, and the 
individual person is unknown, or can 
only be conjectured from the period to 
which the monument, from its style, 
may be assigned. 

Mr. Donaldson mentions an instance 
in which a house, the parsonage at 
Great Snoring, in Norfolk, is only 
known to have been built by the family 
of Shelton, from the occurrence of their 
rebus, a shell and tun. We ourselves 
met with a case in which two small 
initials and a crest in the spandril of a 
door fixed the date of an interesting 
mansion; and that somewhat earlier 
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than had been supposed. We allude 
to Southam, near Cheltenham, now 
the seat of Lord Ellenborough, which 
was thus shown to have been built by 
Thomas Goodman, in the reign of 
Edward the Fourth. Other instances 
will occur to any one conversant with 
heraldry. 

As we consider Mr. Donaldson de- 
serves the best thanks of the architects 
and the public for having directed 
attention to the neglect of heraldic 
ornaments, we are unwilling to criti- 
cise his essay with much strictness. 
Otherwise we should say, that we do 
not perceive any utility in tracing 
heraldry, or the symbols which are 
fancied to resemble it, in the ages 
prior to its existence. Also, that the 
tiles in the abbey at Caen, which he 
adduces as some of the earliest armo- 
rial coats, ascribingthem, on the autho- 
rity of Dr. Ducarel, to the reign of 
John, are not older than that of Ed- 
ward the Third, as observed by Mr. 
Dawson Turner, from the arms being 
quartered. Further, that ‘‘ the earliest 
coat of arms on a building in England, 
in Bigod’s Tower at Norwich,” is not 
a coat of arms, but merely a lion, not 
on a shield, nor in an heraldic posture, 
but roughly carved on the imposts of 
an arch (see engraving in Archzologia, 
vol. x11. pl. xxvi. fig. 3); and was 
merely taken up in lack of other argu- 
ment by-our old antiquaries, before the 
acquisition of that moreaccurate know- 
ledge of architectural style which we 
now possess (see their several opinions 
quoted by Mr. Wilkins in the same 
volume, pp. 162-3). Lastly, that the 
figure on the shield of the supposed 
effigy of Geoffrey de Magnaville, Earl 
of Essex, in the Temple Church, has 
been more than ‘‘ doubted” to be not 
a heraldic charge; we should say it is 
proved to be merely a boss, by refer- 
ence to other figures, particularly on 
seals without number. (See Gent. 
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Mag. vol. xctx. ii. 518.) The effigy 
in the Temple Church, of William 
Marshal, Earl of Pembroke, who died 
in 1219, is perhaps the earliest with 
arms: he bears a lionrampant. Those 
of Robert de Vere, Earl of Oxford (ob. 
1221,) at Hatfield Broadoak, and Wil- 
liam Longespee, Earl of Salisbury, in 
Salisbury cathedral (ob. 1227), follow 
shortly after. In the way of architec. 
tural ornament, what earlier arms can 
be found to those on the interior walls 
of the nave of Westminster Abbey, 
which was begunin 1245? That date, 
at all events, is somewhat earlier than 
the monument of Queen Alianor (who 
died in 1274), which Mr. Donaldson 
quotes as one of the earliest examples 
of tombs adorned with arms. How- 
ever, arms had comeinto fulluse onseals 
for the greater part of that century. 
Mr. Donaldson suggests several use- 
ful hints: 1. respecting the re-intro- 
duction of armorial and pictorial tiles, 
of which he says, ‘‘ there does not 
appear any reason why architects might 
not, at the present time, apply tiles, 
stained with such devices, with much 
advantage, as pavements in Gothic 
buildings. They would be exceedingly 
ornamental and appropriate, and the 
improved state of manufacture might 
make them vie in beauty with the 
classic mosaics.” Secondly, he points 
out howexceedingly ornamental mottos 
may be made, either introduced on 
scrolls, or in large ornamental letters, 
as acornice. We would here remark, 
that those of the ribbon pattern, in use 
in the 15th and earlier parts of the 
16th centuries, are particularly beau- 
tiful. 3. Mr. Donaldson makes some 


. observations well worthy of attention 


on the forms of shields, which, as they 
varied in fashion in the successive 
stages of Pointed Architecture, will 
always by a judicious architect be 
made to correspond in date with that 
style which may be adopted. 





Slade’s Family Prayers.— We recome 
mend this little book of prayer, which 
has with good taste and propriety pre- 
served much of the language of the Li- 
turgy, as the sacred and venerable garb in 
which its devotions might with much ef- 
fect be expressed. Mr. Slade has sup- 
plied the defects in many familiar works 
which he has justly pointed out, ‘ In 


some prayers (he says) there is no con- 
fession of sin, others are almost without 
a word of thanksgiving; in many, nay, 
in many whole books of prayers, there 
are scarcely any petitions for enemies, 
Some formularies are deficient in interces- 
sory prayer; others contain no recogni- 
tion of that distinctive character of 
christian devotion, the invocation of the 
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Son and the Holy Ghost, and others do 
not so much as allude to our connexion 
with angels and the invisible world; a 
connexion so full of practical interest and 
so plainly taught in the Bible, and recog- 
nised in the Liturgy of the Church. In 
order to remedy these imperfections, it 
seems desirable that each prayer should 
be arranged under separate heads, — as 
confession, supplication, intercession, and 
thanksgiving; under each of which se- 
veral short forms are given, &c. Some 
of the formularies in this volume are 
taken from the Liturgy,—some are ori- 
ginal, and some compiled from Blom- 
field, Sumner, Knight, and others. 





Practical Remarks on Infant Educa- 
tion. By Dr. Mayo and Miss Mayo.— 
We have perused this little volume with 
care; and though we have no room to 
make extracts from it, which, from its 
small size and cheapness are less neces- 
sary, we have no hesitation in saying 
that it abounds with most judicious ob- 
servations, formed evidently from a very 
careful and attentive study of the subject 
of Infant Education, and from a personal 
and practical knowledge of it. The 
writer’s acquaintance with the character 
of children is profound; and we in nu- 
merous places recognise the wisdom of 
the advice. No one can have acquired 
this wisdom without a kindness of dispo- 
sition, and tenderness and delicacy of 
mind, which these amiable and excellent 
persons seem truly to possess, and which 
alone can overcome the timidity, and open 
the bashful reserve of the infant heart. 
When one witnesses every day theignorant, 
stupid, and barbarous method in which 
children are alternately coaxed and fright- 
ened, bullied and teased into the unwill- 
ing performance of the commencing du- 
ties and business of life, one cannot but 
feel gratitude to the writers of this vo- 
lume for having given to parents and 
teachers a system of instruction founded 
on the soundest principles, and protected 
by the most sacred authority. No one 
since the publication of this volume can 
allege ignorance of the right method of 
instruction, as a palliation of their errors 
or their neglect. 





Poetical Works of Thomas Campbell. 
12mo.—We are delighted to see so com- 
plete and convenient an edition of the 
works of one of our greatest poets, for 
so the author of Gertrude of Wyoming 
and Hohenlinden must ever be esteem- 
ed; but we do not like the portrait. 
There is a kind of constrained distress in 
the countenance, which seems rebuking 
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the parsimony of the publishers ; and Mr. 
Campbell’s naturally flowing locks in the 
picture take the absolute semblance of 
a wig! Oh unworthy limner! oh de- 
generate engraver! are the children of 
the ‘‘unshorn Apollo’’ to be thus vilely 
caricatured? Never did a wig, unless” 
one formed of laurels, cover a poet’s head. 
Who could imagine our present poet lau- 
reate in a wig? Milton, Shakspeare, in 
wigs ? their sacred heads covered with the 
offal of a Belgian boor, bought at 9d. per 
pound? Oh ye Muses and ye Graces, 
companions of Venus and Apollo, de- 
scend from your ever youthful abodes, to 
secure one of your favourite children, 
‘* curtatus ineequali tonsore capillos.”’ 


The Curate of Steinholt, a Tale of 
Iceland. 2 vols. —There is this to be 
commended in the tale before us, that 
the subject and the style of the narrative 
are in harmony with each other, The 
scene is laid among a simple, plain, and 
primitive people ; the incidents, the feel- 
ings, such as would arise in that so- 
ciety; with this, the plain, brief man- 
ner in which the events are described 
accords well. The descriptions of nature 
are given with force of character and 
truth ; but whether this little history will 
engage the interests and feelings so as 
to make it popular, is doubtful; for there 
is no one among the Persone Dramatis 
with whom we can truly sympathize, and 
ov whose fate and fortune our hopes and 
fears are suspended. Without this, nei- 
ther the real history nor the work of fic- 
tion can be successful. 








The Bridal of Naworth, a Poem in 
three Cantos.—The author of this poem 
says, in his preface, ‘‘ the world will do 
him justice.’ This it always does to all 
authors, but it is not said how soon. 
The world’s judgment ripens slowly, like 
this year’s fruits ; and it may take a cen- 
tury or two before it has decided on the 
merits of the Bridal of Naworth. In the 
meantime—pendente lite—we shall say, 
that the style and manner remind us too 
much of Byron’s Lara; that there is an 
abruptness, a sort of artificial force and 
energy which we do not approve, and 
which we do not find in the works of our 
best poets; a want of repose and quiet 
presiding harmony throughout. As to 
the structure of the tale itself, it is not 
much to our taste; but the story is of 
less importance than the workmanship. 
Now a person who hopes for immortality 
should not write— 


‘The power at will to d/oody all its 
scenes ;’’ 
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nor— 


‘« Sees them renew’d, and ever shall renew, 

Long as there be hearts to scheme and 
hands to do !"’ 

nor— 


** Outlaw’d, excommunicated, shunn’d, 
and driven ;’’ 


nor give us such rhymes as— 


‘* The lady look’d from her tower again. 
They come! and the victor is safe / 
For I hear the rites of triumph plain, 
And he waves my own white scarf.” 
nor such construction as— 
“Oh! it was wisely ponder’d, when, in- 
volved 
In guilt, my shuddering breast resolved 
To be the anxious, hopeless thing I am; 
*T was wise to think ere thus, thus deeply 
damn !’’ 
here the second line wants two syllables 
to make it metrical, and the fourth is, to 
our apprehension, ungrammatical. 
Again— 





‘* a crunching sound 
Shiver’d with jagged horror those 
around.’’ 


Such are a few of the blemishes that 
struck our notice; which, if we had not 
mentioned them, the author would be 
sure to have heard of when his poem came 
into court. These blemishes are unpar- 
donable, and show a want of respect to 
the public, whose favour he is soliciting, 
and for whose impartial criticism he ought 
to have duly prepared himself. There is, 
however, a vigour and poetic feeling, 
which may, under proper culture, be suc- 
cessfully developed. 





Excursions through the Highlands and 
' Isles of Scotland in 1835 and 1836. By 
the Rev. C. Lesingham Smith, M.A. Fel- 
low and late Mathematical Lecturer of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge.—This vo- 
lume consists of two private journals, 
written in a lively strain, and they are 
pleasant reading enough; but they pass 
over a ground too trodden to elicit no- 
velty, and are too personal in their nar- 
rative to be adopted as a guide-book. The 
author has a taste for visiting the stone 
circles, &c. the relics of the ancient in- 
habitants ; and among his pretty litho- 
graphic plates are views of the great Cairn 
at Clava, on the banks of the Nairn; the 
obelisks at the entrance of Glen Rosie, 
Isle of Arran ; and the Temple of the Sun 
at Stennis, in Orkney. 





An Essay on the Roman Denarius and 
English Silver Penny, §c. &c. By W. 
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Till, Medallist.—This is a pocket volume 
in which Mr. Till presents his friends with 
the results of his knowledge and experi- 
ence in several curious matters of numis- 
matics. He traces the history of the 
Denarius and Penny, from the Greek 
drachma of Aigina, gives a list of Eng- 
lish and Scotch Pennies from the Con- 
quest, with their several degrees of rarity; 
and hes appended some essays previously 
written, particularly an account of the 
several farthings of Queen Anne; also a 
list of books necessary to collectors of 
medals; the proceedings during the past 
year of the new Numismatic Society; and 
a list of numismatic collectors at present 
flourishing, whether in England or on the 
Continent. Though Mr. Till does not 
possess the learning which is requisite 
for an authoritative critic in Numisma- 
tology, yet this little book contains many 
practical hints and observations which 
will be particularly useful to young col- 
lectors ; as, for instance, one of the first 
rules to be remembered, ‘ that Numis- 
matists, when speaking technically, term 
a coin a medal; on the contrary, nothing 
could be worse than to call a medal a 
coin, it not being struck for currency.’’ 
His censures on the management of our 
national coinage, with regard to the art 
devoted to their designs and execution, 
are as just as they are honest. 





Poems by William Cowper; to which 
is prefived a Memoir of the Author. By 
John M‘Diarmid (of Dumfries). 18mo. 
—Of this Edinburgh edition of the south- 
ern bard, some impressions have already 
been printed; and Mr. M‘Diarmid’s life 
was written eighteen years ago, when his 
only predecessor of importance was Mr. 
Hayley. He has now taken advantage of 
the great accessions which have been re- 
cently made to Cowper’s biography ; and 
his memoir is extended in this edition 
to nearly four hundred pages. As a well 
condensed compilation it forms a suitable 
introduction to a neatly printed pocket 
volume. 





Histoire des Frangais, par J. C. Sis- 
mondi. Tom. xxi.—This part of French 
History extends, under the reign of Henry 
the Fourth, from 1589 to 1597. It is a 
work of high authority, of great re- 
search, and composed with judicious ar- 
rangement of facts, and elegance and clear- 
ness of style. 





Investigation, or Travels in the Bou- 
doir, by Caroline A. Halsted, contains 
much interesting and instructive matter, 
conveyed in a pleasing manner, by means 
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of a conversation between a mother and 
her little daughter. The author states in 
her preface, that her chief design is to 
prove to young persons of active imagi- 
nations, that happiness and knowledge 
depend not, as such are too frequently 
disposed to imagine, on a foreign tour; 
but that much valuable information may 
be obtained in their owa country,—amuse- 
ment in their own homes,—nay, pleasant 
variety and real entertainment, even in 
those very apartments where, for want 
of occupation, many an intelligent mind 
may have idly lounged for hours, listlessly 
wishing for some novelty,—earnestly de- 
siring ‘‘ something to do.’’ To such 

rsons we recommend Miss Halsted’s 
ittle work, convinced they will rise from 
its perusal invigorated and improved. 





The Anatomie of Abuses, by Philip 
Stubbes. 1585, (reprint 1836).—We are 
indebted to a very learned and ingenious 
gentleman, Mr. Turnbull, known to all 
lovers of literature, and to all fautors 
of antiquity, for the reprint of this very 
scarce and curious work; a work which 
Mr. Collier has declared to be one of the 
most popular, varied, and entertaining of 
its class, and which Mr. Thorpe has pro- 
nounced to be worth five guineas in these 
days of depression. We exhort Mr. Turn- 
bull, now in his prime of youth, to per- 
severe in his purposes, so well began, and 
to let us have a good selection of the 
prose tracts of Greene, Nash, and other 
writers who undeservedly have fallen into 
desuetude. His motto should be—‘‘ Let 


these dry bones live.’’ 





Sermons to a Country Congregation. 
By Aug. W. Hare. 2 vols.—We wish 
that the friends of Mr. Hare had added 
to the obligations they have conferred on 
us in the publication of these sermons, 
by attaching a few notices of his life, 
which we know would have been highly 
acceptable to all who knew him, and who 
honour the memory of a learned, zealous, 
and conscientious minister. The sermons 
themselves are such as fully answer to 
the character of the writer, and supply 
the wants of the people; perfectly plain 
in language, — familiar in illustration,— 
zealous in enforcing the great vital truths 
of religion,—and breathing a most tender 
and affectionate solicitude for the welfare 
of those to whom they are addressed ; 
they form, on the whole, an excellent model 
for village discourses. 





The Ocean Queen, with other Poems. 
By Nemo.—‘ Nemo’ may take a more 
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distinctive appellation without fear of 
being dunned by the critical tax-gatherer. 
He is a person of talent and poetical 
fancy,—but, in order to make him a cor- 
rect and finished poet, he wants a severe 
course of study. He is too fond of or- 
nament and fine words, and his constant 
change of poetical measure is very dis- 
pleasing. All this may be corrected, and 
then the real merits he possesses,—the 
gaiety of his fancy,—the elegance of the 
images,—and the spirit and animation of 
his song, will appear to double advan- 
tage. We think Byron has left too much 
the marks of his footsteps on Nemo’s 
mind. It would be of far greater advan- 
tage than any general criticisms of ours, 
if some friend, in whose judgment and 
poetical genius ‘ Nemo’ can trust, would 
go carefully through the volume, marking 
every thing, whether in the conduct and 
plan of the poem,—in sentiment, expres- 
sion,—in flow and rhythm of verse, mi- 
nutely, and affording to ‘ Nemo’ the rea- 
sons for his corrections: Nemo may be 
assured that this is the only manner in 
which he can hope to arrive at poetical 
excellence. We will tell him a short 
story on this subject. When Reginald 
Heber was a candidate for the Latin 
Verse Prize, he wrote a copy of verses 
with great pains, which occupied him 
during the vacation. On his return to 
Oxford, he took them to his friend Mr. 
Hodson, then tutor of Brazenose ; Hod- 
son read them carefully and sent for the 
author. ‘' Heber,’’ he said, ‘‘ these are 
good verses, very good; but you can do 
better than these.’’ He took the verses 
and thrust them into the fire. Heber 
sate down, wrote another copy, sent them 
in, and got the prize; which very likely 
he would not have obtained, had he been 
contented with the first-fruits of his ge- 
nius. We are rather afraid to speak to 
the—‘ genus irritabile vatum,’ but hope 
our friendly advice will be well received. 





The Mountain Decameron, by John 
Downes. 3 vols.—While we praise the 
power and skill with which many parts of 
these tales are written; the picturesque 
delineations of nature, the transcript of 
manners, and the general conduct of the 
fable; we must protest against the ground- 
work of the histories themselves, which 
are founded on circumstances, as that of 
Ruth and Marmaduke, most improbable 
and unnatural; as love growing up be- 
tween a father and daughter, ignorant of 
their sacred relation to each other,—their 
unhallowed hopes, — their bitter disap- 
pointment, and their death of despair. 
Nearly all the stories are of the same cast, 
containing descriptions of strong uncon- 
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trollable passions, desperate resolves, fear- 
ful vicissitudes, and violent and tragic 
terminations. The skill with which such 
tales are written only adds to the evil 
they are too apt to occasion; and the 
sympathies they excite, are so powerful 
and so distressing, as to act most disad- 
vantageously on the mind. If Mr. Downes 
will take up another line of fiction, and 
delineate the milder feelings,—the gentler 
and softer affections, the less harrowing 
afflictions, —and will build them round 
the more endearing events of life, he will, 
we are sure, draw from them more useful 
lessons, and form more permanently en- 
gaging works. 





Harmonia Paulina, &c. By the Rev. 
Henry Latham, M.4.—The design of 
the author of this volume has been to 
arrange in the words of the apostle him- 
self, a complete scheme of Christian faith 
and practice, as contained in St. Paul’s 
Epistles. Omitting what was local and 
temporary, and particular in application, 
Mr. Latham selects from the remainder 
of St. Paul’s writings, the declarations of 
the Apostle, or the Holy Spirit, on funda- 
mental points of Christian faith and con- 
duct. We consider this design to be 
most judicious, and as an attempt to make 
those immortal remains of the great in- 
spired teacher of the Gentiles, more ac- 
cessible to the general reader, through 
another arrangement, and by placing their 
doctrines in a full and perfect light, com- 
pleting the argument in one entire circle, 
and bringing from one division what was 
necessary to finish another,—this plan is 
of peculiar benefit when adapted to the 
peculiar and often abstruse and difficult 
method of argumentation adopted by the 
apostle, and which, we have no hesitation 
in saying, requires to be brought down 
and rendered perspicuous to the general 
and unlearned reader. We have care- 
fully perused Mr. Latham’s work; and re- 
commend it as having faithfully and well 
fulfilled the promise it holds out. To the 
younger clergy and all students in divi- 
nity, it will be of great assistance. 





Sermons preached at the British Epis- 
copal Church, Rotterdam. By the Rev. 
C. R. Muston, A. M.—This volume of 
sermons is dedicated with great propriety 
to the Bishop of London, and it is worthy 
of coming into the world under his high 
sanction ; for the discourses are in all 
respects excellent. The doctrine is sound 
and just,—the expositions of it satis- 
factory,—the style and language always 
correct and sometimes eloquent. It is 
unnecessary to gay, that a most sincere 
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religious feeling, and devout frame of 
mind, is the foundation of Mr. Muston’s 
discourses; he writes with a true and 
yet tempered zeal which is best calcu- 
lated to produce its effects upon the sin- 
cere and attentive heart; and he conveys 
these truths with that good taste and 
propriety of writing, which must make 
them doubly effective. These sermons 
might be addressed not only to the higher 
but to the middling classes of life with 
good effect. 





Piso, and the Prefects. 3 vols.—There 
is an air of banter and ridicule thrown 
over the characters and incidents in this 
tale, which on some occasions, as in Thu. 
melda’s letter to Piso at the end of the 
third volume, is very successful in enli- 
vening what otherwise would be but a 
heavy and uninteresting story; but we 
have little pleasure in stories of persons 
who are so remote from us by age, and 
of whom we have so little knowledge, that 
in neither character or passion, or motive 
of action, can we hope to approximate to 
the truth. Their appellations alone are 
Roman, — stat nominis umbra. Those 
who delight in such fictions should study 
the principles on which Shakspere form- 
ed his Anthony and Cleopatra. 





The History of Banking in America, by 
T. W. Gilbart.—A work of much value in 
a little compass. It contains more sound, 
practical information, based on the best 
principles, and accompanied with the most 
accurate and extensive knowledge of the 
subject, than any work we know. In 
fact it includes, compares, and estimates 
the opinions of the persons, merchants, 
bankers, and ceconomists most conver- 
sant with the great and complicated sub- 
ject of our money transactions, and traces 
them to their just consequences; while 
Mr. Gilbart’s own experience and saga- 
city inspire us with confidence in the just- 
ness of his conclusions. 





Woodland Gleanings.—We can say no- 
thing in favour of this work. The ac- 
count of trees is superficial and incorrect ; 
and the plates bear but little resemblance 
to the originals. 





Candidate for the Ministry, a Course of 
expository Lectures on the \st Epistle of 
Paulto Timothy. Bythe Rev. T. H. Pin- 
der, A.M.—The greater part of these lec- 
tures were addressed to the students of Cod- 
rington College, Barbadoes, in 1830; and 
we can safely recommend them as plain, 
sensible, and pious, andas forminga sound 
and useful commentary on St. Paul’s 
Epistle. 
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A: philosophical and practical View of 
the Bearings and Importance of Educa- 
tion. By T. Antrobus. 1837. 8vo.— 
While we acknowledge the utility of many 
of the observations in this work, and 
indeed the scope and aim of the whole, 
we consider it might with advantage have 
been abridged; nor do we approve the 
occasionally poetical and flowery style in 
which it is written, (see, for instance, p. 
169), which seems to usa bad imitation of 
Milton’s Treatise—a dangerous example 
to follow. At the same time, let us not dis- 
parage the excellent intentions nor the 
sound views of the Author. 





Excursions at home andabroad. By T. 
Roderick O’Flanagan, esq. of the King’s 
Inns, Dublin, and Gray’s Inn, London.— 
We should advise Mr. Roderick O’ Flana- 
gan 

Unto the logic of the schools 

To join a special Pleader’s rules, 

And then to Westminster resort, 

And take a few short notes in Court; 

Sit snug behind some fat attorney, 

And make a friend of Mr. Gurney. 





The Bromsgrove Latin Grammar. By 
the Rev. S. A. Jacob, A.M.—This gram- 
mar is more correct than that of Eton, 
and not so abstruse as those translated 
from the German ; is more adapted to 
the use of schools, and is on the whole 
one of the very best we have seen. 





The Tribunal of Manners. A Satyri- 
con.—We cannot much commend the 
style or execution of this satire, while 
such lines as the following are to be found 
in it: 

‘To snatch at vanity and profane thy 
worth.’’ 

And 
‘¢ Say who are they ? the pestering peers 

(pe-ers) still.’ 

And 
‘‘And belch o’er bigotry’s unchristian 

bowl.’’ 





Russell’s Connection of Sacred and Pro- 
Jane Greek History, vol.3.—Itis a pleasing 
task to express our high approbation of 
this work, and the pleasure we have re- 
ceived from its perusal. We think, a 
work of such importance, requiring sound 
theological and classical learning, ex- 
tensive acquirements of different kinds, 
but especially in literature ; an acquaint- 
ance also with the present progress it is 
making under the discoveries of enter- 
prising and enlightened travellers ; above 
all, a spirit and feeling which finds de- 
light in its employment, and approaches 
with reverence and love the hallowed 
archives of Sacred History: these quali- 
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fications necessary to the successful exe- 
cution of the work, we consider Dr. Rus- 
sell to possess. His dissertations on the 
Commerce of the Hebrews, on the His- 
tory of Egypt, and the Origin of Writing, 
and that on the Condition of the World 
at the middle of the Eighth Century be- 
fore Christ ; are all the produce ofa dili- 
gent and extensive study of the subjects 
treated of. The style is unaffeeted and 
good; sometimes rising into an animated 
and eloquent flow of language. We should 
think that this work will be a regular 
companion of the earlier works of Shuck- 
ford and Prideaux, which it has well com- 
pleted, according to its design. 





Sermons by the late Rev. Thomas Scott, 
M.A. Rector of Wappenham, Northamp- 
tonshire: ed. by Samuel King, M. A.— 
Mr. Scott was the second son of the Kev. 
J. Scott of Aston Sandford, the well- 
known Commentator on the Scriptures. 
His education in youth was interrupted 
by a very severe and prolonged attack of 
ophthalmia: when he recovered from this, 
he entered at Queen’s College, Cambridge, 
meaning to dedicate himself to the office 
of the ministry. Notwithstanding another 
attack of the same disease, he took his 
degree in 1805, was ordained Deacon, 
and became Curate of Emberton, Bucks : 
the following year he was presented to a 
Chapel at Gawcott, near Buckingham, by 
Mr. J. West; andin this obseure village, 
with an income under £100 per annum, 
this pious, worthy, and diligent pastor re- 
mained for twenty-seven years. At length 
the Bishop of Lincoln gave him the living 
of Wappenham, worth about £350 a year, 
which he enjoyed only two years, dying 
in February 1835, in the fifty-fifth year 
of his age, of a disease of the heart. 
Brief as is Mr. King’s memoir, it is 
sufficient to impress upon us the convic- 
tion of the excellence of Mr. Scott's 
character during the course of labour and 
self-denial which he exercised in his 
Christian ministry; for Mr. King de- 
scribes him ‘‘as constantly oppressed with 
poverty, and harassed with pecuniary 
difficulties ; nor can it be doubted that 
distress of mind, originating from this 
cause, served materially to shorten his 
days.’’ Mr. Scott married in 1806, and 
his union was blessed with domestic har- 
mony and comfort ; he had thirteen chil. 
dren, of whom nine survive. The volume 
of Sermons to which the memoir is pre- 
fixed, is one that will fully establish the 
character Mr. Scott always possessed, of 
a man of sound education and knowledge, 
which he had consecrated to the service 
of the ministry, and which he employed 
for the instruction and spiritual reform of 
those under his charge, 
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New Works announced for publication. 


The Rev. W. L. Bow ss is preparing 
for publication a number of his selected 

ms, with “Scenes and Shadows of 
ee departed ;” and also some Sermons 
preached in Salisbury Cathedral, Bowood 
Chapel, and elsewhere. Those at Bo- 
wood, we have heard, were on subjects 
from the Cartoons of Raphael, in the 
windows of the chapel, presented to Lord 
Lansdowne by the late King—subjects ad- 
mirably suited to the poetry and the piety 
of the preacher. 

Historical Memoirs of the Queens of 
England, from the commencement of the 
12th to the close of the 15thcentury, By 
Miss Lawrance, author of ‘‘ London in 
the Olden ‘Times.” 

Historical Memoirs of the Queens of 
England. By Miss Acnes StRicKLaNnp. 

Mr. Lerrcw Ritcure is revising for 
press a posthumous MS. work, entitled 
‘* Memoirs of a Man of Genius.” 

A Residence in Greece and Turkey; 
with Notes of the Journey through Bul- 

ria, Servia, Hungary, and ,across the 

wlkan, By Francis HERve, esq. 

The Experimental Philosopher. By 
W. Mo: .rcer Hiceins, Author of ‘‘ The 
Earth,” late Professor of Natural Philo. 
sophy at Guy’s Hospital. 

Travels in the Footsteps of Don Quixote, 
With Illustrations by George Cruikshank, 
By the late H. D. Incxis, Author of “A 
Journey through Ireland.” 

Mipp.eton’s Life of Cicero, Care- 
fully revised and collated. 

The First Volume of a New Edition 
of Livy, abridged for the use of Students. 
By C. W. Srocxer, D.D, Editor of Jue 
venal, &c. 

The Plays of Sophocles, with Notes 
abridged for the use of Students. By the 
Rev. G. Woops. 

The Edinburgh Cabinet Atlas. 

Connected Essays; being a Series of 
Inferences, deduced chietly from the Prin- 
ciples of the most celebrated Sceptics, 
By H. O’Connon, Barrister-at-Law. 

The concluding Volume of Duncan’s 
Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons. 

A Third Edition of Dr, Pye Sarru’s 
Scripture Testimony to the Messiah, much 
enlarged and improved. 

_ The Book of Psalms, a New Transla- 

tion, with Notes explanatory and cri- 
tical. By W. Watrorp, late Classical 
and Hebrew Tutor in the Academy at 
Homerton. 

A new Edition of Simpson’s Plea for 
Religion, edited by his Son, and a Life 

Gant. Mag, Vot, VIII. 





of the Author. By Sir J. B. Witttams, 
LL.D. 


A new and enlarged Edition of Bucke's 
Work on the Beauties, Harmonies, and 
Sublimities of Nature. 

Sermons by the Rev. Henry Woop- 
warp, Author of ‘* Essays, Thoughts, 
and Reflections,” &c. 

An Analytical View of all Religions. 
By Jostan ConpDer, esq. 

Holy Scripture verified; or, the Di- 
vine Authority of the Bible confirmed by 
an Appeal to Facts of Science, History, 
and Human Consciousness. By the Rev. 
G. Reprorp, LL.D. (Being the Fifth 
Series of the Congregational Lecture.) 

The New Excitement; or, a Book to 
induce Young People to read. By the 
Editor of the latter Volumes of « The 
Excitement.” 

The Family at Heatherdale; or, The 
Influence of Christian Principles. By 
Mrs. Cotonet Mackay. 

Select Passages for a Morning Por. 
tion, from the Sermons and Conversations 
of a Clergyman, 

The Book of Gems for 1838; the 
Modern Poets and Artists of Great Bri. 
tain. Edited by S. C. Hatt. 

The Civil Engineer and Architect's 
Journal, a Statistical Journal and Record 
of Usetul Knowledge. 

Messrs. Hodgson and Graves are about 
to commence the publication of twelve of 
the finest of the Cartoons and Tapestries 
of Raphael, engraved in Basso Relievo, 
with Bate’s patent Anaglyptograph, by A. 
R, Freesarrn, accompanied by a history 
of those magnificent works. 





BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMO. 
TION OF SCIENCE. 


Monday, Sept. 11.—The seventh an- 
nual meeting of this Association was this 
year held at Liverpool, and commenced 
this day. Every necessary arrangement 
to promote the comfort and convenience 
of the members visiting Liverpool bad 
been adopted by the local committee. 
The various institutions, public, commer- 
cial, and other buildings, manufactories, 
&c. and everything worthy the inspection 
of the curious, had been thrown open for 
gratuitous inspection. The number of 
distinguished visitors, and the accession 
of new members, were very great. The 
general committee assembled in the li- 
brary of the Atheneum, the Marquis of 
Northampton, President for the last 
year, in the chair, The Rev. W. Whe« 


well was added to the list of Vice-Presi-« 
8F 
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dents; and Professor Trail, Mr. W. W. 
Currie, and Mr. J. N. Walker, were ap. 
pointed Secretaries to the meeting. 

The various Sections were allocated at 
the Mechanics’ Institute, the Royal In- 
stitution, the Medical Institution, and the 
Savings’ Bank. The papers read in the 
different Sections were as follow:— 


Section A—Mathematics and Physics. | 


—President, Sir David Brewster; Vice- 
Presidents, Mr. Lubbock, Mr. Baily, 
Rev. G. Peacock; Secretaries, Kev. 
Professor Powell, Professor Stevelly, 
Mr. W. S. Harris. —-Mr. Lubbock, 
on Tide Observations; Mr. Burt, on 
Aérial Currents ; Colonel Gold, on Te- 
legraphic Communication ; Mr. Cunning- 
ham, on Magnetism ; Professor Whewell, 
on an Aremometer; Mr. Osler, on ditto; 
Professor Powell, on Dispersion of Light. 

Section B—Chemistry and Minera- 
logy. — President, Dr. Paton; Vice- 
Presidents, Professor Daniell, Professor 
Graham, Dr. Apjohn; Secretaries, Pro- 
fessor Johnston, Dr, Reynolds, Professor 
Miller. — Mr. George Crane, on the 
Smelting of Iron by Anthracite Coal; 
Mr. Golding Bird, on the Crystalliza- 
tion of Metals, by Voltaic Action; Mr. 
R, Kane, on Pyro-acetic Acid. 

Section C—Geology and Geography.— 
President, Rev. Professor Sedgwick ; for 
Geography, G. B. Greenough, esq.; Vice- 
Presidents, Leonard Horner, Me Lord 
Cole, H. T. Dela Beche, esq. ; Secreta- 
ries, Capt. Portlock, R. Hutton, esq. ; 
for Geography, Capt. H. M. Denham, R.N. 
— Report of relative levels of land and 
sea; Report of mud in rivers, Rev. J. 
Yates; Estuary of the Mersey, Captain 
Denham; Fossil Vegetation in the new 
red sandstone of Worcestershire, Rev. J. 
Yates ; Gravel, Mr. H. G. Strickland. 

Section D—Zoology and Botany.— 
President, W. Sharpe Macleay, esq. ; 
Vice-Presidents, Dr. Richardson, Pro- 
fessor Graham, Professor Lindley; Se- 
cretaries, C. C. Babington, esq., W. 
Swainson, esq., Rev. L. Jenyns. — Dr. 
Trail, exhibition and night notice of 4r- 
gas Persicus, the poison bug of Mianneh 
in Persia; Mr. J. E. Gray, exhibition of 
Victoria Regina, new water-lily from Bri- 
tish Guiana, discovered by Dr. Schom- 
burgh; Mr. J. E. Gray, result of Mr. 
Children’s repetition of Mr. Crosse’s ex- 
seepage on the reproduction of insects 

rom a solution of silica; Rev. J. Reade, 
on the solid materials of plants and 
animals, &c.; Rev. J. Hope, a commu- 
nication of Sir Thomas Phillipps’s method 
of destroying insects which attack books 
and manuscripts; Mr. John Ball, on Erica 
Mackayana, with an exhibition of living 
specimens, 
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Section E— Medical Science.—Pre- 
sident, Professor William Clark, M.D. ; 
Vice- Presidents, J. Carson, M.D., P.M. 
Roget, M.D., R. Bickersteth, esq., Pro- 
fessor R. T. Evanson, M.D.; Secreta- 
ries, J. Carson, jun. M.D., J. R. W. 
Vose, M.D.—On the Cause of death from 
a blow on the stomach, with remarks on the 
means calculated to restore animation sus- 
pended by such accidents; and an inquiry 
into the Influence of the Brain on the 
Heart, and other organs in health and 
disease ; H, Carlisle, M.B., F.C.D., on 
the Formation of the Sacrum in Man, 
and some of the lower animals; G. O. 
Rees, report of committee on the Analy- 
sis of Glands and their Secretions; J. 
Black, M.D., account of the late Influ- 
enza at Bolton, January, February, and 
March, 1837; M. Brett, F.R.S., remarks 
on experiments on Expectoration; Dr. 
John Reid, on the Functions of the 8th 

air—experimental inquiry ; Dr. O’Beirne, 
etter as to report on Brain and Nervous 
system; J. G. Simpson, on the evidence 
on the proposition of contagious Cholera, 
&c.; Dr. P. H. Madden, experiments 
on the Connexion between Nerves and 
Muscles. 

Section F—-Statistics.—- President, 
Lord Sandon; Vice-Presidents, Colonel 
Sykes, G. R. Porter, esq., J. Heywood, 
esq.; Secretaries, W. R. Gregg, esq., 
W. C. Taylor, esq., W. Langton, esq. 
—1, The special report called for by 
the Association on the British Collec. 
torates of the Deccan, by Colonel Sykes. 
—2. A brief memoir of the State of Trade 
between England and America, by Mr. 
Porter.—3. A report of the State of Edu- 
cation in Bolton, by Mr, Ashworth_—4. 
Abstract of the Annual Report of the 
Regents of the University of New York, 
on the progress of National Education, by 
Dr. Taylor. 

Section G—Mechanical Science. — 
President, Rev. T. Robinson, D.D.; 
Vice- Presidents, Dionysius Lardner, LL.D. 
Professor Wheatstone, Professor Willis ; 
Secretaries, W. Ritchie, LL.D., Thomas 
Webster, esq., Charles Vignolles, esq. 
— Mr. Remington, Railway Balance 
Lock; Mr. Williams, on Treffos Pump ; 
Mr. Henwood, expansive action of Steam 
in Cornish Mine Engines; Mr. Russell, 
on the Motion of Steamers in Shallow 
Waters ; Mr. Kingsley, Perspective Draw- 
ing Board. 

At five o'clock, about 500 members of 
the Association sat down to dinner at 
Lucas’s Repository. The company com- 
prised most of the distinguished indivi- 
duals who attended the Sections. The 
Marquis of Northampton was in the chair. 
The company separated at seven o'clock, 
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to attend the meeting at the Amphi- 
theatre. 

At eight o'clock, a general meeting of 
the members of the Association took place 
at the Amphitheatre,—the Marquis of 
Northampton in the chair. The noble 
Marquis observed that the British Asso- 
ciation had at length visited this great 
emporium of commerce; and, from the 
high character which the place held in the 
scale of commercial communities, they 
had no fear of theirreception. Inatown 
whose pursuits led them to an interest in 
scientific discovery, which was benefited 
by the spread of intelligence—where they 
saw, by mechanism, that both their land 
and naval transmission was fast rivalling 
the fleetness of the courser, and the speed 
of the eagle in the clouds, they (the As- 
sociation) could not be but welcome. 
The post which he was about to leave 
was one which entailed arduous duties, 
It had been one of excessive anxiety to 
him, because he had felt how little capa- 
ble he was of filling it. Hewas about to 
be succeeded by one who was much better 
qualified, one who was by family descent 
a philosopher, and who had, in early life, 
been distinguished by his love of science. 
He would leave it to his noble friend to 
enter more explicitly into matters con- 
nected with the Association, and thank- 
ing the assembly for the kind attention 
with which they had heard him, he called 
upon his noble friend to take that chair 
which he resigned. The noble Marquis 
here resigned his seat, which was taken 
by the Earl of Burlington. The Earl of 
Burlington, in assuming the chair, said, it 
was impossible to enter upon the duties 
of the office without endeavouring to speak 
his sense of the deep honour which had 
been conferred upon him. To the friends 
and members of the Association in ge- 
neral he was bound to say he held it as 
one of the highest distinctions that it was 
in the power of any body of men to be- 
stow. 

The Annual Report, which was very 
elaborate, was read by Dr. Trail, and a 
statement of the finances of the Asso- 
ciation was made by the Treasurer, by 
which it appeared that there was a balance 
in hand of upwards of 50007. 

On Tuesday nearly the same order was 
observed in reference to the proceedings 
of the Association, the difference being, 
that, instead of a general meeting at the 
Amphitheatre, there was a soirée in the 
evening at the Town-hall. At nine in 
the morning, there was a public breakfast 
at the Adelphi, at which upwards of 150 
members were present ; at ten, a meeting 
of the sectional committees; at eleven, 
the sections; at five, an ordinary at Lu. 
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cas’s Rooms; and at eight, a soirée at the 
Town-hall, Upwards of 200 new mem- 
bers joined the Association this day; and 
its numbers were greater by more than 
300 than upon any former meeting. The 
following were the subjects submitted to 
the notice of the Association at the vae 
rious Sections. 

Section A.—A report on Mutation, 
by Dr. Robinson; report on Waves, by 
Mr. Russell; on Geometrical Theories, 
by Mr. Blackburn; on the Absorption of 
Light, by Professor Powell; on Abel's 
Theories, by Sir W. Hamilton; on Tem. 
peratures of Slate and Granite, by Mr. 
Henwood ; on Turner’s Theories, by Sir 
W. Hamilton ; on Geometrical Theories, 
by Mr. Fitzgerald. 

Section B.—On some new specimens 
of Chemical Apparatus, by John T. Grif. 
fin ; on the Crystallization of Metals by 
Voltaic Action, by Golding Bird; on 
preventing the corrosion of Cast and 
Wrought Iron in Salt Water, by John B. 
Hartley; on some singular modification 
of the ordinary action of Nitric Acid on 
certain Metals, by Dr. Andrews, 

Section C.—On the formation of 
Gravel, by Mr. H. Strickland; on the 
mechanism of the motion of Glaciers, by 
Mr. R. Mallet; on the stratification of 
the desert between Suez and Cairo, by 
the Marquis Spineto. A notice was read 
by Mr. Horner, from Mr. Lyall, respect- 
ing Christiana. Dr. Trail, on the Geo- 
logy of Spain. Mr, Gilbertson exhibited 
some undescribed Fossils from Mountain 
Lime. 

Section D,—A letter was submitted by 
Mr. Macleary, from Captain Ducane, on 
the subject of the metamorphosis of spe- 
cies of Crustacea allied to Paleemon ; no- 
tice and results of a botanical excursion 
to Guernsey and Jersey, by Mr. Babing- 
ton; on the sclerotic bones of Birds and 
Reptiles, by Dr. Allis; on the chemical 
composition of Vegetable Membrane and 
Fibre, by Rev. T. Reade; remarks on the 
genus Filaria, by the Rev. T. W. Hope; 
on the natural anatomy of the Palm 
Tribe, by Mr. Bowman; on Vegetable 
Physiology, by Mr. Niven. 

Section F.—Report on the state of 
education in York, by W. R. Gregg.; re- 
marks on the “report on education in 
Liverpool,” by Mr. Morritt; remarks on 
the ‘‘ report on education in Liverpool,” 
by M. W. Tate; account of the edu. 
cational statistics of Siddlesham, in Sus- 
sex, by the Rev. Fran. de Soyres. 

Section G.—Mr, Hawkins exhibited 
specimens of mechanical sculpture ; are 
tificial horizon at sea, by Mr. Ettrick ; 
on hot and cold blast iron, by Mr. Fair- 
burn; on railways and canalsin America, 
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by Mr. Hervey; on iron for railways, by 
Mr. Muschat ; on steam navigation with 
India and the United States, by Dr. 
Lardner; on improvement in tidal rivers, 
by Mr. Russell; on the ventilation of 
tunnels. Mr. Ham exhibited a model of 
a paddle-wheel upon a new construction, 


On Wednesday, the order of the pro- 
ceedings was the same as on the previous 
days: and the subjects brought forward 
in the different Sections were as follow : 

Section A.—Professor Lloyd, an ac- 
count of the Magnetical Observatory, now 
in the course of erection at Dublin; M. 
de la Rive, on the interference of Electro- 
Magnetic Currents, and another paper on 
an Optical Phenomenon observed at 
Mont Blanc; Major Sabine, a Report 
upon the Variations in the Intensity of 

errestrial Magnetism at different parts 
of the surface of the Earth; Rev. Mr. 
M¢Gaully, on a convenient and eflicient 
form of Electro-Magnetic Apparatus for 
the production of Electricity of High In- 
tensity; Mr. Holden on the Atmosphere 
of the Moon. 

Section B.—Mr. Black, on the In- 
fluence of Electricity on the process of 
Brewing; Professor Graham on the sub- 
ject of the Morganic Salts; Dr. Clarke, 
on a method of facilitating the Calcula- 
tions of Gasses. 

Section C.—Mr. Henwood on the 
phenomena of the Mineral Veinsin Corn- 
wall, 

Srctron D.—Dr. Williams, ona species 
of Limax found in the human alimentary 
canal; Dr. Bellingham, on the frequency 
of the occurrence of Trichocephalus dis- 

ar in the alimentary canal; Report of 
Dr. Daubeny on the cultivation of Plants 
under Glasses without Ventilation; a 
aper by Mr. Ward, on the same subject; 

v. J. Yates, another paper on the same 
subject; Mr. Forbes, on some new and 
rare forms of British Animals and Plants. 

Section E.—Dr. Macintosh on Dis- 
menorrhea; Sir James Murray, on the 
presence of Urinary Secretions in the 
Cireulating Fluids; Professor Alison, on 
Experiments on the Connexion between 
Nerves and Muscles; Dr. O’Bryan Bel- 
lingham, on the order of the succession of 
the Motions of the Heart; Dr. Hancock 
on the disease called Cocobe by the Af- 
ricans, or Arabian Leprosy, the Ara- 
apatta, of the Caribes of Guiana, the Ra- 
desyge of Northern Europe, and on the 
methods found most effectual in the treat- 
ment. 

Szctioxn F.—A Report of the Con. 
dition of the Working Classes in Man- 
chester, Salford, Bury, Ashton Duken- 
field, and Staly Bridge. 

A general meeting of the Association was 


afterwards held in the evening at the Am- 
phitheatre ; the object of which was, to 
afford Mr, W.S. Harris an opportunity of 
delivering a lecture, illustrated by ex- 
periments on a large scale, on the theory 
and effects of lightning conductors ap- 
plied to shipping. After Mr. Harris 
had concluded his lecture, Lord Bur. 
lington thanked him on behalf of the 
Association. 


On Thursday,the following subjects 
were introduced : 

Srection A.—Report of the committee 
for preparing empirical tables of the 
moon; Mr. Luttocks, on the lateral dis- 
charge in common electricity ; Professor 
Henry, on the crystalline lens, by Sir 
David Brewster; Professor Christie, on 
the aurora borealisin summer; Sir David 
Brewster, on a new property of light; 
Professor Lloyd, on simultaneous obser- 
vations of the directions of the horizontal 
needle; Captain Denham, R.N. on 
light-houses. 

Section B.—Dr. Thompson’s report 
on the comparative analysis of iron in the 
different stages of its manufacture, with 
the hot and cold blast; Dr. Arnott, on 
a safety-lamp for Mines; Professor Mil- 
ler, on the expansion of Crystals in 
different directions. 

Section C.—Sir David Brewster, on 
the Diamond; Mr. T. P. Heywood, on 
the coal districts of South Lancashire; 
Mr. Hopkins, on the Refrigeration of the 
Earth; Mr. J. Smith, on changes of level 
in sea and land. 

Section E.—Dr. Simpson, cases illus- 
trative of the occasional propagation of 
Malignant Cholera; Dr. Holland, inquiry 
into the influence of the Brain in the 
Heart and other organs; Professor War- 
ren, Boston, some remarks on the Crania 
discovered in the ancient mounds and 
tumuli in North America; Dr. Carlisle, 
on the malformation of the Cerebellum 
found in an Idiot. 

Section F.—Mr. Ashworth, on the 
improvements in Agriculture, during the 
last century; Dr. Yellowley, additional 
observations on Spade Husbandry. 

Section G.— Lang, on the forms of 
Ships: Leithead Safety Lamp; Murray, 
new Telegraph; Lardner, resistance of 
Railway Trains; Barnaud and Watson, 
Railway Telegragh; Curtis, Suspension- 
bridge; Fairbairn, on the strength of Iron; 
Medley, on thrust of Arches; Russell, on 
Sea Walls; Williams, on prevention of 
damage from collision or fire in Steamers. 

At three o’clock, a meeting of the Coun- 
cil was held at the Atheneum, for the 
purpose of fixing where the next annual 
meeting ahould be held. Applications 
were read from Newcastle-upon- Tyne, 
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Birmingham, Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Cheltenham. After a discussion of some 
length, it was agreed that the next meet- 
ing should be held at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. The office-bearers for the Asso- 
ciation for the next year were then ap- 
pointed. The Duke of Northumberland 
was elected President; the Earl of Dur- 
ham, the Rev. Vernon Harcourt, of York, 
and P. J. Selby, Esq. of Twizell House, 
Sosthonberead were elected Vice- Presi- 
dents; the general Secretaries were, Pro- 
fessor Peacock, of Cambridge, and R. 
Murchison, of London; the Assistant 
General Secretary, Professor Phillips ; the 
Local Secretaries, John Adamson and 
W. Hatton, Esqrs. of Newcastle, and 
Professor Johnstone of Dublin University ; 
the General Treasurer, J. Taylor, Esq. of 
London; the Jocal Treasurers, Rev. W. 
Turner, and Charles John Bigge, Esq. 
Newcastle. 

On Friday evening there was a general 
meeting at the Amphitheatre, the sole ob- 
ject of which was to hear the Reports of 
the Presidents of the several Sections on 
the business of the past week. 

On Saturday, the general Committee 
assembled in the library of the Atheneum. 
On taking the chair, the Earl of Burling- 
ton announced that he had received a let- 
ter from the Earl of Durham, declining 
to accept the office of Vice-President. 
The Bishop of Durham was then unani- 
mously elected in his stead. 

The following grants of money were 
then proposed for the use of the different 
Sections, in order to enable them to 
prosecute their various objects. 


Section A.—Mathematics. 
For reduction of observations on the 


are £500 
For discussions of tidal observ: a- 

tions at Bristol .. .. .. . 75 
For ated observations in meteoro- 

logy 50 


For repair " of Whewell’s anemome- 
ter, used at Plymouth .. .. 10 
For extending the Catalogue of the 


Astronomical Society .. .. 500 
For observations on waves .. .. 100 
For determining the effect of gases 

on Sir D. es solar spec- 

trum .. .. + a0 100 


For constructing a new anemome- 
ter, under the superintendence 
of Mr. Snow Harris oe 40 

To the Meteorological Committee 100 

For constructing a rock-salt Jens . 80 
Total amount of grants to the 

Physical Section .. .. «. £1555 


Section B.—Chemistry. 
For experiments on atmospheric air £20 
For continuation of table of chemi- 
cal constants e ae ee ee 30 
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For observing the effects of fresh 
and salt water on wrought and 
castiron . 20 
For observing the effect ‘of heat of 
212° on organic and inorganic 
bodies on 10 


Total amount of grants to Chemi- 


cal Section .. .. «. «oe £80 
Section C.— Geology 
For continuing the quuedlin to 
determine the relative levels of 
land and sea—balance of a pre- 
vious grant .. £272 
For aiding the publishing of "Agas- 
siz’s Fossil Ichthyology .. .. 105 
For observations on the peat mosses 
(bogs) of Ireland .. .. .. 50 


For experiments on mud and silt 
inrivers .. 20 
Total amount of grants to " Geo. 

logical Seetion .. .. «. £447 


Section D.—Natural History. 
For observing the growth of plants 


confined under glass £50 
For experiments on the preservation 
of animal and vegetable sub- 
stances ee 25 
,Total amount of grants i in Natural — 
History Section oo. oe, eee 


Section E.—Anatomy and Medicine. 
For observations on the absorbent 

and venous systems .. .. £50 
For observations on the effect ‘of 

poisons on the animal economy 25 
For the chemical — of animal 

secretions ee oe 25 
For observations on the motions 

and sounds ofthe heart .. .. 50 
For observations on the pathology 

of the brain i+ oo cn 25 
For experiments on lung-disease in 

animals ,. ee 25 


Total amount of grants to Medi- 
cal Section 12 «2 oo ce 


£200 
Section F.—Statistice. 
For inquiries, purely statistical, 
into the state of education, 
especially in large towns .. .«. 
For inquiries purely statistical, into 
the coudition of the working 
classes oe 
Total amount of grants to Statis- 
tical Section .. ss os os 


£150 


100 


£250 


Section G.—Mechanical Science. 
For determining the strength of 
cast-iron, made by the hot and 
cold blast, and extending the in- 
quiry to wrought-iron .. .. £100 
For printing Mr. Taylor's report on 
the duty of Cornish engines ,, 90 
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For inquiry into the duty performed 
by one bushel of coals in pumping 
engines, notin Cornwall... .. 100 

For determining rail-way constants 50 

For observation on the duty of one 
ton of coals in steam-vessels, 
estimated in horse-power  .. 

If the inquiry be extended to 
America, an additional grant .. 50 
Total amount of grants to Mecha- 

nical Section ee ee oe oe 


100 





£450 


Total amount of grants for the 
advancement of science .. £3057 





MR, CROSSE’S ELECTRICAL EXPERIMENTS, 


At a meeting of Section D. of the 
British Scientific Association, Mr. Gray 
offered some interesting remarks on the 
supposed production of insects, by the 
experiments of Mr. Crosse, and referred 
to two experiments made by Mr. Chil- 
dren in a manner perfectly identical with 
those of the former. The solution of 
silica was obtained from Mr. Garden, in 
Oxford Street, and in one experiment it 
was sealed up, whilst in the other it was 
exposed to the air, but in neither case 
was there any appearance of insects. The 
insects had been very indefinitely de- 
scribed by Mr. Crosse, some having six, 
and others eight legs. It was no proof 
that they could not have been produced 
from the water used in the experiment 
because it was boiled, as that would not 
be sufficient to destroy the eggs of the 
insects deposited therein.— The Rev. Mr. 
Hope remarked one peculiarity, that no 
one had given the insects a specific name, 
and that they merely appeared to belong 
to the commonest species of Acarii— The 
Chairman mentioned the circumstance, 
that the seeds and germs of animals and 
vegetables are earlier and more quickly 
developed in a current of electricity, and 
that in all probability, these favourable 
circumstances operated upon the eggs of 
the insects produced in question. It was 
well known that seeds would retain their 
vitality for an indefinite period of time, 
and there was no reason why any limit 
should be put to the vitality of the eggs of 
animals.—Mr. Gray stated that prussic 
acid had lately been used for the purpose 
of destroying insects at the British Mu- 
seum, particularly those infesting a mum- 
yh ome of the larve of the common 

usca having been put into the acid, re- 
mained uninjured after two or three days’ 
exposure.— Professor Graham remarked, 
that other plants and animals might be 
kept for an indefinite length of time, when 
the powers of life were either retained or 
suspended, He also alluded to some éuri- 
ous experiments recently made at Edin- 
burgh, although first by Sir Astley Cooper 
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in London, with respect to the circulation 
of blood through the brains of particular 
animals, If the circulation be suspended 
by pressure for half a minute, the animal 
becomes torpid, but after giving a few 
convulsive sobs recovers, whilst if it is 
suspended for a minute the animal irre. 
coverably dies. The Chairman observed 
that he had often dried to powder the 
eggs of various insects, which having been 
put into water were hatched. 


BOOK WORMS. 

At the same meeting of Section D. 
of the British Association, the Rev. 
Mr. Hope read a letter from Sir Thomas 
Phillipps, “ On a Method of destroying 
Insects which affect Books and Manu- 
scripts, particularly the Anobia.” For the 
purpose of preserving books, he had used 
paste, in which corrosive sublimate was 
mixed, which would for some time resist 
their attacks. He had effected the de- 
struction of Anobium striatum in his li- 
brary, by placing in different parts of it 
pieces of beech plank, smeared over in 
the summer with pure fresh paste. It 
was soon discovered which pieces of the 
wood were infected, by the sawdust, and 
these were removed and burnt. So in. 
jurious is this species, that he considered 
that one impregnated female would be 
sufficient to destroy a whole library. He 
had also observed two other enemies—a 
small brown beetle ; and one much larger, 
introduced from Darmstadt or Frankfort- 
on-the- Maine, which was not very abund- 
ant, although very destructive. This 
latter was about six times the size of the 
former, of a black colour, with white 
spots or stripes, belonging to the modern 
family Curculionide, and being most 

artial to books bound in oak boards, 

Ir. Curtis suggested the employment of 
spirits of turpentine, as the effect of cor- 
rosive sublimate, and other poisonous 
substances, only lasted a short time, and 
stained the leather. — The Chairman, 
Mr. Macleay, remarked on the effects 
produced by Dermestes in his library in 
Cuba. It was probable that the insects 
which attacked the paper were different 
from those which attacked the paste, the 
former being Acari, and the latter small 
coleopterous insects. He had found no 
method of preservation so effectual as to 
give the books a free current of air, and, 
for this purpose, he was always accustom- 
ed to leave his book-cases open, the books 
being placed about two inches from the 
wall, so as to allow a free circulation.— 
Mr. Hope remarked, that the infusion of 
quassia had been esteemed a preventive; 
and Mr, Gray stated, that, in Geneva, 
the water used in the manufacture of 

per was that in which quassia had been 

fused, 
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ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 

Captain Back, the adventurous arctic 
traveller, who, it will be recollected, went 
out in his Majesty’s ship Terror, early in 
June 1836, in search of Captain Ross, 
has at length returned from his perilous 
undertaking. He arrived in Dublin on 
the 7th of September, and immediately 
embarked for Holyhead, to be the bearer 
of his own despatches. He accordingly 
arrived in London on the 9th inst. and 
communicated the result of his voyage to 
the Admiralty. It appears that the ex- 

edition has encountered the greatest 
Leodshion, and endured the severest pri- 
vations. She was encountered by the 
ice at the latter end of August 1836, at 
which time her crew consisted of sixty 
souls, including officers, who were at va- 
rious times exposed to the most immi- 
nent perils from the constant concussion 
of huge masses of ice, which were dashed 
against the vessel with tremendous vio- 
lence, threatening either a violent and 
sudden death, and, in the event of escape 
from this danger, to await slow but cer- 
tain destruction by the appalling means 
of famine and cold. Deprived of fresh 
provisions, or vegetables of any kind, 
disease spread amongst them with rapidity 
only equalled by its virulence. Twenty- 
five of the crew were together afflicted 
by the well-known scourge of that lati- 
tude the scurvy, to which three of them 
fell victims. ‘The vessel lay in that pe- 
rilous position for four months, drifting 
toand fro near Cape Comfort ; then driven 
by the current of ice along Southampton 


Island as far as Sea Horse Point, off 


Baffin; then, at the mercy of the wind 
and tide, through Hudson’s Straits, by 
Charles’s Island, along the Labrador 
coast. On the 6th of August they passed 
Resolution Island. From the 28th Sep- 
tember they lay surrounded, exposed to 
all the horrors of the arctic climate, with 
the thermometer 40 degrees below Zero, 
until the ice commenced breaking, in 
February 1837. On the 15th March 
they experienced the greatest shock they 
had yet encountered, a mountain of ice 
striking the ship with the utmost vio- 
lence, and rending away every intermedi- 
ate barrier, without the slightest percep- 
tible effort. The decks were obliged to 
be lashed to each other to prevent them 
separating, and the planks rising from their 
fastenings ; the stern-posts, dead wood, 
and after-part of the keel were knocked 
away. In consequence of the repeated 
collisions the water gained on the ship, 
and she was shaken from stem to stern; 
a chain cable was passed round her to 
keep her together, the men constantly at 
the pumps to keep out the water, which 
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at one time rose seven feet in the hold, 
By the impetus of the ice the bow was 
lifted clean out of the water, as far aft as 
the main mast; her stern, as far as the 
seven-foot mark, was placed in the same 
predicament. In this condition she con- 
tinued for 100 days. At the expiration 
of that time they got a thirty-five foot ice. 
saw, worked by shears, and commenced 
the fatiguing operation of cutting through 
the bulk of ice under her, measuring in 
thickness more than thirty feet. On the 
llth of July they had completed so much 
of their task as but two or three feet at 
the stern remained, when she righted. 
Immediately on this they made sail on 
the vessel, but a tremendous wedge re- 
mained stuck to her starboard side, be- 
tween her fore and main chains, and they 
were compelled to have recourse to the 
saw again, not being able to free them. 
selves from the incumbrance by any other 
method. By means of purchases applied 
to the vast lump, it rose from under the 
bottom as it was freed, and, according to 
the laws of gravitation, floated above the 
water, being the lighter body, throwing 
the vessel on her beam ends, heeling her 
over fully twenty-seven degrees, the wa- 
ter pouring in in alarming quantities, and 
with frightful rapidity. All hands, with- 
out distinction, were immediately called 
into requisition: some proceeded to saw 
through the piece of ice, the cause of this 
fresh misfortune, and some ran to the 
pumps. With unremitting labour they 
continued these fatiguing but indispensa- 
ble operations until five o’clock on the 
morning of the 14th, when the men 
were 80 totally exhausted and dispirited 
by their incessant exertions that they 
could work no longer, having to that pe« 
riod cut through it to within ten feet. 
They were then called in for rest and re. 


freshment. They had not been more 
than a quarter of an hour removed from 
the wor 


when a sudden disruption of 
the ice took place, and the mass sepa- 
rated from its bed, crushed with terrific 
violence against the ship’s side, tearing 
to pieces the lashings and spars that in« 
tervened to protect her against this casu- 
alty, which had in some degree been 
foreseen; the strong shores or logs, and 
three-and-a-half inch ropes, were snapped 
like packthread, and, but forthe merciful 
interposition of Providence, not a single 
being out of the entire ship’s crew would 
have lived to narrate the circumstance ; 
for, had they not been called in but a few 
minutes before, all inevitably would have 
been crushed by the mass of ice on which 
they had been just labouring. As the 


ice ——— from her, she righted and 
A temporary rudder 


drifted along. 
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was fitted up, her stern-posts having 
been carried away from the six-foot 
mark, as well as the dead wood broken 
off; her stern-frame so shaken that her 
run had to be secured by two-and-a- 
half and three-and-a-half inch ropes, 
shores, and screw-bolts, and when fairly 
got to sea a stream chain was passed 
round her, three feet before the mizen 
mast, and another abaft the mizen mast. 
In the we | part of the passage home, 
across the Atlantic, they fortunately ex- 
perienced mild weather ; but subsequently 
it became rather unfavourable, and the 
ship began to leak very fast. At one 
period, when it became necessary to take 
the men from the pumps for about 
twenty minutes, during which they were 
occupied in shortening sail, the carpenter 
reported six to seven feet of water in the 
hold. In an instant there was a rush to 
the pumps, and all hands were busily en- 
gaged at them until they arrived at their 
estination. At first they directed their 
course to the es but the wind 
roving adverse they bore up for Lough 

willy, where they arrived on Sunday 
the 3d of September. On entering the 
harbour the exhausted crew could scarce 
remain one moment longer at the pumps, 
their unremitting labour at which had se- 
cured their safety. The coast-guard, on 
being apprized of their distressing condi- 
tion, immediately boarded the vessel, and 
afforded most timely relief to the worn- 
out mariners—and her Majesty's cutter 
Wickham entering soon after, sent 20 
of her men for the same purpose. They 
endeavoured to beach her, but unable to 
effect their purpose were obliged to 
leave her, having her main-deck housing 
thrummed under her bottom. 

The expedition had only seen the na- 
tives twice, once on their entrance to the 
Frozen Straits, and once at their depar- 
ture. On both occasions they trafficked 
with them, and to profitable account it 
would seem, an old piece of iron pro- 
ducing skins in abundance, and those 
who had not this commodity to offer 
were willing to barter their children for 
even a less article of value if possible. 


BOOK-TRADE IN GERMANY. 


Three individuals at this moment have 
almost monopolized the bookselling trade 
in Germany. The most powerful of 
these is Baron Cotta, the proprietor of 
the Algemeine Zeitung, which rie | of 
our contemporaries persist in miscalling 


the Augsburgh Gazette. Baron Cotta 


is likewise the proprietor of six literary 

periodicals of a high standing, and of se- 

veral others of an inferior rank, and is 

said to _ from three to four hundred 
0 
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editors in his pay. He is proprietor of 
the copyright of all the works of Goethe, 
Schiller, Herder, and Uhland. The se- 
cond of these literary grandees is Rei- 
mer, of Berlin, who owns the copyright 
of all the works of Jean Paul, Tiek, 
Kleist, Johannes von Miller, Novalis, 
and Schlegel. The third is Brockhaus, of 
Leipzic, proprietor of the Conversatione- 
Lexicon, which alone occupies more than 
one hundred literary men. Brockhaus is 
likewise the publisher of a most colossal 
Encyclopedia, which, when finished, will 
consist of at least 200 volumes, and he is 
now on the point of undertaking the pub- 
lication of a new daily paper. 


BOOKBINDING. 


Mr. William Hancock has taken out a 
pon for an invention which, in all pro. 
bility, will work a revolution in the 
art of bookbinding. Mr. Hancock’s in- 
vention consists in attaching or binding 
the leaves of a book by means of a cer- 
tain preparation of caoutchouc, thus dis- 
pensing entirely with the process of sew- 
ing. The superiority of Hancock’s pro- 
cess over the method of stitching con- 
sists in allowing the book to open per- 
fectly flat, and without strain on the back. 
It also dispenses entirely with the use of 
aste, a substance which it is well known 
reeds those destructive insects which 
commit so many ravages in large collec- 
tions. 


NEW TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION. 


It appears that a new but highly sci- 
entific mode of instantaneous telegraphic 
communication by galvanic power, has 
been lately put to the test on the London 
and Birmingham railway, under the di- 
rection of professor Winston, and Mr, 
Stephenson, the engineer to the com- 
pany. Four copper wires, acted upon at 
each end of the line at pleasure, by the 
agency of very simple galvanie communi- 
cators, have been laid down on the line of 
the railroad to the extent of 25 miles. 
They are enclosed in a strong covering of 
hemp, and each terminus is attached to 
a diagram, on which the 24 letters of the 
alphabet are engraved, in relative posi- 
tions, with which the wires communicate, 
by the aid of moveable keys, and indicate 
the terms of the communication. 


A NEW LIGHT. 

An ingenious chemist in France having 
found, after many experiments, that a 
void produced by electricity in a glass 
vessel became luminous, has, at last, suc- 
ceeded in forming a long bottle, of 3 
inches by 30, from which having ex- 
hausted the air, and otherwise acted upon 
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it by a galvanic battery, a light is now 
emitted, being hung up in his apartment, 
equally clear, but not so oppressive to the 
eyes as that of the sun. 


NEW APPLICATION OF WATER POWER. 


The discovery of a new application of 
water power, which is likely to be at- 
tended with the most important conse- 
quence, says the Greenock Advertiser, 
has been lately made by a tradesman in 
this town. It consists of a cylinder anda 
piston similar to those employed ina steam 
engine. To the cylinder there are two 
entrance and two discharge pipes, one of 
each on either side of the stuffing-box of 
the piston. The same turn of the cock 
that admits the water into the one part of 
the cylinder, opens the discharge pipe in 
the other, and thus a vacuum is formed. 
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To work this, advantage is taken of the 
pressure of the Shaw's Water, the height 
of the reservoir of which gives it a force 
of 60lbs. to the inch in the lower parts of 
the town. A short time ago we wit- 
nessed an experiment with a cylinder two 
inches in diameter worked with a jet of 
water somewhat less than a quarter of an 
inch in diameter ; and the piston, although 
loaded with 14 cwt., rose and fell sixteen 
times in the minute. In this case the 
entrance and discharge pipes were equal 
in size, and the cylinder was placed in a 
vertical position. Since then the disco- 
verer has had another model made with 
the cylinder laid horizontally, and with 
the discharge pipes nearly three times as 
large as the entrance ones, and by this 
means the motion was increased to 26 
double strokes in the minute, 





ANTIQUARIAN 


Sept. 2. As the grave-digger was pre- 
paring a grave for the interment of a 
. corpse in the burial-ground of Box-lane 
chapel at Hemel Hempstead, in a part of 
the ground not before used (at least in 
modern times) for the purpose of inter- 
ments, he discovered at from three to four 
feet below the surface of the earth the 
following articles :—Ist, A Roman vase, 
or urn, of a globular form, about 14 inches 
in height, and nearly three feet in circum- 
ference, composed of thick glass or talc, 
of a fine emerald hue, containing human 
bones. 2nd. A small earthen vase, or 
pitcher, of very ancient workmanship. 
3rd. A metal stand (supposed for a lamp), 

rt of it burnt as if by incense. 4th. 

arious ill-shaped nails, very much in- 
crusted, lying around the above, as if they 
had been used for the purpose of fasten. 
ing a chest or box together to secure the 
above articles. They are in the possession 
of Mr. Girton, of Hemel Hempstead. 

Sept. 13. A curious specimen of anti- 
quity was found near Newry. It was dug 
up near Glashughh, and is a small brazen 


statue, clad in complete armour, holding ~ 


in the right hand a large ball. It is sup. 
poset to be arepresentation of the Danish 
Mars, Wodenne or Odenne, who was 
imagined to have presided over victories. 
The workmanship of this beautiful figure 
is most eye | perfect, giving abun- 
dant evidence of the perfection which the 
arts had been brought to, even in remote 
ages. This pagan image was found im- 
bedded in Dingh Abbey ruins, under an 
ancient mural monument, which had been 
— attached to the principal wall of the 
ce, 


GENT, Mag, Vou, VIII, 


RESEARCHES. 


SUBTERRANEAN FOREST. 


The labourers who are excavating the 
common sewer in High-street, St. Giles, 
Westminster, lately discovered just op- 
no the church two elm trees, in a 

igh state of preservation, at a depth of 
about 15 feet under the surface of the 
ground, lying completely across the part 
undergoing excavation, and being parallel 
to each other, though at a distance of 
several yards. ‘They were obliged to be 
sawn through, and the pieces which were 
removed to the surface were each about 
nine feet long, and five in circumference. 
These trees are supposed to have belonged 
to a forest which once covered this and 
the surrounding district. On examina. 
tion, the exhumed timber was found to 
be as sound as if it had been felle1 only 
afew months. The superincumbent strata 
were composed of common rubble, clay, 
and sand, the whole of which were re- 
markably dry to the above depth. 


ANCIENT THEATRE AT CATANIA. 


From some interesting excavations re- 
cently made by M. Sebastian Ittar, there 
is every reason to believe that this was 
originally a Greek theatre, rebuilt, with 
some differences of plan, by the Romans, 
It is also obvious that marine pieces were 
performed on real water, as the means for 
inundation are obvious, and the places for 
the entrances and exits of the boats, &c. 
still remain, The pit was a mosaic of 
marble, granite, and Rosso-antico; and 
the torso of a faun, part of a dolphin, and 
other sculptures, were found. 


3G 
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FOREIGN .NEWS. 


FRANCE, 


An important question for foreigners 
established in France, and desirous of 
taking their University degrees in this 
country, has been decided at Douai. An 
Englishman who had been authorised by 
the King to establish his domicile at St. 
Omer, and who thus became entitled to 
civil rights, had gone through a regular 
course of law studies in Paris, and after 
the necessary formalities and examina- 
tions, had obtained the diploma of licen- 
tiate. He then made application to the 
law officers of the Crown at the Cour 
Royale of Douai, to take the usual oath, 
and to be admitted as a member of the 
French bar. The case, however, was 
referred to the Minister of Justice, who, 
on the authority of the declarations and 
edicts of February 1680, March 1707, and 
May 1724, as also on that (of article 28 
of the ordinance of 1822, has decided that 
Frenchmen alone are eligible to this pri- 
vilege. 

SPAIN. 

We may consider the cause of the Queen 
as almost at an end, unless some unex- 
pected or fortunate event should arise to 
turn the tide of affairs in her favour. Her 
troops have sustained nothing but defeat ; 
and the forces of Carlos are now actually 
investing the capital. It appears that on 
the 24th of Aug. at Villar de los Navar- 
ros, the division under General Buerens, 
5400 in number, was defeated by Carlos 
in person. Being 12,000 strong, their 

urpose was to pass between Daroca and 
) wedi to the mountains of Soria; 
Buerens endeavoured to repel them, and 
was defeated in the attempt with the loss 
of 1500 men. On the 14th of Sept. the 
remains of the British Legion, under 
General O'Donnell, after their advance 
to x ary were attacked by a supe- 
rior body of Carlists, who carried An. 
doain, where O’Donnell had fortified him- 
self, and drove the Queen’s troops back 
to Hernani. Twenty-five English of- 
ficers were killed in the action. The im- 
mediate cause of the disastrous issue of 
the action was the flight of the Spanish 
soldiers, who were seized with a panic, 
and left their British Auxiliaries to bear 
the whole brunt of the attack. On the 
llth of Sept. the Government received 
intelligence that Cabrera was preparing to 
march against the capital, and that his 
movement was to be supported by the. 


bulk of Don Carlos’s army. The cabi- 
net immediately assembled, and the go- 
vernor, captain-general, and civil and mi- 
litary authorities attended the council. 
The determination was come to of pro- 
claiming martial law. On the 12th at 
dawn the troops and national guard mus. 
tered, and the town presented a warlike 
aspect. The Bourse and shops were 
closed. A ‘sacred battalion” was form- 
ed, to guard the two Queens, or, perhaps, 
prevent their escape. Four guns were 
stationed in the Calle d’ Alcala, and at the 
Puerte del Sol, some on the Plaza Mayor, 
six defended the avenues to the Castle, 
and the Retiro was bristling with ord- 
nance. 


PORTUGAL, 


There appears little prospect of the civil 
war being speedily brought toatermination. 
The Duke of Terceiraand Saldanha were 
at the head of the advocates for the Char- 
ter, and had published a temperate procla- 
mation. The Constitutionalists were or- 
ganising all the ruffians and assassins of 
the capital, and had put forth a violent in- 
vocation, calling for the destruction of the 
houses and property of the Carlists. A 
battle was fought on the 28th of Aug. 
between the Baron de Bomfim, the minis- 
terial champion, and the Duke of Ter- 
ceira and Marshal Saldanha, the char. 
terist chiefs, but without giving any de- 
cided advantage to one or theother. The 
affair was a sharp one, 500 men having 
been either killed or wounded out of only 
2,000 combatants. The conflict indeed 
was interrupted by a proposition from the 
Charterists for an armistice, which was 
assented to by the Ministerialists; but, 
from the unconceding obstinacy of both 
sides, this has been since put an end to, 
and they are again ina state of avowed 
hostility, From late accounts the Char- 
terists had withdrawn or rather retreated 
to the northern provinces, pursued by the 
Ministerialists. The Constitutionalists 
had experienced a reverse in the north by 
the desertion of General Almarguen’s 
division to the Chartists in the vicinity of 
Valencia. The Viscount das Antas has 
declared himself in favour of a second 
chamber, and insists that before taking 
arms against the rebels, a pledge shall be 
given him that the Cortes will adopt such 
an amendment in the constitution, which 
(he adds) will render it palatable to the 
Chartists, 
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ITALY. 


Late arrivals from Rome give a de- 
plorable account of the cholera. It had 
reached Albano, Gensano, Frescati; and 
to the north of Rome, it had spread as 
far as Viterbo, Narni, and Perugia. 
Many of our countrymen were shut up in 
some of those towns. All the other 
towns had established quarantines of 
fourteen days; and so terrified were the 
people everywhere, that when the Bava- 
rian minister, who was at Albano, went 
to Rome upon business, he was fumigated 
from head to foot. Among the persons 
of note who had died of the cholera were 
the old Princesse Chigi, the old Princesse 
Massimo, the Duke of Fiano, and Mon- 
seigneur A. A. Chigi. All classes had 
been attacked, and many nuns of the con- 
vent of the Trinita del Monte had fallen 
victims to that destructive malady. The 
Princesse Chigi, and the Princesse Mas- 
simo, were carried to their graves in 
common carts, drawn by six galley slaees. 
The worst day was the 25th of August, 
when the deaths amounted to 300. 


GERMANY. 


Aug. 14. The great fete for the inau- 
guration of the beautiful statue of Gut- 
temberg, one of the inventors of Printing, 
commenced on the 14th Aug. at Mayence, 
the native place of Guttemberg, and was 
continued for three days. From 15,000 
to 20,000 strangers were present from 
various parts of Germany, among whom 
were the Duke of Cambridge, the King 
of Prussia’s son, and other princes and 
distinguished men. On this occasion the 
‘superb monument to Guttemberg, which 
is one of the greatest masterpieces of 
Thorwaldsen, was first exhibited to the 

ublic. It is placed in the square which 

ars the venerable name of the inventor 
of Printing. In that square, semicircular 
rows of seats, rising above each other, 
were arranged in the form of an amphi- 
theatre, containing accommodation for 
4000 spectators. The most skilful ar- 
Tangements were made for this gigantic 
performance. The president of the com- 
mittee for the erection of the monument 
addressed the assembly, giving an account 
of what had been done, and committing 
the monument to the safeguard of the 
city. When he closed his address, on a 
signal being given, the covering was re- 
moved from the statue ; and the air rang 
with the hurrahs of the multitude, flou- 
rishes of instruments, and salvos of artil- 
lery. When the monument was unco- 
vered, there appeared at the foot of it a 
small printing apparatus, with workmen, 
who immediately set about composing and 
throwing off some verses written for the 
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occasion, which were distributed among 
the spectators. On the second day of 
the Festival, it was resolved that once in 
every five years there should be held at 
Mayence a general assembly of all the 
German printers, booksellers, and type- 
founders. On the third day it was re- 
solved that the 24th of June 1840, should 
be the next jubilee in honour of the art 
of printing. 
AFRICA, 

The construction of the gigantic bridge 
of the Nile, so long projected, is at length 
about to commence, and will be com- 

leted, it is said, in less than six years. 

his colossal work is to be erected at the 
point of the Delta, five leagues below 
Cairo, at that part of the river where it 
divides into two branches. During win- 
ter and a part of spring the waters of the 
Nile are too low to be turned to the ac- 
count of agriculture; the bridge will 
therefore be made to form a kind of lock, 
to keep the waters at all times at the ne- 
cessary elevation. The husbandman will 
thus be spared an infinity of labour, and 
will only have to direct the irrigation into 
the canals of absorption. The prelimi- 
nary works of rectifying the bed of the 
river, raising ype and digging the la- 
teral canals, will require 24,000 labourers, 
besides which the arsenal of Alexandria 
is to supply 340 smiths and 650 carpen- 
ters. As Egypt cannot easily furnish so 
great a number of arms, it is in contem- 
plation to employ four or five regiments 
of infantry upon the works. The stones 
are to be transported by a railroad, to ex- 
tend to the mountains of Mokatam, which 
are two leagues distant from the Nile. 


EAST INDIES. 

Statistics of Calcutta.—The following 
are the results of a census of Calcutta 
taken by Capt. Birch, Superintendent of 
Police, down to Jan. 1, 1837. English, 
3133; Eurasians, 4746; Portuguese, 
3181; French, 160; Chinamen, 362; 
Armenians, 636; Jews, 307; W. Ma- 
homedans, 13,677; B. Mahomedans, 
45,067; W. Hindoos, 17,333; B. Hin- 
doos, 120,318; Moguls, 527; Parsees, 
48; Arabs, 350; Mugs, 683; Mudrasses, 
55; N. Christians,49; Low Castes, 
19,084; Total Males, 144,911, Females, 
84,803 ; total population, 229,714. 

Another body of murderers has been 
brought to light in the western provinces 
of India, called Meetawallas, or sweet- 
meatmen, whose practices are as deadly 
as; those of the Thugs; the only differ- 
ence being, that the former poison in- 
stead of strangling their victims, like the 
latter. Like the Thugs, these mis- 


creants pretend to offer sacrifices to their 
goda, and observe other religious cere. 
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monies. They go out in parties, inveigle 
the persons ~ meet with to join them, 
mix poison in their meat and drink, and 
afterwards rob and cast their victims 
into a river or a well, as occasion may 
offer. 

Letters from Rangoon communicate the 
intelligence of the death of his golden- 
footed Majesty the King of Ava. The 
event is said to have been followed by 
civil commotions, and the country is re- 

resented to be in a most disturbed state. 

rade was stopped, and communications 
between the capital and Rangoon were 
entirely suspended. 

The Bombay Gazette of the 3rd of May 
contains accounts of an awful and destruc- 
tive fire which had destroyed three-fourths 
of Surat ee from 5000 to 6000 
houses), above 500 lives, and an immense 
quantity of property. The fire originated 
in the house of a Parsee, but whether 
from accident or design had not been as- 
certained. The heat and the dryness of 
the season aided the combustion, and the 
conflagration was soon beyond the power 
of man to control. 

On the 15th of June the port of Bom- 
bay was visited by the most tremendous 
hurricane ever known in that part; almost 
every vessel in the harbour either dragged 
her anchor, or was wrecked on shore, 
Eighteen vessels were more or less se- 
verely injured by the effects of the storm, 
of which nine were totally wrecked. 
More than one hundred boats are said to 
have been destroyed in the harbour alone. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

War has been declared by the Republic 
of Buenos Ayres against Peru, now under 
the protection of General Santa Cruz, 
who is also President of Bolivia. Chili 
declared war against Peru some time ago. 
So there are two against two, Chili and 
Buenos Ayres against Bolivia and Peru. 
All the republics of South America are 
thus mingled in the strife, except the 
Banda Oriental and the old republic of 
Columbia, now divided into the three re- 

ublics of Ecuador, New Granada, and 
enezuela. 

Dr. Lund, the Danish traveller, now 
in Brazil, has discovered, in the moun- 
tain chains between the Rio Francisco 
and the Rio das Velhas, a great number 
of caverns ; among which, Sappa nova de 
Maquiné, in the Sierra de Maquiné, is 
one of the most remarkable. The moun- 
tain consists of clay slate, flinty slate, and 
limestone of the transition period, in 
which last is the cavern described; the 
total length of which, from north to south, 
is 1440 feet, the height being from 30 to 
40 feet, and the breadth from 50 to 60. 
It is separated by masses of stalactite into 
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twelve divisions, of which only three were 
known before Dr. Lund explored them, 
The others, especially the innermost, were 
of such extraordinary beauty, that his at- 
tendants fell on their knees, and expressed 
the greatest astonishment. On the river 
Velhas, the banks of which the traveller 
afterwards traversed, the vegetation as- 
sumes a peculiar character. The inhabi- 
tants call the forests res ae (white fo- 
rests). They form a thicket of thorny 
trees and bushes, interwoven with para- 
sitical plants of the same nature. The 
leaves fall in August, and, from the be- 
ginning of September till the rainy sea- 
son, the catingas are as bare as European 
forests in winter. On this excursion Dr. 
Lund had an opportunity of examinin 
nineteen caverns, all of which prea oors | 
his opinions of their geological formation. 
He has collected many remarkable parti- 
culars respecting the circumstances which 
must have taken place in a great inunda- 
tion, as well as respecting its effects, and 
convinced himself, by several indications. 
that its course in South America was 
from north to south. In three of the 
nineteen caverns which he explored, he 
found petrifactions of quadrupeds, which 
he had not discovered in the Maquiné 
cavern, viz. Cervus rufus, Caelogenya, 
Paca, Cavia aperia, six species of bats, 
four species of Mus lepus brasiliensis, and 
Strix pectata. In the first-mentioned 
cavern he found two species of ruminating 
animals, far larger than those now living 
in Brazil, and a megatherium, of the size 
of an elephant. 
WEST INDIES. 

Accounts from Barbadoes and St. 
Thomas’s state those islands had been 
visited by a tremendous hurricane, which 
had occasioned immense damage and loss 
of life. At St. Thomas’s, 36 vessels 
were sunk at anchor, and nearly 200 sea- 
men perished. At Barbadoes, 22 fine 
vessels, many with valuable cargoes ready 
for sea, were driven on shore, and nearly 
all totally wrecked ; but the plantations 
escaped. At St. Lucia and other islands, 
however, they suffered severely. 

The West India papers contain the par- 
ticulars of a 7 at Trinidad, in June 
last. It appears that a number of cap- 
tured slaves, sheer savages, had recently 
been incorporated into the Ist West India 
regiment, and were lying at St. Joseph’s. 
There they rose upon their officers, seized 
the ammunition, chased away the persons 
who in the first instance attempted to 
subdue them, and set fire to their bar- 
racks, Ultimately, when the militia could 
be brought to act against them, they were 
subdued, with the loss to them of five 
killed on the spot, and six wounded. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 

Sept. 5. Animportant meeting took 
place at Belfast, for the purpose of form- 
ing a Protestant Association, The Rev. 
Mr. Macartney, vicar of Belfast, was 
in the chair. The Rev. Hugh M‘Neil, 
of Liverpool, proposed the following 
resolution, which was unanimously pass- 
ed,—‘ That it appears to this meet. 
ing that all true protestants are called on 
to unite to maintain the blessings of civil 
and religious liberty against the artful 
policy and reviving powers of the church 
of Rome; and while they loudly protest 
against the principles of that church, to 
return good for evil to all those who pro- 
fess them; and that all, especially the 
ministers of the gospel, are bound to use 
every faithful and Christian exertion to 
enlighten their Roman Catholic fellow- 
subjects.” On the motion of the Rev. 
Mr. Cumming, a society, similar in its 
rules to the Protestant Association of 
Liverpool, was declared to be formed, 
A committee, consisting of the most in- 
fluential gentlemen of the established 
church, and of the synod of Ulster, was 
then formed. 





INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS PARTS 
OF THE COUNTRY. 


According to a series of official tables, 
giving the amount of crime in this country, 
and which have been recently published 
by the Secretary of State, dated 8th 
March, 1837, it appears, that during the 
preceding year there were 20,984 com- 
mittals in England and Wales. Of the 
total number of offenders for offences 
against the person, 1759 were males and 
197 females; for offences against pro- 
perty, committed with violence, 1238 
were males, and 72 females; for offences 
against property, committed without vio- 
lence, 12,992 were males, and 3245 fe- 
males; for malicious offences against 
property, 156 were males, and 12 females; 
for forgery and offences against the cur- 
rency, 285 were males, and 74 females ; 
and for other offences, 888 were males, 
and 136 females. Giving a total of 
17,248 males, and 3756 females. The state 
of education in all the classes, particu- 
larly class 1, was miserably deficient, for 
5598 males and 1435 females could nei- 
ther read nor write; 8968 males and 
2015 females could only read and write 
imperfectly; the very small number of 
2016 males and 199 females could 
read and write well; whilst only 176 
males and 15 females had received su- 

rior instruction. The greatest num- 

r of offences were committed in the 


counties of Middlesex, 3350; Lancaster, 
2265; York, 1252; Surrey, 984; Kent, 
872 ; and Somerset, 796; and the fewest in 
the counties of Westmoreland, 20; Rut. 
land, 24; Huntingdon, 68; Monmouth, 
120; Cumberland, 143; and Hereford, 
154. Wales is comparatively free from 
crime. 

The Free Grammar School of Dil- 
horn, Lane End, Staffordshire, is about 
to be rendered an efficient school for clas- 
sical and mathematical learning, it having 
been, unhappily, a mere sinecure for the 
greater part of acentury. The Marquis 
of Hastings, the patron, is building a very 
—- school, and dwelling-house for 
the master, in the Elizabethan style of 
architecture, at Blythemarsh, on the turn. 
pike road from Uttoxeter to Newcastle, 
which will shortly be finished, and opened 
at Christmas next for the reception of 
boarders. The Rev. J. Curtis, Head 
Master of the Free Grammar School, 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, has been appointed 
to the school at Dilhorn by the Marquis 
of Hastings ; and has resigned the master- 
ship of the former, 


New Churches.—On the 10th of Au- 
gust the ceremony of laying the first 
stone of Bishop Ryder’s church at Bir. 
mingham was performed by the Bishop 
of Worcester. The church is to con- 
tain 1574 sittings, of which 502 for 
adults will be free, 311 more for chil- 
dren, and 335 let at a low rental. Al- 
ready a sum of 24451, has been sub. 
scribed, exclusive of a grant of 10501. 
from the Lichfield and Coventry Church 
Building Society, and a separate fund for 
endowment.—On the same day the foun- 
dation stone of a new church at Full- 
wood, co. York, was laid by the Rev. 
W. Bagshaw, of Banner Cross. On the 
23d the consecration of Trinity church, at 
Ettingshall, co. Stafford, took place by 
the Bishop of Lichfield. The church, 
school, and parsonage were erected from 
designs by Mr. Robert Ebbels, of Try- 
sull, near Wolverhampton. The church 
contains 920 sittings, including children, 
and the whole of the church is free ex- 
cept four pews. 

On the 21st the New Chur: erected 
at Brereton was consecrated by the Bi- 
shop of Lichfield, and on the following 
day his Lordship consecrated the church 
at Walsall Wood. The church, school, 
and parsonage are so placed as to form 
three sides of a quadrangle, and havea 
var mgaed and picturesque effect. Bei 

uilt over the mines, they are construct 
in half timber, black and white, as the 
buildings of Henry VIII, and Elizabeth, 
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and braced and framed together as firm as 
a ship. 

Prior’s Lee Chapel, co. Salop, having 
become greatly dilapidated, and the po- 
pulation of the neighbourhood much in- 
creased, the old edifice was taken down, 
and a new one, built in the plain gothic 
style, was consecrated by the Bishop of 
Lichfield, on the 24th. 

On the 25th, a new Church efected in 
the populous suburb of Coleham, in the 
town of Shrewsbury, received consecra- 
tion by the Bishop of Lichfield. It is 
dedicated to the Holy Trinity, and will 
accommodate 812 persons, 500 of whom 
have free sittings. The edifice is a plain 
brick building with a tower rising above 
the ee entrance. The interior of 
the church is 60 feet by 46 feet, with an 
elliptical recess for the chancel. The 
estimated cost is 1835/. the site having 
been purchased by the parish of St. 
Julian to afford additional burial ground. 

On the 30th, the Bridgewater church, 
erected by the munificence of Lady 
Bridgewater, at Whitchurch, co. Salop, 
was consecrated by the Lord Bishop of 
Lichfield. The edifice is a chaste and 
elegant structure, dedicated to St. Ca- 
therine. The principal front is of three 
divisions faced with fine Grinshill stone. 
The portico is composed of two columns 
of the Ionic order, and two ante, sur- 
mounted by an entablature: between the 
columns is the entrance. The church is 
calculated to accommodate upwards of 
700 persons.— On the same day a meeting 
was held at the National School, Fal- 
mouth, for the purpose of taking into 
consideration the measures necessary to 
be adopted in order to the erection of an 
Episcopal chapel-of-ease, for the further 
accommodation of the parishioners. The 
means for its erection it was proposed to 
provide, partly by subscription, and partly 
through theaid of the Incorporated Society 
and the Diocesan. A committee was ap- 
pointed, consisting of the venerable Arch- 
deacon Sheepshanks, the Rev. Canon 
Rogers, and several lay gentlemen; and 
the Rev. Messrs. Mathias and Harvey 
were nominated as secretaries. 

August 3ist, the Bishop of Lichfield 
consecrated another church in the popu- 
lous and extensive parish of Whitchurch, 
viz. at Ash. The building will afford 
sittings for 360 persons, and with the 
parsonage was erected by subscription. 

At a committee meeting of the Glou- 
cestershire Diocesan Church Building 
Association, held on the 7th of Sept., the 
following sums were granted, viz.: 3002. 
towards building a chapel for the hamlets 
of Longford and Twigworth; 500/. toe 
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wards a new church for the High Or- 
chard, near the Docks, and adjoining 
the city; 500/. towards a new church 
for the large and populous tything of 
Woodmancote, in the parish of Dursley ; 
and 3007. towards a new chapel for the 
populous hamlets of Breadstone, Hat- 
more, and Purton, in the parish of Berke- 
ley.—On the same day, a meeting of the 
committee of the Bristol Archdeaconry 
was held at the Chapter House. It ap- 
peared from the report of the treasurer, 
that the contributions to the association 
exceeded the sum of 12,000/., which 
accrued in nearly equal proportions from 
the two archdeaconries. Applications 
were made to the Association for As- 
sistance towards erecting new district 
Churches in the parish of St. James, 
Bristol, in the neighbourhood of the 
White Ladies’ Gate, Clifton, and in the 
hamlet of Hanham, all which proposals 
were favourably entertained, and, when 
definitely arranged, will receive assist- 
ance from the committee. 

The Potteries. — The value of the 
various sorts of earthenware produced 
at the Potteries are estimated at about 
1,500,000/. or 1,600,0007. a year, and 
the earthenware produced at Worcester, 
Derby, and other parts of the country, 
are estimated at 750,000/. more, making 
the whole value of the manufacture 
2,250,0007. or 2,350,0007. a year. The 
consumption of gold for gilding, &c. at 
the Potteries is about 650/. a week, and 
of coal about 800 tons a week. 

New Marriage Act.—Persons can now 
be married in the Established Church 
without banns, by giving 21 days’ notice 
to the superintendent-registrar of the dis- 
trict in which they reside. The fee for 
notice and certificate is 2s. ‘The registrar's 
attendance is not required in churches or 
chapels licensed by the Bishop.—Dissen- 
ters, on giving like notice (if not by li- 
cence) can be married in any registered 
dissenting place of worship in England, 
whether they reside in such district or 
not, by describing such building at the 
time of giving notice. If by licence, seven 
days’ notice only is required, and such 
marriage must be solemnised within the 
superintendent-registrar’s district, in which 
one of the parties has resided for at least 
15 days immediately preceding the day of 
the grant of such licence.—The fees for 
marriage in a registered building are as 
follow :—To the superintendent-registrar 
for notice and certificate, 2¢.; to the re- 
gistrar attending, if not by licence, 5s.; if 
by licence, 10s.; to the superintendent. 
registrar for marriage licence, 3/.; stamps 
on licence, 10s.; on affidavit, 2s. 6d.— 
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The above fees relate alone to the civil 
registration, no fees being appointed to 
be paid for the religious part of the ser- 
vice.—Every marriage of which such no- 
tice has been entered must be solemnised 
within three calendar months after such 
entry, or the notice must be renewed. 

July 15. A fire took place in the mag- 
nificent grounds of Sir Richard Colt 
Hoare, bart. which entirely consumed 
“ The Temple of the Sun.” A swarm 
of bees had settled on the top, and fire 
was employed to dislodge them, but having 
been incautiously applied, it terminated 
as above, and the molten lead of the roof 
ran into the pond below. 

Auy. 24. The Exeter new Cemetery 
was consecrated by the Bishop of the 
Diocese, after a sermon by his lordship 
at the cathedral. ‘The consecration was 
attended with much ceremony, including 
@ numerous procession of the public au- 
thorities, lay and clerical, and a large body 
of the inhabitants of the city. 

Aug. 25. Ellen's Bower, the ideal re- 
sidence of the ideal “ Lady of the Lake,” 
which had been erected on Ellen’s Isle, 
and was one of the most favourite objects 
in the scenery of the Trosachs, was de- 
stroyed by fire, and the brand which 
caused the conflagration was nothing more 
than acigar. It appears that some visi- 
tors to that interesting spot had left a 
lighted cigar near the wall of the bower, 
which had ignited it, and before assistance 
could be obtained, this charmingly pic- 
turesque structure was burnt to the 
ground. This circumstance has caused 
much regret to Lord and Lady Willoughby 
d’Eresby, under whose care it had been 
erected. 

Aug. 30. The museum of King’s Col- 
lege received a present from the Bank of 
England of 20,000,000 Bank of England 
notes, reduced to the size of a small hat, 
after being destroyed by fire. 

The Twopenny Post.—From the ninth 
teport of the Commissioners of Post Of- 
fice Inquiry, just published, it appears 
that the total number of letters trans- 
mitted through the twopenny and three- 
penny posts during the last year was 
13,589,925; that the number of letters 
collected from each town receiving-house 
of the twopenny post department was, in 
four weeks, 841,674. Of these there 
were “ posted” at Charing-cross, 18,119; 
in Oxford-street, 23,363 ; in the Strand, 
29,332; and in Cornhill, 59,519. It ap- 
pears farther that in 1835 the number of 
missing letters was 3282, of which thirty- 
five were recovered; in 1836, missing 
2358, recovered thirty-seven ; in 1837 
missing 2882, recovered fifty-two, Of 
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the missing letters, no fewer than 339 
were “ money letters,” supposed to con. 
tain money to the amount of 6173/. of 
which there was recovered 3839/. The 
amount of receipts in the twopenny post 
department seems to be diminishing; in 
1826 they were 117,368/.; in 1836 they 
had dwindled to 112,924. 

In pursuance of an Act of Parliament, 
passed during the last session, the several 
sections of what was formerly called the 
Bow-street Horse Patrol division, the 
control of which by the Act in question 
is vested in the commissioners of the me- 
tropolitan police, are now attached to the 
sub-divisions of that force. The first sec« 
tion, consisting of one inspector and fif. 
teen men, patrolling the principal roads 
from the metropolis through Kent for 
fifteen miles and upwards, joined to 
the R, or Greenwich division of the Me. 
tropolitan police force, head-quarters at 
Greenwich, under the superintendence of 
Mr. F. Malilieu; and there are five other 
sections which are distributed over the 
different districts of the Metropolitan 
suburbs. The several inspectors are to 
attend the superintendents of the divi- 
sions they are attached to with their re.« 
ports, and to receive their orders, and also 
the pay the men under them, from the 
same source. 

Sept. 4. A fire of a terrific descrip. 
tion broke out about two o’clock in the 
morning, in the extensive warehouses be-« 
longing to Messrs. James Rich and Coma 
pany, pin and needle manufactory, No. 43, 
Basinghall-street, City, which terminated 
in the destruction of the greater portion 
of the warehouse, and property to a great 
extent. 

Sept. 8. In this evening’s gazette, orders 
in council appeared, authorising the an. 
nual payment of 1400/. to the new Bishop 
of Hereford, from the fund set apart for 
that purpose, in order to raise his yearly 
income to the sum of 4200/.——directing 
that, on the next avoidance of the See of 
Peterborough, the county of Leicester, 
now forming part of the diocese of Lin. 
coln, shall be detached from that diocese, 
and joined to that of Peterborough; and 
that, after such avoidance of the See of 
Peterborough, in order to raise the an.« 
nual income of the Bishop to the sum of 
4500/., the fixed annual amount of 1150/. 
shall be paid out of the fund provided for 
that purpose———and further directing that, 
with the view of increasing the salaries 0} 
the Bishops of Carlisle and Chester to 
the annual sums of 4500/. on the next 
avoidance of those Sees, 2000/. shall be 
annually paid to the holder of the former, 
and 1450/. to the possessor of the latter 
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see, from the same fund, and subject to 
the same provisions, contingent upon 
which the various alterations now and 
heretofore noticed, in reference to the in- 
comes of the prelacy, &c. have been 


med, 

Sept. 14. A most destructive fire broke 
out on the premises of Mr. Harris, india. 
rubber manufacturer, No. 48, Strand, 
nearly facing the Charing-cross Hospital, 
and which terminated in the sacrifice of 
three lives—viz. Mr. Harris, his son a 
child six years of age, and a female ser- 
vant. A “ fire-escape” was raised against 
the wall, but owing to the confusion which 
prevailed, those who had charge of it 
turned it on the wrong side, so that it 
became entirely ineffectual. Two adjoin- 
ing houses were also destroyed. 

Criminal Law.—The following is a list 
of offences still punishable with death by 
the recent acts for the amendment of the 
criminal law :—1.Hightreason. 2. Mur- 
der. 3, Attempting to murder, by ad- 
ministering to, or causing to be taken by, 
any person, poison or other destructive 
thing. 4, Attempting to murder, by 
stabbing, cutting, or wounding, or by any 
means whatsoever causing to any person 
any bodily injury dangerous to life. 5, 
Rape. 6. Unnatural offences. 7. Piracy, 
whenever accompanied with an attempt 
to murder any person. 8. Robbery of 
any person, accompanied with an attempt 
to murder the person robbed, by stabbing, 
cutting, or wounding. 9. Burglary (that 
is, housebreaking between 9 o’clock at 
night and 6 in the morning), accompanied 
with any attempt to murder any —s in 
the house, or if any person in the house 
shall be stabbed, cut, wounded, beaten, 
or struck, by the burglar. 10, Unlawfully 
and maliciously setting fire to any dwell. 
ingshouse, any person being therein. 11. 

nlawfully and maliciously setting fire to, 
casting away, or in anywise destroying, 


any ship or vessel, either with intent to 
murder any person, or whereby the life of 
any person, lawfully being therein, shall be 
endangered. 12. Exhibiting any false 
light or signal, with intent to bring any 
ship or vessel into danger, or unlawfully 
and maliciously doing anything tending to 
the immediate loss or destruction of any 
ship or vessel in distress. 13. Every ac- 
cessory before the fact to any of the above 
capital offences is punishable with death, 
in like manner as the principal felon. 
The above offences nearly all of which 
are now punishable exptally by the laws 
of England. 


LONDON NEWSPAPERS, 


From the return of the number of 
Newspaper Stamps issued from the Ist 
of January to the 30th of July, it appears 
that the circulation of each is as follows: 
—Morning Papers; Times, 1,605,000; 
Chronicle, 1,105,000; Herald, 1,050,000; 
Post, 407,000; Advertiser 255,000. — 
Evening; Standard, 537,000; Globe, 
450,000; Sun, 426,000; Courier, 235,500; 
True Sun, 227,500.— Three times a 
Week; St. James’s Chronicle, 356,500 ; 
Evening Mail, 180,000; Evening Chro- 
nicle, 120,000; English Chronicle, 
69,000. 


THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


HAYMARKET,. 


Sept. 16. A drama, by Mr. Serle, called 
The King of the Beggars, was produced. 
It was well received, and announced for 
repetition amidst applause. 

Sept. 20. A new comedy, in three acts, 
by Mr. Power, called Etiquette, or A Wife 
Sor a Blunder, was brought forward. It 
was coolly received, and not announced 
for repetition. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GazeETTE PROMOTIONS. 
July 19. Knighted, William Elliott, esq. Capt. 
R. Con KCH. ee 


” 

Aug. 29.’ In Her Majesty’s Household— 
Mistress of the Robes, the Duchess of Suther- 
land; Principal Lady of the Chamber, the 
March’ess of Lansdown.—Ladies of the Bed- 

ber, the Marchioness of Tavistock, the 
Countess of Charlemont, the Countess of Mul- 
ve, the Lady Portman, the Lady Lyttelton, 

e a? and the Countess of Dur- 
ham.—Maids of Honour, theHon. Harriett Pitt, 
the Hon. Margaret Dillon, the Hon. Caroline 
Cocks, the Hon. MissCavendish, the Hon, Ma- 
tilda Paget, Miss Murray, Miss Lister, and 


Miss Spring Rice.—Bedchamber Women, the 
Lady Caroline Barrington, the Lady Harriet 
Clive, the Lady Charlotte Copley, the Viscoun- 
tess Forbes, the Hon. Mrs. Brand, the Lad’ 
Gardiner, the Hon. Mrs. G. Campbell.—Resi- 
dent Woman of the Bedchamber, Miss Davys. 
Northumberland Yeomanry, Capt. John 
Brandling, to be Major; Capt. M. de C. Law- 
son, to be supernumerary Major. 
_ dug. 30. James George Crabb, of Shedfield, 
in Droxford, co. Wilts, gent. in compliance 
with the wish of his late maternal uncle Ri- 
chard Boucher, of Jamaica, esq. to take the 
name of Boucher only, and bear the arms. 
Sept.4. John Bruce Bruce (heretoforeKnight), 
of Duffryn, co. Glamorgan, esq. (in regard to 
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the memory of his relative Thomas Pryce, of 
Duffryn, esq.) and his son John Wyndham 
Bruce-Pryce, to use the name of Pryce, and 
quarter the arms with those of Brice and 
Knight.—James Lewis Knight, esq. Queen’s 
Counsel, in regard to the memory of his mo- 
ther Margaret, sister and coheir of the Rev. 
Thos. Bruce, Rector of St. Nicholas, co. Glam. 
to take the name of Bruce after Knight, and 
bear the arms of Bruce, in the first quarter. 
—Rey. William Sheepshanks, M.A. of Bath- 
wick, and his issue by his late wife, Henrietta 
Good, to take the surname of Burgess after 
Sheepshanks. 

Sept. 5. Nassau Wm. Senior, esq. Samuel 
Jones Loyd, esq. Wm. Edw. Hickson, esq. 
and John Leslie, esq. to be Commissioners for 
enquiring into the condition of the unemployed 
Hand-loom Weavers in the United Kingdom. 

Sept. 7. The brothers and sisters of William 
now Eari of Listowel to bear the precedence of 
Earls children. 

Sept. 11. Capt. Wm. F. Beatson, 54th Ben- 
gal N. I. and late Lieut.-Col. in the service of 
the Queen of Spain, to accept the cross of the 
first class of San Fernando. 

Sept 15. 13th Light Dragoons, Capt. T. P. 
gt to be Major.—36th Foot, brevet Major P. 
S. Norman to be Major.—Andrew Smith, M.D. 
to be Surgeon to the Forces. 

Sept. 19. Angela Georgina Burdett, of Strat- 
‘ton-street, Piccadilly, youngest dau. of Sir 
Francis Burdett, Bart. and of Dame Sophia 
his wife, formerly Sophia Coutts, (in compli- 
ance with the will of the Duchess of St. Al- 
ban’s,) to take the surname and bear the arms 
of Coutts in addition to those of Burdett. 

The Very Rev. John Merewether, D.D. Dean 
of Hereford; the Very Rev. Geo. Davys, D.D. 
Dean of Chester; and the Rev. Thos. Vowler 
Short, Rector of St. George’s, Bloomsbury, to 
be Deputy Clerks of the Closet to her Majesty. 

The Sixteen Representative Peers for Scot- 
land returned to serve in the new Parliament : 
—The Marquis of Tweeddale, Earl of Morton, 
Earl of Home, Earl of Elgin, Earl of Airlie, 
Earl of Leven and Melville, Earl of Selkirk, 
Earl of Orkney, the Viscount Arbuthnot, the 
Visc. Strathallan, Lord Forbes, Lord Saitoun, 
Lord Gray, Lord Sinclair, Lord Colville of Cul- 
ross, Lord Reay. 





Naval PREFERMENTS. 


Sept. 2. The President, 52, has been commis- 
sioned at Portsmouth, by Capt. James Scott, 
for the flag of Rear-Adm. Chas. Ross, C. B. 
who is to command in the Pacific ; the Melville, 
74, is re-commissioned a Hon. Capt. R.S. 
Dundas, for the flag of Rear-Adm. G. Elliott 
C. B. who is to command on the Cape and 
Coast of Africa station. 





EccuestasticAL PreFerMENTs. 


Rey. Dr. Corbett, to be Archdeacon of York, 
Rey. G. Ainslie, Barkway V. Herts. 

y. H. W. Bucke, Monmouth V. Monmouths., 
Rey. R. P. Clarke, Churchtaunton V. Devon. 
y. A. Clerk, Ch. of Aucharacle, Argyllshire. 
y. J. Davies, Abenhall R. Gloucestershire. 
y. W. Day, Templebrady P. C. co. Cork. 

. E. Heawood, Halstead R. Kent. 

y. J. Hughes, Abergwile V. Carmarthensh. 
y. G. Sandon, Richard’s Castle R. co. Heref. 
y. J. D. Lioyd, Tiverton R. Devon. 

;. R. Lubbock, Eccles R. Norfolk. 

y. R. Macleod, Ch. of Snizert, Isle of Skye. 
y.G. A. Paske, Willisham P. C. Suffolk. 

. G. Roberts, Monmouth V. 


Gent. Mac, Vou. VIII. 
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Rey. J. A. Robinson, Owersby V. co. Lincoln. 

Rey. R. Smith, Cowley R. Gloucestershire. 

Rey. W. Snowden, Swillington R. Yorkshire. 

Rev. J. Sutcliffe, Nockholt P. C. co. Kent. 

Rey. W. Truell, Stoke-sub-Handon P. C, So- 
mersetshire. 

Rey. J. Weller, North Luffenham R. co. Rutl, 

Rev. W. Williams, Liansantifraid Gian Con- 
way R. Denbighshire. 

Rey. R. C. N. Brackenbury, Chaplain to the 
Earl of Yarborough. 

Rey. J. E, Eyre, LL. B. Kirkella V. Yorksh. 





BIRTHS. 


June 26. At Blackheath, the wife of James 
Farquhar, esq. of Hallgreen, co. Kinc. a son. 

Aug. 15. The wife of the Rev. T. Hatch, Vi- 
car of Walton-on-Thames, a dau.——18, At 
Maidstone, the wife of the Rev. T. Harrison, a 
son. At Beckingham, Lincolnshire, the 
wife of the Rev. G. Marsland, a dau.——aAt 
Abbot’s Ripton, the wife of the Rev. W. H. 
Rooper, a son.—1l9. At Skipton, Yorkshire, 
the wife of the Rev. R. Oglesby, a son.——22. 
At Guilsborough, Northamptonshire, the wife 
of the Rey. J. D. Watson, a son.——25. At 10, 
Hill-street, Berkeley-square, the Baroness Li- 
onel de Rothschild, a dau.——At_ Hartwell, 
Bucks, the wife of the Rev. Howell J. Phillips, 
a dau.—27. At Warham, Norfolk, the wife of 
the Hon. and Rev. T. Keppel, a son.——At 
Brackenhurst, near Southwell, the wife of the 
Rev. T. C. Cane, a son.——29. At the Wood- 
lands, near Leek, the wife of the Rev. H. Sneyd, 
a son.—30. At Clifton, the wife of Col. R. 
Whish, a son.——At Dinham Lodge, Ludlow, 
the wife of the Rev. R. Meyricke, a son.—— 
At Great Gaddesden, the wife of the Rev. T. 
B. Bingham, a dau.——At Morley, Derbyshire, 
the wife of the Rev. S. Fox, a son.——31l. At 
Sandgate, the wife of Rev. F. R. Nion, a son. 

Lately. At Tunbridge Wells, the Hon. Mrs, 
B. N. Garnier, a son.——~In_Grosvenor-place, 
Lady Lilford, a son.—At Formosa Cottage, 
the wife of Sir Geo. Young, Bart. a son an 
heir. —— At Woburn-park, Surrey, the Hon. 
Mrs. Locke King, a dau. 

Sept. 2. At Sandwell Hall, near Birming- 
ham, the Countess of Dartmouth, a dau.—— 
8. At Cromwell, Nottinghamshire, the wife of 
the Rev. Chas. John rr. ae a dau.—— 
7. At York, the wife of E. B. Harwood, ong. a 
son.——8. At the Priory, a he 
wife of the Rev. H. Peake, a dau.——8. At 
Urchfont, Wilts, the wife of the Rev. D. Lle- 
wellyn, a son.——11. The wife of the Rev. T. 
Powell, Rector of Turnastone, Herefordshire, a 
son.——12. At Hurdcott House, Wilts, the 
wife of the Rev. Reginald Pole, a son.——16, 
At Enham House, Hants, the wife of or 
Jasper Hall, a son.—18. At Stone, Kent, the 
wife of the Rev. Archd. King, a son.——19. 
At Ashborne, Derbyshire, the wife of the Rev. 
G. E. Gepp, a dau.—2l. At Adderbury, the 
wife of the Rev. C. Alcock, a dau.——20. At 
Great Bedwin, the wife of the Rev. J. W: a 
son.——At Milborne Port, the lady of Sir W. 
C. Mediycott, Bart. ason.—21. At Tunbridge 
Wells, Mrs. Williment, of Greet-street, Gros- 
venor-square, two sons, 








MARRIAGES. 


Aug. 11, At Maperton, the Rev. T. Marriott, 
Rector of Stawell, Somerset, to Eliz. Bird, only 
dau. of Rey. T. S. thelps.——16._At Frenchay, 
Hants, the Rev. J. B. Poulden, Rector of Fil- 
ton, Gloucestershire, to Emma, dau. of T. Day, 
esq.——At ¥ stony Capt. R. Aplin, to Eliz. 

3 
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dau. of the late W. Knight, of High- 
ore co, esq.—17. At Tottenham, cain 
Yate Lee, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, barrister-at- 
law, to Emma, eldest dau. of John Lawford, 
esq. of Downhills.——At Southampton, Villiers 
Dent, esq. son of the late John Dent, esq. M.P. 
to Susan Jemima Frances, second dau. of Lt.- 
Gen. Order, and niece to the Duchess of Ha- 
milton.——20. At Lowick, co. Northampton, 
W. Bruce Stopford, esq. to Caroline Harriet, 
dau. of the late Hon. G. Germain, and niece of 
the Duke of Dorset.——22. At St. James’s, 
Adolphe Louis de Puibusque, second son of 
the Viscount de Puibusque, Chevalier of St. 
Louis, to Eliz. eldest dau. of the late Lieut.- 
Taylor.——The Rev. Edw. Bigland, Rec- 

tor of Kirkhaugh, Northumberland, to Jane 
Sarah, eldest dau. of the late Brown Hodgson, 
esq. of Nentsbury-hall, Cumberland. —— 23. 
At Wrensbury Cheshire, the Earl of Hillsbo- 
ugh, to the Hon. Caroline Frances Stapleton 
Sot on, eldest dau. of the Viscount Comber- 
ere.——At Trinity Church, the Rev. Chas. 
Leslie, eldest son of the en 9 of —" to 
Louisa Mary, second dau. of Major-Gen. the 
Hon. Sir Henry King.—24. At St. Maryle- 
bone, J. Lodge, ~. to Lady Hen. Barbara, 
widow of the Rev. Fred. Manners Sutton, and 
sister to the Earl of Scarborough.——At St. 
Marylebone, G. H. R. Cox, esq. of Spondon- 
hall, co. Derby, to Juliana Mary Berners, dau. 
of the late Rev. John Davies Plestow, of Lower 
Berkeley-street, Portman-sq.—— 29. At Mu- 
nich, J. H. Callandar, esq. of Craigforth, to 
e Hon. Jane Erskine, dau. of the Right Hon. 
rd Erskine.—— At Weymouth, the Rey. 
Granville W. Stuart Menteath, to Jane, dau. 
of the late Rev. Edw. Thorold, and grand-dau. 
to the late Sir John Thorold, Bart. of Syston- 
k.——At St. John’s, Paddington, Major the 
Fion: Arthur C. Legge, to Caroline, 4th dau. of 
the late J. C. P. Bouwens, esq.——30. At Tiden- 
ham, co. Glouce., Francis Mountjoy Martyn,esq. 
Capt. 2d Life Guards, to Amelia, dau. of the 
late R. Jenkins, esq. of Beachley-lodge, Glou- 
tershire.—31. At Camberwell, Rev. J. D. 
ess, Vicar of Morthoe, Devon, to Eliz. Jane 
ompson, only child of the late R. Thompson, 
esq. of Manchester. —— At St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, B. Marwood Kelly, esq. Capt. 
R.N. to Mary Anne, only child of R. Price, 
esq. of Duke-street, St. James’s-park.—aAt 
Blendworth, Hants, the Rev. Wm. H. Clinton 
Chester, eldest son of the late Gen. Chester, 
and Rector of Elsted, Sussex, to Dora, third 
dau. of the late Rear-Adm. Sir M. Seymour, 
.——-At Tunbridge Wells, Sir A. D. Croft, 
Bart. to Julia Barbara, widow of A. Corbet, 
esq. of Ynys-y-maengwyn, Merionethshire. 
——Sept. 2. At Old Charlton, F. C, E. Lother 
m, to Miriam, dau. of Capt. W. White, 

of Old Charlton, Kent.—5. At St. Mary’s, 
prypatiee-sa. James Rust, esq. of Alconbury, 
to Mary Anne Letitia, eldest dau. of the late 
Col. Roberts.——At Whitby, John, eldest son 
of John Chapman, esq. of Craggs-house, near 
Guisborough, to Mar , dau. of the late Edw. 
Geapmen, esq. of Whitby. ——At Reading, 
Capt. R. J. Little, R. Marines, Woolwich, to 
Anna Victoria, oo dau. of the late Commis- 
sioner Inman, R. N.—6. At Market Harbo- 
rough, the Rev. H. R. Rokeby, Rector of Ar- 
thingworth, Northamptonshire, to Harriet, 
eldest dau. of J. yo esq. of Hunter-st. 
Brunswick-sq.——W. illiams, esq. of Sum- 
merfield-house, West Bromwich, to Eleanor, 
only dau. of H. Hudson, esq. of Wick, near 
Pershore.——7. At Coventry, Mr. Thomas B. 
Brierly, son of Harry Brierly, esq. Brinklow, 
to Mary Lucy, dau. of ehe late R. Perkins, esq. 
New-house,Kersley.——At Bath, W.T. Taylor, 


esq. of the Bengal Civil Service, son of the late 
J. Taylor, esq. of Wimpole-street, to Eliza, dau. 
of the late Rear-Adm. Western, of Tattingston- 
3 Suffolk.— At Kenmuse Castle, the Rev. 
. Maitland, of Kells, to Louisa, eldest dau. of 
the late Chas. Bellamy, —} H. E. 1. Compa- 
ny’s Service.——At Stoke, Plymouth, the Rev. 
W. D. Littlejohn, son of the late Col. Little- 
john, to Amelia St. George, dau. of the late 
Col. Arthur Browne, Lieut.-Gov. of Charles 
Fort and Kinsale, Ireland.——9. At Plymouth, 
W. Penn Hele Eales, esq. surgeon, to Honoria 
Susanna, eldest dau. of the late Col. W. Mark- 
ham, Combe.——At Hove, Sussex, Capt. H. 
Evans, to Frances Louisa, eldest dau. of John 
Adams, esy.— Henry W. Busk, esq. barris- 
ter-at-law, to Mary Anne, dau. of the Rev. 
Philip Le Breton, of emg yg OR At 
Exeter, Capt. Geo. Broun, R.N. second son of 
the late Col. Chas. Broun, of Amwell Bury, 
Hertfordshire, to Fanny Charlotte, eldest dau. 
of Lieutenant-Gen. Granby Clay, of Exeter 
—10. At Louth, co. Lincoln, the Rev. James 
H. C. Moor, Vicar of Clifton-upon-Dunsmore, 
to Mary Anne, second dau. of the Rey. C. R. 
Cameron, of Snedhill, Salop.——1l1. At Fel- 
stead, the Rev. G. Lowden Hanson, to Frances 
Jane, only dau. of the Rev. Dr. Surridge, Head 
Master of Felstead Grammar-school.——12. At 
Farnham church, the Rey. Wm. Gibson, to 
Miss Sumner, dau. of the Bishop of Winches, 
ter.——13. At Morden, Surrey, Thos. Wright 
Wells, esq. of Devonshire-st. Portland-pl. to 
Eliza, eldest dau. of Alex. Hatfeild, esq. of 
Morden-cottage, and of Cambridge-terrace, Re- 
ent’s-park.—— At Cliro, Radnorshire, Rev. 
dw. Walwyn Foley, to Louisa Eliz., dau. of 
the late John Wilmore, esq. of Elm-hill, Worc. 
—— 14, At Roundhay, J. W. Scarlett, esq. 
son of Sir W. A. Scarlett, late Chief Jus- 
tice of Jamaica, to Anne Rhodes Williams, dau. 
of J. Brown, esq. of Harehills-grove, Yorkshire. 
——At St. Pancras new church, John Carter, 
esq. to Amelia Louisa Wastell, grand-dau. and 
coheiress of the late Sir Jonathan Miles. — 
At St. Michael’s, Highgate, John Lawrence 
Tatham, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, barrister-at-law, 
to Eliz, Charlotte, only dau. of Thos. Clarke, 
esq. of Craven-street, Strand.——at Totten- 
ham, Middlesex, Sir Frederick Madden, K- H. 
to Emily Sarah, second dau. of Wm. Robinson, 
esq. LL. D. of Tottenham.——The Rev. Thos. 
Chambers, of Barrow-upon-Soar, Leicestersh. 
to Louisa, dau. of Geo. Simpson, esq. of Morn- 
ington-crescent, Hampstead-road. At South 
eald, W. H. Sampson, esq. Capt. 59th Reg. 
to Emily, relict of the late E. James, esq. of 
Trelawny, Jamaica, eldest dau. of T. Richard- 
son, esq. M.D. Brentwood, Essex.——15. At St: 
George’s, Hanover-sq. the Hon. Aug. H. More- 
ton, M.P. son of the Earl of Ducie, to Miss 
Macdonald, eldest dau. of the late Sir Chas. 
Macdonald Lockhart, Bart.——16. At Stainley 
near Ripley, Yorkshire, the Rev. J. Charnock, 
to Mary, eldest dau. of the Rey. Wm. Reynard, 
M.A. Vicar of Stainley.——At St. Pancras ch. 
John Ray, esq. of Kentish-town, to Sarah, only 
dau. of the late Capt. Richbell, R.N.——At St. 
Pancras new church, D. Osborne, esq. of Nor- 
folk, to Frances, third dau. of A. Cooper, esq. 
R. A. 18. At St. James’s, W. T, Prichard, of 
Sydenham, Kent, esq. to Frances Waldegrave, 
third dau. of J. Henderson, esq. late her Ma- 
esty’s Consul General for Colombia. —19. At 
artin’s-in-the-Fields, A. James, son of A: J. 
Strachan, esq. of Brompton, to Mary, dau. of 
A. Carse, esq. of Berkeley-st. Connaught-sq. 
——21, At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. James 
Duberley, esq. of Gains, Hunts, to Emily Han- 


nah, dau, of the late Lieut.-Col, the Hon, Wm. 
Grey. 
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OBITUARY. 


Ducuess oF St. ALBAN’s. 

Aug. 6. At her mansion in Piccadilly 
(at the corner of Stratton-street), the 
Most Noble Harriet Duchess of St. Al- 
ban’s. 

The name of Mellon recalls to our old 
play-goers a person never in the foremost 
te 8 of histrionic excellence, but asso- 
ciated with those palmy days of the 
drama, when Mrs. Jordan was the Thalia, 
and Mrs. Siddons the Melpomene of 
Drury; when Kemble, Lewis, Parsons, 
Suett, Palmer, Jack Bannister, Incledon, 
Kelly, Mrs. Crouch, Mrs. Bland, Mrs. 
Mountain, and Madame Storace were in 
the zenith of their fame and power. 
From the system of mystification in- 
dulged in by actresses, whom it behoves 
from many motives to conceal their ages, 
it is difficult to ascertain the precise pe- 
riod of Miss Mellon’s birth. It has been 
stated that she was born in 1771, but this 
date is only conjectural, the lady herself, 
it is said, stating the year 1778 to be that 
of her birth; probably there was a slight 
error in each assertion, and the interme- 
diate years 1774 or 1775 was about the 
real period. Her father, Mr. Matthew 
Mellon, held a commission in the East 
India Company’s service, and died, leav- 
ing Mrs. Mellon enceinte with the only 
fruit of their marriage. Mrs. M. mar- 
ried again, her second choice being a Mr. 
Entwistle, a musician, Mrs. E. went 
on the stage, and her husband became 
leader of the band in various provincial 
theatres. To augment a scanty income, 
the services of little Harriet were enlist- 
ed, and at a very early period she played 
the Duke of York in Richard the Third, 
Prince Arthur in King John, and other 
infant characters. Although upon the 
Stage from her infancy, her education 
was not neglected. Mrs. Entwistle was 
an accomplished woman, and she fulfilled 
her duty in educating her daughter in the 
best manner her circumstances allowed. 
At the age of fourteen Miss Mellon’s 
person approached maturity, and she per- 
sonated the walking ladies, and occa- 
sionally characters of higher pretension. 
She ultimately joined an inferior provin- 
cial company, the manager of which was 
a Mr. Goldfinch (now or very lately 
living at a very advanced age in Hull) ; 
she was induced to take this situation for 
the opportunity it afforded of playing all 
Mrs. Jordan’s characters. She remained 
for some years under the banners of Mr. 
Goldfinch, and, whilst there, is said to 
have been on the point of marriage with 
@ provincial actor, but the match was 


broken off. From Mr. Goldfinch’s com. 

any she went to lead the business in 

Ir. Stanton’s circuit, and in Stafford 
formed an acquaintance with the Misses 
Wright, sisters of the banker, and their 
kindness not only ensured her comfort 
there, but paved her way to the metropolis. 
The Wrights had great electioneering in- 
terest, and when Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan came to solicit their vote, Miss Mel- 
lon was warmly recommended to him, 
Of course at such a moment poor Sheri- 
dan was liberal in his promises, and, sub- 
sequently seeing Miss Mellon play Rosa- 
lind and Priscilla Tomboy, he engaged 
her at a small salary, but with a promise 
that her interests should be looked to, 
As Mrs. Jordan was then at Drury-lane, 
and half a dozen actresses beside, it was 
absurd to suppose that the debutante 
would be permitted to lead in London ; 
but under that delusion she came to town, 
and after a very considerable delay, ap- 

eared on the 3lst Jan. 1795, as Lydia 
Leassich, in her new manager’s comedy 
of The Rivals; but her name was not in- 
serted in the bills, the debdt being simply 
announced thus—‘‘ Lydia Languish, by a 
young lady, her first appearance in Lon- 
don.” She repeated the part once, and 
was not heard of for some months after- 
wards. She occasionally appeared during 
this and the two following seasons as a 
substitute for other performers, but sel- 
dom in any thing of more than third-rate 
importance. Blessed with a cheerful 
temper, Miss M. did not complain of or 
to the management. She was content to 
‘* bide her time.” As she was then a 
very handsome woman, farce-writers were 
glad to avail themselves of her appearance, 
if not of her talent, and she was conse- 
quently a great deal before the public, 
and mixed up so completely with the 
business of the theatre, that it could have 
better spared a better actress. By de- 
grees, aceniee of greater importance 
were intrusted to her, and, as it was ob- 
served that she played bad and good parts 
with the same attention, the management 
occasionally stretched a point in her fa- 
vour. When The Honeymoon came out. 
on the 3lst Jan, 1805, it was expect 
that Mrs. Jordan would enact Violante, 
but that lady refused it, and, at Elliston’s 
recommendation, the part was assigned 
to Miss Mellon, and thousands of copies 
were sold of a well-known print, repre- 
senting her in this character. 

About this time the circumstances of 

Miss Mellon suddenly improved in an 
extraordinary degree; this was accounted 
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for by a paragraph in a morning paper, 
which made her the fortunate winner of 
10,000/. in the lottery. Scandal-mongers, 
however, were ill-natured enough to say, 
that this lottery was drawn in the Strand, 
and that Mr. Coutts was the biue-coat- 
boy who handed forth the prize. Miss 
Mellon laughed at all this, and, as a proof 
of her fortunate purchase, gave a hundred 
pounds to each of the theatrical funds ; 
and though it is said she had only &. per 
week at Drury, set up her carriage in 
1 


That Miss Mellon enjoyed the friend- 
ship of Mr. Coutts long before this, has 
never been denied—that that friendship 
was evinced by large pecuniary advances 
is also certain, but as it was always main- 
tained that the attachment was purely 


platonic, it is fair to believe it was so in. 


the absence of any proof to the contrary. 
A story was many years ago in circulation, 
that Mr. C. introduced himself to the 
lady to purchase a benefit ticket, for 
which he gave five guineas, and that the 
manner of the banker so impressed her, 
that she instantly locked up his present, 
and, says one of her biographers, ‘ pre- 
served it untouched ever afterwards.” 

Mr. Coutts’ first wife, it is well known, 
was his brother’s wife’s nursery maid, 
and this marriage ofended every member 
of his family. The lady proved, however, 
an exemplary wife; but during the latter 

art of her life she lost the use of her 

imbs, and her mental faculties were im- 
_paired. She had been bedridden a con- 
siderable time previous to her death, which 
took place the latter end of 1814. On 
the 8th of January following, Mir. Coutts 
married Miss Mellon. 

When Drury-lane Theatre was rebuilt 
and opened in 1812, it was at first doubt- 
ful whether Miss Mellon would resume 
her dramatic functions; she at length de- 
cided on doing so, and on the night of its 
opening she appeared as Nell in the farce 
of The Devil to Pay. On the second, 
or a night or two after, she made her 
courtesy again as Violante, and fivally 
quitted the stage in 1815 in that character, 

As an actress, Miss Mellon was of the 
school of Jordan, but by no means a servile 
imitator, She wanted the versatility and 
rapidity of the great original, but she had 
some puints that Mrs. Jordan had not. 
She might be described in Byron’s words— 
Being rather large, and languishing. A 
Yet of a beauty t at wean Dive 7 = 

Her acting was not at all calculated to 
bear the analysis of minute criticism, yet 
it was such as to disarm adverse opinion, 
and to win by its witchery what it failed 
to secure by its excellence. 

The instant her marriage was au- 
nounced, the sluices of slander were open. 
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ed upon her, and one or two well-known 
prints made themselves remarkable for a 
system of unremitting persecution pre- 
viously unknown in the annals of journal- 
ism. No woman in any age or any coun- 
try was ever assailed with half so much 
acrimony. She wisely bore all in silence, 
and malignity, having nothing left to feed 
it, exhausted itself. 

In 1822 Mr. Coutts died, it is said, at 
the advanced age of 87 years. His will 
was proved on 27th March, 1822, by five 
of the executors, viz. Mrs. Harriett Coutts, 
the relict, Sir Edmund Antrobus, Sir 
Coutts Trotter, Edward Majoribanks, 
and Edmund Antrobus, the younger, 
esqrs.; a power being reserved of grant- 
ing probate to Andrew Dickie, William 
Adam the younger, Thomas Atkinson, 
and John Parkinson, esqrs, the other 
executors. The testator, by this will, 
dated the 9th of May, 1820, appointed 
Mrs. Coutts universal legatee, and be- 
queathed to her his share in the banking- 
house and business in the Strand, ‘and all 
benefit and interests to arise therefrom. 
The personal property within the province 
of Canterbury was sworn under 600,0002. 

Mrs. ©. being now regarded as a fe- 
male Croesus, was assailed by a hundred 
of the lowest order of scribblers; amid 
others, by a miscreant named Mitford, 
who concocted a mass of shameless fulse- 
hoods, and had actually the hardihood to 
call upon Mrs. Coutts, and ask her 1007. 
for the copyright of the MS. This was, 
of course, indignantly refused, and he 
found a publisher; but its source was too 
polluted to prove injurious to any but the 
parties who brought it to light. , 

Another man tried the same maneeuvre, 
and obtained an interview through a peti- 
tion, wherein he stated that he was a re- 
duced tradesman, and had an elegant 
carpet that he was very anxious to dispose 
of, Mrs. Coutts saw him, intending to 
relieve his distresses, when he produced 
the first sheet of a work, called ‘* The 
Banker’s Widow,” and threatened to 
publish it, unless paid for his silence. 
Mrs. Coutts immediately ordered him to 
quit her house. He did so, and took his 
manuscript to the editor of a journal 
(since defunct) called ‘She Gazette of 
Fashion, in which a portion of it was 
published. 

Another libellous work was also pub- 
lished skortly after Mr. Coutts’s death, 
under the title of “ Memoirs of Miss 
Harriett Pumpkin.” 

In the mean time the late Duke of 
York was said to have been one of the 
wooers of the wealthy widow, and various 
other persons, from one of the wealthiest 
commoners in the land down to the late 
Comedian Robert William Elliston, were 
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severally declared to be on the point of 
leading the lady to the altar; the question 
was ultimately put to rest by her marriage 
on the 16th June, 1827, with William 
Duke of St. Alban’s, then in the 27th 
year of his age. It is only just to add, 
that this union was attended throughout 
with the utmost harmony and affection, 
and that the Duchess was received with 
cordiality by the most exalted of the no- 
bility. 
_ The charities of the Duchess of St. 
Alban’s might fill a volume. When an 
actress of 4/. a week, she made baby- 
linen with her own hands, and lent it, be- 
cause she could not afford to give it to 
poor women during their accouchement. 
Her liberality to the two ‘Theatrical Funds 
is well known. She allowed the late 
Wewitzer 100/. per annum; and hundreds 
now living can testify to the goodness of 
her heart. Her charities were at length 
partially (and only partially) stopped by 
the calumnies of those who attributed to 
affectation and love of notoriety what was 
really the offspring of a generous mind. 
Miss Stephens, Miss Foote, Miss Smith- 
son, young Kean, and many others, have 
experienced the benefits of her fostering 
kindness ; and whatever may have been 
the faults of the late Duchess, it is cer- 
tain that we may look far and wide ere 
we find one who has ensured to others so 
much bappiness or effected so much good. 
The first indication of the Duchess’s 
illness was a few days previous to an in- 
tended assembly in Stratton-strect. The 
air and exercise in an open carriage led 
the attendants to hope, from favourable 
appearances, that the indisposition would 
wear off; but the mind became affected, 
and she did not know on the last occasion 
of going out even her own coachman, 
anxiously inquiring ‘‘ where they picked 
him up.” Her Grace was removed to 
her cottage at Holly Grove, Highgate, 
by the advice of her physicians; but she 
could not bear the stillness, and requested 
to be removed to Piccadilly. There, on 
the ground-floor in the front room (the 
great dining-room), she lay for two months 
quite tranquil and without pain, and then 
desired to be carried into the room where 
Mr. Coutts had died. There her Grace 
also expired. The disease was paralysis 
in the limbs. On the first serious attack, 
the deceased made her will, leaving the 
Duke 10,0007. per annum, the house in 
Piccadilly, formerly inhabited by Sir 
Francis Burdett, and the estate at High- 
gate. The bulk of her property, includ- 
ing the half profits of the banking-house, 
the principal mansion in Stratton-street, 
and all her moveables, plate, diamonds, 
&c. is bequeathed to Miss Angela Bur- 
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dett, youngest daughter of Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, and grand-daughter of Mr. Coutts. 
She has taken in consequence the name of 
Coutts. In case of her dying without 
heirs, her eldest sister is placed next in 
remainder, 

To the household servants one year’s 
wages are given; and several bequests of 
jewellery, &c. to a trifling amount, are 
made to various acquaintances. The re- 
sidue amounts, it is confidently stated, to 
1,800,000. The cause assigned for the 
testatrix not leaving large legacies to the 
Countess of Guildford and her daughters 
is said to be, that during her lifetime she 
gave 30,000/. to her Ladyship, and 10,0007. 
to the Ladies North, her daughters ; and 
also the alleged payment of the securities 
given by the only son of Sir Francis 
Burdett, made payable by him on that 
gentleman’s decease, is said to have been 
the reason that her Grace made no 
bequest in his behalf. The Duchess re- 
served to herself the sole and uncontrolled 
use of all her income. She did not 
expend the amount of her receipts by 
nearly 40,000/. a-year, which immense 
sum has been annually invested, increasing 
the prodigious capital left to her by her 
first husband nearly two-fold. To Lady 
Sandon, the only daughter of Mr. Coutts’s 
second daughter, the Marchioness of 
Bute, the Duchess gave on the day of her 
marriage 20,0007, On the day of Lord 
Dudley Stuart’s alliance to the daughter 
of the Prince of Canino (Lucien Bona- 
parte), she agreed to give him 2,000/. per 
annum, which was regularly paid. Her 
Grace has left 5,000/. to each of the two 
daughters of Mr. Majoribanks, of the firm 
in the Strand; to the unmarried daughter 
of Sir Coutts Trotter, Bart. 5,0002.; and 
to the lady of Sir Francis Burdett 20,0007. 
sterling. 

The body of the Duchess was conveyed 
for interment to Redburn Hall, the seat 
of the Beauclerks in Lincolnshire. The 
Duke of St. Alban’s, Sir F. Burdett, and 
most of the noble relatives of her Grace 
were present at the melancholy ceremony. 
The procession, which was pedestrian, 
was followed by all the tenantry, anxious 
to pay a last tribute of respect to one 
who in the hour of need, and in the time 
of distress, had always proved herself their 
best friend and benetactress. 





Tue Eart or CarDIGAN. 

Aug. 14. In Portman-square, aged 68, 
the Right Hon. Robert Brudenell, sixth 
Earl of Cardigan (1661), Baron Brude- 
nell, of Stanton Wyvill, co. Leicester 
1627), and a Baronet (of Deene, co. 

orthampton, 1611). 

His Lordship wae born on the 95th 
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April 1769, the second and posthumous 
child of the Hon. Robert Brudenell, 
(third son of George third Earl,) M.P. 
for Marlborough, and first Groom of the 
Bedchamber to Edward Duke of York, 
by Anne, daughter of Sir Cecil Bisshopp, 
Bart. and sister to the late Lord De-la- 
Zouche. Of his three uncles, the first 
was Duke of Montagu (as well as fourth 
Earl of Cardigan), the second was the 
fifth Earl of Cardigan, and the youngest 
the first Earl of Ailesbury of the Brude- 
nell family. 

His Lordship succeeded to the peerage 
on the death of his uncle James, the fifth 
Earl, Feb. 24, 1811. He voted in the 
House of Lords with the Tories, and 
was in the majority against the Reform 
Bill, Oct. 8, 1831. 

The Earl of Cardigan married, on the 
8th March 1794, Penelope- Anne, second 
daughter of George-John Cooke, of Hare- 
field, co. Middlesex, esq. and sister to 
the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir George Cooke, 
K.C.B. (of whom a memoir was given in 
our Magazine for June last). By that 
lady, who died on the 2nd Feb. 1826, he 
had issue two sons and eight daughters : 
1. Lady Elizabeth-Anne, who was mar- 
ried first in 1816 to the Hon. John Per- 
ceval, eldest son of Lord Arden, who 
died in 1818, and secondly in 1821 to the 
Rev. William John Brodrick, youngest 
son of the late Archbishop of Cashel, 
but died without surviving issue in 1824; 
2. James, who died young; 3. the Right 
Hon. James-Thomas now Earl of Car- 
digan, Lieut.-Colonel of the 11th dra- 

oons, now quartered in Bengal, late 

-P. for the Northern division of North- 
amptonshire; he married in 1826 Eliza- 
beth-Jane- Henrietta, eldest daughter of 
Rear-Adm. John Richard Delap Tolle- 
mache, (by Lady Elizabeth Stratford, 2nd 
dau. of John third Earl of Aldborough,) 
but has no issue; 4, the Right Hon. 
Harriet Georgiana late Countess Howe, 
who was married in 1820 to Richard 

resent Earl Howe, and died in 1836, 
eaving a numerous family (see a memoir 
of her ladyship in our number for January 
last); 5. lady Charlotte- Penelope, mar- 
ried in 1820 to Henry Charles Sturt, esq. 
of Critchell house, co. Dorset, M.P. for 
Dorsetshire, and nephew to the present 
Earl of Shaftesbury; 6. Lady Emma, 
married in 1827 to the late David Pen- 
nant, jun. esq. of Downing, co. Flint, and 
was left his widow in 1835; 7. the Right. 
Hon. Mary Countess of Chichester, mar- 
ried in 1828 to Henry-Thomas third and 
present Earl of Chichester, and has three 
daughters ; 8. Lady Augusta, married in 
1829 to Henry Bingham Baring, esq. 
M.P. for Marlborough, nephew to Lord 
Ashburton, and has issue; 9, Lady Anne, 
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married in 1829 to George-Charles Lord 
Bingham, heir apparent to the Earl of 
Lucan, and has issue; and 10, Lady 
Emily, who died an infaat. 

“His Lordship’s body was interred in 
the family vault at Deene in Northamp- 
tonshire on Monday the 2lst August, 
attended by his sons-in-law, Earls Howe 
and Chichester, his grandson Viscount 
Curzon, his sons-in-law H, C. Sturt, esq. 
M.P. and H. B. Baring, esq. M.P., 
and the Rev. Mr. Brodrick, James Tre- 
beck, esq. William Jones, esq. Christopher 
Richard Nugent, esq., Mr. M. Bentley 
his Lordship’s solicitor, and Mr, J. Hay- 
ward, steward to his Lordship ; the fune- 
ral was attended by a large body of his 
Lordship’s tenants ; and the service was 
performed by the Rev. Mr. Daniels, 
Curate of Deene. The Church was 
crowded to excess by persons’ desirous to 
pay their last respects to the memory of 
this most excellent, kind-hearted, and 
benevolent nobleman. 





Sir Mark Woop, Barr. 

Aug. 4. At his house in Pall Mall, 
aged 42, Sir Mark Wood, of Hare Park 
near Newmarket, the second Baronet 
gam styled of Gatton, co. Surrey, 
808 


This is a Scotch family, a branch of the 
Woods of Largo, and upon the demise of 
Mark Wood, esq. late Governor and 
Captain- General of the Isle of Man, Sir 
Mark became the representative of that 
ancient house. The former Sir Mark 
was a Colonel in the East India Company’s 
service, and successively M,P. for Mil- 
bourne Port and Newark. He was elder 
brother to the late Major-Gen. Sir 
George Wood, K.C.B. and the late Rear- 
Adm. Sir James Atholl Wood, Knt. 
and C.B. 

The late Baronet was born Dec. 14, 
1794, the younger but only surviving son 
of Sir Mark the first Baronet, by Rachel, 
daughter of Robert Dashwood, esq. and 
succeeded his father in the title, Feb. 6, 
1829. He was much attached to the 
sports of the turf, of which he was a con- 
stant and liberal patron; and has left a 
large and valuable breeding stud. 

He married June 18, 1833, Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of William Newton, esq.; 
who is left his widow, with an infant 
family. His body was interred in the 
family vault at Gatton (now the seat of 
Lord Monson) on the 14th August. 





Sm Courts Trorrer, Bart. 
Sept. 1. In Grosvenor-square, aged 70, 
Sir Coutts Trotter, of Westville, co. 
Lincoln, Bart. and senior partner of the 
banking-house of Coutts and Co. 
He was born on the 15th Feb, 1767, 
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the fourth and 


ungest son of Archibald 
Trotter, esq. 


escended from an ancient 
family in co. Berwick,) by Jean, daughter 
and Laieune of Robert Mowbray, esq. of 
Castlelaw. 

Sir Coutts Trotter had been for many 
years a principal partner in the firm of 
Coutts’s bank: and until the last month 
was daily in the Strand from ten to four, 
attending to the correspondence of the 
house. He was one of the trustees named 
in the wills of Mr. Coutts and of the late 
Duchess of St. Alban’s. 

He was created a Baronet at the Coro- 
nation of King George the Fourth, by 
patent dated July 27, 1821, with remainder 
to his grandson Coutts Lindsay, the 
eldest son of his eldest daughter. 

Sir Coutts Trotter married Aug. 12, 
1802, Margaret, fourth and youngest 
daughter of the Hon. Alexander Gordon, 
Lord Rockville, one of the Lords of 
Session in Scotland, (fourth son of Wil- 
liam second Earl of Aberdeen,) and by 
that lady, who survives him, had issue 
four daughters: 1. Anne, married in 
1823, to Lieut.-Colonel James Lindsay, 
cousin to the Earl of Balcarres, and has 
issue two sons and three daughters; 2. 
Jane, married in 1827 to Gibbs Crawfurd 
Antrobus, esq. nephew to Sir Edm. Wm. 
Antrobus, of Eaton hall, co. Chester, 
Bart. ; 3. Susanna, married in 1831 to 
Major the Hon. George Thomas Kep- 
pell, second son of the Earl of Albemarle, 
and has issue ; and 4, Margaret, who is 
unmarried. 

The body of Sir Coutts was interred at 
Hendon, Middlesex, on the 9th Sept. 





GENERAL Sin ALEXANDER Hops, G.C.B. 

May 19. At the Lieut,-Governor's 
house, Chelsea Hospital, aged 67, the 
Hon. Sir Alexander Hope, of Craighall, 
co. Linlithgow, G.C.B. a General in the 
army, Colonel of the 14th foot, Lieut.- 
Governor of Chelsea Hospital, a Com. 
missioner of the Royal Military College, 
a member of the consolidated Board of 
General Officers, D.C.L. &c. &c.; uncle 
to the Earl of Hopetoun. 

Sir Alexander Hope was born on the 
9th Dec. 1769, the eighth son and fifteenth 
child of John the second Earl of Hope- 
toun; and the second son by his third 
wife Lady Elizabeth Leslie, second daugh- 
ter of Alexander fifth Earl of Leven and 
Melville. He had an Ensign’s commis- 
sion in the 63d foot in 1786; was after- 
wards an officer in the first regiment of 
foot guards ; and in 1794 was appointed 
Lieut.-Colonel of the 90th foot, from 
which he exchanged to the 14th in the 
December of that year. He was then 
serving on the Continent, and was very 
dangerously wounded in the action at 
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Buren in Holland, Jan. 8,1795. Having 
suffered the loss of his arm, he was 
awarded a pension for life. 

He was appointed Governor of Tyne. 
mouth and Clifford’s Fort, March 21, 
1797; Lieut.-Governor of Edinburgh 
Castle 1798; was deputy Adjutant-gene- 
ral to the forces under the Duke of York 
in 1799; and attained the rank of Colonel 
in 1800. In 1806 he was appointed to 
the Colonelcy of the 5th West India regi- 
ment; in 1808 promoted to the rank of 
Major-General ; in 1813 was appointed 
to the Colonelcy of the 74th foot; and in 
the same year became a Lieut.-General. 
He was for some time Deputy Quarter- 
master-general to the army, and inspector 
of army clothing. On the death of 
Major-Gen. Le Marchant, he was ap- 
pointed Governor of the Royal Military 
College; from which, in Aug. 1819, he 
exchanged to his previous situation, the 
Lieut.- Governorship of Edinburgh Castle, 

Sir Alexander Fees was invested with 
the grand cross of the order of the Bath, 
June 29, 1813. On the death of Sir 
Harry Calvert in Sept. 1826, he was ap- 
pointed Lieut.-Governor of Chelsea 
Hospital, and resigned the command of 
Edinburgh Castle. He attained the full 
rank of General in 1830, and was ap- 
= Colonel of the 14th foot in March 

8305. 


Sir Alexander Hope was for many years 
a member of the House of Commons, 
He was first returned for the Dumfries, 
&e. burghs, at the general election of 
1796; in 1800 he succeeded his brother 
Sir John Hope as knight of the shire of 
Linlithgow, for which he was re-elected 
to eleven successive Parliaments until 
the dissolution of 1834. His vote was 
given to Mr. Pitt and the subsequent 
supporters of his principles. 
he honorary degree of D.C.L. was 
conferred on Sir Alexander Hope in the 
Theatre at Oxford, June 30, 1824, at 
which time his eldest son, Mr. J. T. 
Hope, of Christ church, recited his New- 
digate Prize poem on the Arch of Titus. 
Sir Alexander Hope married, on the 
25th Oct. 1805, Georgina Alicia, third 
daughter of George Brown, esq. of Ellis- 
toun near Edinburgh, Commissioner of 
Excise, by Dorothea, eldest daughter of 
Colonel James Dundas, of Dundas; and 
by that lady, who survives him, he had 
issue five sons and one daughter: 1. John 
Thomas Hope, esq. Colonel of the Fife- 
shire militia, who died in 1835, in his 29th 
year, only six weeks after his marriage with 
Lady Frances - Anne Lascelles, second 
daughter of the Earl of Harewood; 2, 
George- William Hope, esq. who married 
in 1836 the Hon. Caroline Georgiana 
Montagu, fourth daughter of Lord Mon- 
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tagu; 3. Louisa Dorothea, married in 
1832 to the Rey. Lord Henry Kerr, next 
brother to the Marquis of Lothian, and: 
has issue ; 4. James; 5. Alexander, who 
died in 1835, in his 20th year; and 6. 
Charles, who died an infant in 1822, 

The body of Sir Alex. Hope was re- 
moved for interment to the family vault 
in Scotland. 

ApmigAL Sir Ricnarp Ler. 

Aug. 5. At his residence at Walmer, 
Kent, aged 72, Sir Richard Lee, K.C.B. 
and K.T.S. Admiral of the Blue. 

This gallant officer entered the naval 
service in 1777, as a midshipman on board 
the Speedwell sloop, commanded by Capt. 
John Harvey. He afterwards served in 
the Triumph 74, which was warmly en- 
gaged in Sir George Rodney’s actions in 
1780; and subsequently accompanied that 
distinguished commander to the relief of 
New York. On the passage, the Lion, 
an armed Jamaica-man, was recaptured, 
into which young Mr. Lee was placed as 
prize-master; and on entering Sandy 
Hook, he fell in with the Retaliation, a 
large American privateer, which he en- 
gaged and drove into Neversink, thereby 
saving a number of merchant vessels from 
falling into her possession, ‘This and 
his other services on board the Lion were 
so highly appreciated by Sir George Rod- 
ney, that he instantly promoted him to 
the rank of Lieutenant; and the mer- 
chants of New York voted him their 
thanks, with a handsome present. 

On his return to England he joined the 
Recovery, and from that vessel removed 
with Lord Hervey into the Raisonable of 
64 guns, in which he was present at the 
relief of Gibraltar by Earl Howe ; and in 
the partial action off Cape Spartel, Oct. 
20, 1782. 

In the ensuing peace, Lieut. Lee served 
successively in the Swallow sloop and 
Centurion 50, the latter bearing the flag 
of his friend Rear-Adm. Affleck, on the 
Jamaica station; by whom he was ad- 
vanced to the rank of Commander, in the 
Serpent sloop of war. During his conti- 
nuance in the West Indies, the merchants 
of the Bahama Islands, to whom he had 
rendered some essential services, returned 
him their public thanks. The Serpent 
sailed for England in company with two 
other men of war, as convoy to a large 
fleet of merchantmen; and Capt. Lee, on 
his arrival, had the gratification of receiv- 
ing a piece of plate from the underwriters, 
&e. at Lloyd’s, as an acknowledgment of 
the attention he had paid to their interests, 
He was afterwards employed in the de- 
fence of Nieuport, under Adm. M‘ Bride; 
and on his return from that service was 
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promoted to post rank, by commission 
dated June 7, 1794. 

Capt. Lee’s next appointment was to 
the Hind, of 28 guns, stationed in the 
Channel. From that vessel he removed 
into the Greyhound frigate, and again 
visited the West Indies. He subsequently 
commanded the Assistance of 50 guns, 
and in her had the misfortune to be 
wrecked between Dunkirk and Grave- 
lines, March 29, 1802. 

In the spring of 1805 he obtained the 
command of the Courageux, a third-rate ; 
and on the 4th Nov. following, assisted 
at the capture of four French ships of the 
line, by the squadron under Sir Richard 
Strachan. He received for this service, 
in common with his associates, a gold 
medal from his Majesty, the thanks of 
Parliament, and a valuable sword from 
the Patriotic Fund at Lloyd’s. 

He afterwards commanded the Mon- 
arch, another 74, employed off Roche- 
fort, under the orders of Sir Samuel 
Hood. On the 25th Sept. 1806 she was 
the first to descry and give chase to a 
squadron of seven sail, which had sailed 
from Rochefort the evening before. In 
about nine hours three frigates were 
brought to~ close action, which lasted 
without intermission for upwards of two 
hours, and terminated in the capture of 
lArmide and la Minerve, each of 44 
guns, the Captains of which both surren- 
dered their swords to Capt. Lee, and of 
a third frigate, la Gloire of 46 guns, which 
afterwards surrendered to the Centaur 
and Mars. It was in this action that Sir 
Samuel Hood lost his right arm. 

Capt. Lee was next employed in the 
blockade of the Tagus, on which service 
he continued until detached to escort the 
royal family of Portugal on their flight to 
South America. Soon after the arrival 
of the fleet at Brazil, he was entrusted 
with the command of three ships of the 
line and two frigates, with which he pro- 
ceeded to the Rio de la Plata, to negotiate 
with the Spanish authorities there for a 
suspension of hostilities. 

In the summer of 1809, Captain Lee, 
who had returned to England with Com- 
modore Moore, assisted at the occupation 
of Walcheren ; and from that period he 
was stationed in the North Sea until 1812, 
when the Monarch, being found unfit for 
further service, was put out of commis- 
sion at Chatham, and broken up. She 
had been built at Deptford about 1765. 

Capt. Lee was advanced to the rank of 
Rear- Admiral on the Prince Regent’s 
birthday in the same year. He was no- 
minated a Knight Companion of the Bath 
at the enlargement of the Order, Jan. 2, 
1815; and on the 3lst May following re- 
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ceived the royal permission to accept and 
wear the insignia of a Knight Commander 
of the order of the Tower and Sword of 
Portugal, conferred upon him by the 
Prince Regent of that oh mn in testi- 
mony of his services to the House of 
Braganza. He was promoted to the rank 
of Vice- Admiral in 1821, and to that of 
full Admiral in 1830. 





Vick-ApmiraL ToLLEMACHE. 

July 16, At his residence in Piccadilly 
Terrace, aged 65, Vice-Admiral John 
Richard Delap Tollemache. 

He was the eldest son of John Delap 
Halliday, esq. of Castlemains, in the 
stewartry of Kirkcudbright, and of the 
Leasowes in Shropshire, a Major in the 
army, by Lady Jane Tollemache, second 
daughter of Lionel fourth Earl of Dysart. 

e entered the Navy as a midshipman 
on board the Otter sloop of war, com. 
manded by Capt. J. O. Hardy, in 1787, 
and continued in that vessel until June 
1789, when he joined the Adamant 50, 
the flag-ship of Sir Richard Hughes; 
from which he removed into the Thisbe 
frigate on the north coast of America, 
He subsequently served in the Juno, the 
Lion (on the West India station), and 
Melampus. From the last he was, in 
June 1793, appointed to command a hired 
cutter at the siege of Dunkirk, and in 
various services on the coast of Flanders. 
His promotion to the rank of Lieutenant 
took place in 1795, when he was com- 
missioned to the Serpent sloop; but soon 
after joined the Culloden, a third-rate, 
commanded by the late Sir T. Trou- 
bridge, with bn he served on the Me- 
diterranean station, where he was made a 
Commander, and appointed to act as Cap- 
tain of the Nemesis frigate, in which he 
escorted a large fleet of merchantmen to 
England. His post commission bore date 
Sept. 19, 1796. 

Capt. Halliday subsequently command- 
ed the Doris of 36 guns, in which frigate 
he cruised with great activity and success. 
In 1807 he was appointed to the Gibral- 
tar 80, and from her he was removed into 
the Repulse 74, on the Mediterranean 
station. During the autumn and winter 
of 1810, he was entrusted with the com- 
mand of the in-shore squadron off Toulon; 
and whilst on that service displayed great 
Guay in a single-handed affair with a 

rench squadron which had come out of 
port for the purpose of liberating two store- 
ships then blocked up at Porquerolle, and 
by which, but for Capt. Halliday’s deter- 
mined conduct, the Philomel sloop-of- 
war would inevitably have been captured. 

In the spring of 1811, Capt. Halliday 


exchanged into the Montagu 74, and in 
Gent, Mag, Vor, VIII. 





that ship returned to England. During 
the ensuing four years, he commanded 
the Tigre of 80 guns, and served succes- 
sively on the Channel and North Sea 
stations, at St. Helena, and in the West 
Indies. His advancement to the rank of 
Rear- Admiral took place in 1819, and to 
that of Vice- Admiral in 1830. 

He assumed the name of Tollemache 
in conformity with the will of his mater- 
nal uncle, Wilbraham Earl of Dysart, 
who died March 9, 1821. 

Admiral Tollemache married, Feb. 28, 
1797, Lady Elizabeth Stratford, second 
daughter of John third Earl of Aldbo- 
rough. Her Ladyship survives him, with 
a numerous family. His eldest daughter 
is now Countess of Cardigan (see p. 422), 
Selina, his fifth daughter, was married in 
Dec. 1829 to Capt. William Locke, son 
of William Locke, esq. late of Norbury 
Park ; and Marianne, his sixth daughter, 
in 1827, to Hubert de Burgh, esq. of 
West Drayton, Middlesex, 





Rear-ADMIRAL FIELDING. 

Sept.2. At Richmond, aged 57, Rear. 
Admiral Charles Fielding, R.N. 

He was a great-grandson of Basil fourth 
Earl of Denbigh, being the only son of 
Commodore Charles Fielding, R. N. 
(younger son of Col. the Hon. Charles 

ielding, brother to William fifth Earl), 
by Frances, daughter of the Rt. Hon. 
William Finch, and sister to George Earl 
of Winchelsea and Nottingham. He at- 
tained post rank in the West Indies, Jan. 
15, 1802; and returned home in the An~ 
dromeda frigate on the 24th Sept. follow. 
ing. He subsequently commanded the 
Circe of 28 guns, which was wrecked on 
the Lemon and Ower, whilst in chace of 
an enemy, Noy. 16, 1803. His next ap- 
pointment was to the Sea Fencibles at 
Queenborough; and he afterwards com- 
manded the Revolutionnaire frigate. He 
was promoted to the rank of Rear-Admi- 
ral in the present year. : 

He married, April 24, 1804, Lady Eli- 
zabeth-Theresa, widow of William Da- 
venport Talbot, esq. of Lacock Abbey, 
Wilts, and sister to the present Earl of 
Iichester and the Marchioness of Lans- 
downe. By that lady, who survives him 
(and whowas mother, by her first marriage, 
of the present William Henry Fox Talbot, 
esq. F.R.S. of Lacock Abbey, late M.P. 
for Chippenham) he had issue two daugh- 
ters: 1. the Right Hon. Caroline Vis. 
countess Valletort, who was married in 
1831 to Ernest- Augustus Viscount Val- 
letort, heir apparent to the Earl of Mount- 
Edgcumbe, and has issue a son and heir, 
born in 1832; and 2. Horatia, who is 
unmarried. 
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Rean-Apmirat Byron. 

Sept. 2. At the Bush hotel, Southsea, 
on his way to the Isle of Wight, aged 68, 
Richard Byron, esq. Rear-Admiral of 
the White, and a Companion of the Bath ; 
cousin to Lord Byron. 

He was the eldest son of the Hon. and 
Rev. Richard Byron, Rector of Hough- 
ton, co. Durham, (third son of William 
fourth Lord Byron,) by Mary, daughter 
of Richard Farmer, of Leicester, esq. 
and sister to the celebrated Dr. Richard 
Farmer, Master of Emanuel College, 
Cambridge, and a Canon Residentiary of 
St. Paul’s. 

He entered the Navy at the commence- 
ment of 1782, as a midshipman on board 
the Andromache frigate, commanded by 
his cousin-german Capt. George Anson 
Byron (the father of the present Lord), 
then about to sail to the West India 
station, where he arrived in time to wit- 
ness the defeat and capture of Count de 
Grasse by Sir George Rodney; and in 
the latter end of the same year, he was 
also present at the relief of Gibraltar, by 
Earl Howe. 

He subsequently served for several 
yous in the Druid frigate ; and in 1789 
accompanied his cousin to the East 
Indies, in the Phcenix 36, forming part 
of the squadron under the orders of Com- 
modore Cornwallis. He was made a 
Lieutenant into the Perseverance frigate, 
at Trincomalee, about Oct. 1792; and 
served as such on board the Impregnable, 
the flag-ship of Rear- Adm, Caldwell, at 
the battle of June 1, 1794. From her he 
removed into the Queen Charlotte of 
100. guns, which formed one of Lord 
Bridport’s fleet in the action off l’ Orient, 
June 23, 1795. He subsequently served 
as first Lieut. of the Doris frigate, com- 
manded by Lord Ranelagh, and employed 

as a cruiser in the Channel. 

In 1797 Mr. Byron was appointed flag 
Lieutenant to Sir Hugh Christian, K.B. 
whom he accompanied to the Cape of 
Good Hope in la Virginie of 44 guns. 
He there joined the Tremendous 74, 
trom which he was promoted to the com- 
mand of the Cornwallis brig in March 
1798, and returned home with despatches. 

His next appointment was to the Ro- 
sario sloop of war, which was employed 
on the Jamaica station. On the 29th 
April 1802 he attained post rank; in 
1804 he fitted out the Inconstant frigate ; 
and in 1810 obtained the command of 
the Belvidera of 42 guns. In June 1812 
he had a rencontre with an American 
squadron, consisting of three large frigates 
and two other vessels, and after a gallant 
defence, which was highly applauded both 
by the government and the public, was so 


fortunate as to make his escape. This 
result had the further advantage of having 
led the American commodore away from 
the track of a valuable Jamaica fleet. 

In the following month he assisted at 
the capture of the Nautilus of 14 guns; 
and for three days was engaged in a chase 
of the American frigate Constitution, but 
which at length effected her escape. On 
tho 2lst Aug. he captured the Bunker’s 
Hill privateer of 7 guns ; and on the 8th 
Feb. 1813 assisted at the capture of the 
Lottery letter of marque, of 10 guns. 
Among the other active services in which 
he was at the same time engaged, were 
the capture of the Vixen 18, the destruc- 
tion of the Mars privateer of 18 guns; 
and the recapture of the Norton, a Fal- 
mouth packet. The Belvidera was paid 
off at the latter end of 1814; and Capt. 
Byron received in the following year the 
insignia of a Companion of the Bath, for 
his meritorious services. He was raised 
to the rank of a Rear-Admiral at the 
general promotion of the present year. 

Capt. Byron married, Sept. 23, 1801, 
Sarah, daughter of James Sykes, esq. 
navy-agent, of Arundel street, Westmins- 
ter, by whom he had issue four sons; I. 
Richard, Lieut. R.N.; 2. James, Capt. 
8th foot; 3. the Rev. John Byron, of 
Exeter College, Oxford, who married in 
1830, Mary, eldest daughter of William 
Richardson, esq. ; and 4. William, a clerk 
in the audit office at the East India 
House. 

His body was buried on the 7th Sept. 
in the ground attached to the Chapel of 
Portsmouth garrison. 

A fuller detail of his naval career will 
be found in Marshall’s Royal Naval 
Biography, vol. II pp. 619—628. 





Rear-Apm. W. H. Wesrey Parry. 

May 31. At Noyadd Trefaur, co. Car- 
digan, aged 70, William Henry Webley 
Parry, esq. Rear- Admiral of the White, 
C.B. and K.C.S. 

He was made a Lieut. R.N. in 1790, 
and was serving as such on board the 
Juno frigate, commanded by Sir Samuel 
Hood, when she made her extraordinary 
escape from Toulon on the night of 
Jan. 11, 1794, after having accidentally 
run ashore in the inner harbour. Sir 
Samuel Hood, in his narrative addressed 
to the Commander-in-Chief, mentioned 
that Lieut. Webley was the first to suggest 
to him the chance of getting out. 

At the battle of the Nile, Lieut. 
Webley served as first of the Zealous 74, 
under the same Captain, and was in con- 
sequence promoted to the rank of Com- 
mander. He was subsequently appointed 
to the Savage sloop of war, and continued 
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to command her until the peace of 
Amiens. In 1806 we find him in the 
Centaur 74, bearing the broad pendant 
of his friend Commodore Hood, with 
whom he served during the expedition 
against Copenhagen, and afterwards at 
the occupation of Madeira. Sir Samuel 
Hood subsequently went to the Baltic, 
as second in command of the fleet sta- 
tioned there, to act in concert with the 
Swedes. On the 25th Aug. 1808, with 
the Implacable 74, and a Swedish squad- 
ron, Sir Samuel captured and destroyed the 
Sewolod, a Russian 74, and compelled the 
remainder of the enemy’s fleet to take 
shelter in the port of Rogerswick ; for 
which service the King of Sweden con. 
ferred upon him, and upon Captains Mar- 
tin and Webley, the Order of the Sword. 

Early in 1809, Sir Samuel Hood and 
Capt. Webley were employed at Corunna, 
under the orders of Rear- Adm. de Courcy, 
and they received the thanks of Parlia- 
ment for their prompt and effectual 
assistance during the embarkation of the 
army lately commanded by the lamented 
Sir John Moore. In 1810 and 1811 
they served together in the Centaur, on 
the Mediterranean station; and on Sir 
Samuel’s appointment to the chief com- 
mand in India, Capt. Webley was again 
selected to be his flag Captain. 

Capt. Webley was nominated a Com- 
panion of the Bath in 1815; and in that 
year he commanded the Swiftsure 74, at 
the Leeward Islands. About the same 
time he assumed the name of Parry. 
In Dec. 1822 he was appointed to the 
Prince Regent of 120 guns, bearing the 
flag of Sir Benj. Hallowell at Chatham, 
and he completed the usual period of 
service under that officer’s successor. He 
was promoted to the rank of Rear-Ad- 
miral in the present year. 

His eldest daughter, Anne, was married 
in 1826 to Capt. Charles Hope, R.N. 
second son of the Right Hon. Charles 
Hope, and has issue. 





Carrain Epwanrp Drx, R.N. 

Aug. 6. Suddenly, whilst preparing to 
attend divine service at the church of 
Totnes, Devon, where he was visiting at 
the house of a friend, Edward Dix, esq. 
a Post-Captain in the Royal Navy, to 
which service he had been devoted 47 
years, and attained to his honourable 
rank by arduous and meritorious services. 

Captain Dix was the second son of the 
late Rev. Joshua Dix, Vicar of Old 
Romney, Kent ; he was born at Canter- 
bury on the 29th Sept. 1778, and received 
the first rudiments of his education at the 
King’s School in that city. Before he 
had completed his 12th year, however, be 
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was in 1790 entered as midshipman on 
board his Majesty’s ship Monarch, un- 
der the patronage of the late Admiral 
Peter Rainier, then Captain of that ship; 
but was removed in 1793 to the Her. 
mione frigate, and sent to the West 
Indies, where, during three years, he wit- 
nessed most of the horrors of the revolu-~ 
tionary and sanguinary war then raging at 
St. Domingo, and was exposed to fatigues, 
privations, dangers, and sufferings of the 
most trying nature. Although blest by 
nature with a strong constitution, Mr. 
Dix was not proof against that terrible 
scourge the yellow fever, then devastatin 

our colonies with frightful and morta 
fury. He suffered from several very se- 
vere attacks of this cruel disease, and was 
at last obliged to be sent back to England, 
as affording the only chance for saving 
his life; and even after his return, many 
months elapsed cre his recovery was 
sufficiently perfect to allow him to be 
again employed. In 1797, he was pro- 
moted, and appointed Lieutenant into the 
Pompée, under the command of his excel- 
lent friend the late Admiral Vashon. In 
this rank he continued ten years, during 
nearly the whole of which he was actively 
employed, principally in the Channel fleet. 
But in 1806 Lieut. Dix was sent out to the 
West Indies again, strongly recommended 
to the Hon. Sir Alexander Cochrane 
by his earliest friend Admiral Rainier, 
where, after remaining a year and a half, 
he was promoted to the rank of Com- 
mander, and appointed to the Cygnet sloop 
of war. Previous, however, to his pro- 
motion, Captain Dix had been acting in 
the temporary command of two or three 
ships ; had captured and destroyed several 
of the enemy’s privateers, and recaptured 
a very valuable West Indiaman. 

It was during one of these acting com- 
mands that he was placed in what he 
always termed, the most trying situation 
of his life. He was appointed pro tempore 
to command his Majesty’s ship Arab, 
and ordered to Surinam. He had joined 
the ship but two days, when the yellow 
fever broke out among the crew in its 
most malignant form, spreading its ravages 
with frightful rapidity ; only nine persons 
out of the whole ship’s company escaped 
its attacks, thirty-three died in the course 
of one month, and Captain Dix, worn as 
he was by incessant fatigue of body and 
distressing anxiety of mind, was the only 
officer it spared. It was upon this try- 
ing occasion, that his active benevolence 
of character shone forth in full lustre. 
There are persons now living, who ac- 
knowledge that, under Providence, they 
are indebted chietly to Captain Dix’s 
humane and tender assistance for their 
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recovery; and the slender limits of the then 
poor Lieutenant’s purse were stretched 
to the uttermost, to procure for his suffer- 
ing shipmates those comforts and refresh- 
ments of which they stood in such need. 

On the Ist Jan. 1808, the Cygnet 
arrived at Deal, after a most tremendous 
passage, during which Captain Dix had 
the misfortune to lose five of his convoy, 
which foundered at sea in consequence of 
the severity of the weather, and was 
ordered to refit at Chatham ; but in the 
spring of that year, he was sent into the 
North Sea, where, during the summer 
and autumn, he experienced two very 
narrow escapes. The first of these oc- 
curred on the 8th July, while engaged at 
Christiansund on the coast of Norway 
with some batteries. So close was the 
ship to the shore, that a nine-pound 
cannon ball passed completely through 
Captain Dix’s hat, which it shattered to 
pieces, without doing him any serious 
injury, although the ball passed so close 
to the head, as to take some of the hair 
with it, and to affect Captain Dix’s sight 
for some daysafter. His second provi- 
dential escape that year was in the follow- 
ing October, when he was nearly ship- 
wrecked off St. Abb’s Head on the coast 
of Scotland, exposed from the 14th to 
the 16th to the fury of a tremendous gale, 
and expecting every moment to be dashed 
to pieces on the rocks which bound that 
well-known coast. 

yg Pe 1809, Captain Dix went again 
to the West Indies, in the Cygnet, when 
he again made several captures amongst 
the privateers; and on the 18th of De- 
cember, he took an active part in the de- 
struction of some French frigates, as well 
as the capture of “Jes Saintes” Isles, at 
Guadaloupe, for which service he was, 
soon afterwards, posted. ‘The late Ad- 
miral Samuel James Ballard, who was 
Commodore on this occasion, in the 
Sceptre, wrote very strongly to the Ad- 
miralty of Captain Dix’s share in this 
affair; attributing its main success to the 
judicious arrangements, as well as local 
knowledge he displayed, by which the 
landing of the troops was effected with- 
out the loss of a singleman. Lord Mul- 
grave, who was then First Lord, was not 
inattentive to Admiral Ballard’s statement, 
for the Post Commission granted to 
Captain Dix bore the date of the day on 
which his services had been so useful, 
namely, Dec. 18th, 1809. 
_ In 1813, he was appointed to his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Royal Oak, bearing the flag 
of Lord A. Beauclerk, and afterwards of 
Sir Pulteney Malcolm, In 1814, she 
went first to Bordeaux, and thence to 
America. ‘There Captain Dix again met 
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his good friend Sir A. Cochrane, who, 
upon the death of Sir Peter Parker, gave 
him the command of the Menelaus frigate, 
in which he took part in the affair at 
Washington, and was employed in the 
Chesapeake until the close of the American 
war. In 1815 Captain Dix came to 
England, and soon after the battle of 
Waterloo was sent, with the Havannah 
frigate under his orders, to cruize off the 
Isle of Bas; there, these two frigates, in 
company with Le Rhin, destroyed and 
captured a French convoy; this was the 
last naval action performed at the close of 
the long protracted war. 

The limits of such a sketch as this 
will not admit of a more minute detail of 
Captain Dix’s services, He was not so 
fortunate as to bear a part in those great 
naval victories, which have shed such im- 
perishable lustre on the British nation ; 
but there were few of his contemporaries 
who had seen more severe or arduous 
service. He bore his part in many ac- 
tions; destroyed many of the enemy’s 
privateers; was a humble instrument in 
the hand of Providence in preserving many 
valuable lives; received the thanks of 
several Commanders in Chief for meri- 
torious conduct: and sustained through 
life the character of a faithful servant to 
his King and Country, and an honourable 
English gentleman. In his domestic ca- 
pacity, he was eminently distinguished by 
the most amiable qualities, and blest by 
the mildest temper, exemplary in the dis- 
charge of his religious and all his relative 
duties. Tender, affectionate, forgiving, 
benevolent, and ever ready to sacrifice his 
own comfort to that of all around him, 
Captain Dix was beloved and respected 
by a numerous acquaintance, which was 
fully proved by the universal expressions 
of regret made at his awful and sudden 
removal. He has left a disconsolate 
widow to lament her cruel bereavement ; 
one son, the Rey. Edward Dix, Rector of 
St. Mary’s, Truro; anda daughter married 
to Colonel Wood, K.H. late Lieut.-Col. 
of the 85th regiment. 





CotoneL Coore. 

June 25. In Harley-street, aged 56, 
l‘oster Lechmere Coore, of Scruton hall, 
and Firby, co. York, esq. a Colonel in 
the army, and a Justice of the peace for 
the North Riding of Yorkshire. 

He was the eldest son of John Coore, 
esq. and Anne Lechmere his wife. He 


entered the army in 1803 as Cornet of the 
15th dragoons, became Lieutenant in 
1804, Captain in 1806, Captain of the 
3d West India regiment 1808, brevet 
Major 1812, Lieut.-Colonel 1815, and 
Colonel 1837, He served some years as 
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Aide-de-camp to Sir George Prevost 
on the staff of North America, and was 
sent home with the despatches after the 
capture of Fort Detroit. 

He married in 1816 Harriet, eldest 
daughter and heiress of the late Henry 
Gale, esq. of Scruton, who was grandson 
of Roger Gale the antiquary, and died in 
1821, when Scruton devolved on Mrs. 
Coore. In the latter year Colonel Coore 
also succeeded to Firby on the death of 
his uncle, Colonel Thomas Coore, whose 
father Foster, son of Alderman Thomas 
Coore, of Liverpool, married in 1736 
Eleanor, only daughter of John Heaton, 
esq. of Firby. 

Colonel Bone has left issue one son, 
Henry, and four daughters. 

He has for many years acted as a 
Magistrate of the North Riding, and one 
of the Visiting Justices, with great bene- 
fit to the public, and the highest credit 
to himself. 





WiiiiaM DantEtt, Esa. R.A. 

Aug. 16. At Brecknock terrace, New 
Camden Town, after four months’ dread- 
ful suffering, William Daniell, esq. R.A. 

Mr. Daniell’s career began when he 
was quite a youth, for, at the age of 
fourteen, he accompanied his uncle, who 
is still living, to India, for the express 
purpose of assisting him in depicting the 
scenery, costume, and every thing con- 
nected with that interesting country: his 
early drawings and sketches are so admir 
able, that it would almost seem as if 
drawing had been with him an intuition. 
During the ten years of their absence 
from England, the uncle and nephew 
travelled many thousand miles, com- 
mencing their arduous jonrney at Cape 
Comorin, and closing it at Serinagur, in 
the Himalaya Mountains; in the course 
of their progress, traversing muny hun- 
dred miles of country before untrodden 
by Europeans, and bringing home an im- 
mense mass of information of every kind. 
Immediately on their return, the large 
work, entitled ‘‘ Oriental Scenery,” in 
six folio volumes, was commenced and 
continued with the most persevering 
ardour until its completion, in 1808, 
Amongst the works engraved and pub- 
lished by Mr. Daniell, from 1801 to 1814, 
were, ‘“* A Picturesque Voyage to India;” 
a work entitled ‘‘ Zoography,” in con- 
junction with Mr.-William Wood, F.S.A. 
and F.L.S.; two volumes of ‘* Animated 
Nature ;” the series of views of ‘“‘ The 
Docks;” the story of “* Hunchback,” en- 
gtaved from pictures painted by Mr, 
Smirke, R.A.; together with a vast 
variety of unconnected subjects, besides 
very many pictures and drawings. 
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In 1814, Mr. Daniell commenced the 
‘¢ Voyage round Great Britain”—a gigan- 
tie undertaking for one unassisted indi. 
vidual. Two or three months in each 
summer were devoted to collecting draw- 
ings and notes. The work was finished 
in 1825 in4 volumes 4to. Few are aware 
of the dangers and difficulties which Mr. 
Daniell experienceg during his solitary 
journeys round our rock-bound coast. 
Immense fatigue, exposure to weather of 
all kinds, wretched fare, and still more 
wretched accommodation, were his con- 
stant attendants; and had it not been 
that he was occasionally cheered by the 
hospitality he received from those to whom 
he had letters of introduction, the task 
would have been almost impossible. 

In 1832, Mr. Daniell, and his highly 
gifted friend, Mr. Parris, executed the 
Panorama of Madras; and subsequently, 
Mr. Daniell painted two others, entirely 
without assistance, namely, the City of 
Lucnow, and the Mode of hunting Wild 
Elephants in Ceylon. He was particu. 
larly successful in the fidelity with which 
he depicted the mighty ocean, in all its 
aspects of turbulence or of calm. This 
is sufficiently attested by the series of 
storms, under a variety of circumstances, 
which he engraved and published, and by 
his numerous paintings and drawings. 
His * Oriental Annual,” of which there 
arenow three volumes, isa work deservedly 
ranking high among that class of periodi- 
cals to which it belongs, whether we con- 
sider the beauty and fidelity of the draw. 
ings, the interesting variety of the sub. 
jects, the admirable manner in which the 
plates are engraved, or the valuable in- 


‘formation conveyed in the text. 


That Mr. Daniell had not declined in 
his art, will be acknowledged by those 
who recall the beautiful pictures he sent 
to the last Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy. Always chaste and elegant 
in design and feeling, he had, during the 
last few years, acquired a richer tone of 
colouring, which rendered his works 
much more attractive; indeed, never did 
his energies exhibit more vigour than 
when he was attacked by the disease 
which has terminated fatally. 

Mr. Daniell was honoured with the 
friendship of King Louis Philippe, and 
received several flattering mar! s of his 
Majesty’s regard. One of his best pic- 
tures, “ A View of the Long Walk at 
Windsor,” is in his Majesty’s private col- 
lection. 

By Mr. Daniell’s family his loss will 
be long and severely felt: he was pos. 
sessed of a contented disposition, and, 
with the feeling that suffering was the lot 
of all, be bore his disappointments, 
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‘soubles, and losses (of which he had 
many), with fortitude and resignation. 
His great aim was to make all around 
him happy; and the fearful blank which 
his absence creates, proves that his aim 
was realised. Respected and beloved 
by his friends, his animated manners, 
cheerful conversation, and vast fund of 
anecdote and information, will long be 
missed; and he has left none who can 
convey to the public, in an equal degree, 
the glowing representations of Eastern 
scenery and character. 
Owen Rees, Ese. ‘ 

Sept. 5. At Gelligron, near Neath, 
Glamorganshire, aged 67, Owen Rees, 
esq. late of the firm of Messrs. Longman 
and Co. booksellers, Paternoster Row. 

It was only at Midsummer that Mr. 
Rees, after a period of more than forty 
years of great responsibility, retired from 
the cares and anxieties of business, with 
the prospect of enjoying his remaining 
ears in repose, at his beautiful residence 
in Wales, where he had done much, not 
only to improve his own estate, but to 
introduce valuable improvements into the 
surrounding country. Previous to his 
leaving town, an entertainment was given 
to him, asa tribute to his integrity and 
gentlemanly conduct; and ubove forty of 
his oldest friends and associates assembled 
to pay this gratifying compliment. And 
few men in the metropolis, perhaps, ever 
had larger opportunities of cultivating the 
acquaintance and intimacy of men dis- 
tinguished in all the walks of literature. 
Moore’s Works, Scott’s Works, and, in- 
deed, a number of the works of the prin- 
cipal authors of the age, bear testimony 
tothe important share Mr. Rees had in 
bringing forward their productions, and 
of the friendly intercourse which subsisted 
between them and him. Mr. Rees was a 
warm patron of the drama, and an acute 
and excellent dramatic critic. He had 
been unwell for a few weeks, and thought 
his native air might restore him to health 
and strength. But, alas, for human hopes! 
he gradually declined, and at last yielded 
to fate. He was unmarried. 

The Cambrian of the 16th of Sept. 
pays the following just tribute to Mr. 
Rees’s memory: ‘* The loss to this 
neighbourhood of so worthy and excellent 
a man is irreparable, and will be deeply 
felt by all who had the pleasure of know- 
ing his virtues; but by none will his loss 
be more sincerely deplored than by the 
necessitous poor and indigent, who never 
applied to him in vain. He was a con- 
stant benefactor of the necessitous and 
distressed, and we have been on several 
occasions the medium of his unostenta- 
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tious charity. We had the melancholy 
satisfaction of following the remains of 
our estimable friend to the grave on Mon- 
day last, which was attended by upwards 
of three hundred of the neighbouring 
gentlemen, his friends and acquaintance, 
all of whom were deeply penetrated with 
the loss they had sustained. His remains 
were carried to the Unitarian chapel at 
Galleyowen, where suitable and impres- 
sive discourses were delivered in Welsh 
by the Rev. John James, the minister of 
the chapel, and in English by the Rev. 
G. B. Brock, of Swansea. His remains 
were then consigned to the tomb of his 
forefathers, and his sorrowing relatives 
and friends departed after paying this last 
tribute to his worth and memory.” 
Mr. W. Suerwoop, 

Sept.7. At Holloway, of paralysis, 
aged 61, Mr. William Sherwood, medical 
and general publisher, one of the oldest 
and most respectable booksellers of Pater- 
noster Row. 

He was born at Bristol in 1776. Ata 
very early age he engaged himself with 
Mr. Symonds of Paternoster Row, whom 
he served with the utmost diligence and 
integrity, managing the business with in- 
telligence and activity, when his employer 
was imprisoned for the publication of 
some political work. 

In 1806 he succeeded to the business 
of his employer in partnership with Messrs. 
Neely and Jones; on the retirement of 
those two gentlemen, he entered into part- 
nership with Messrs. Gilbert and Piper, 
and in 1828 they removed to the present 
premises, No. 20 in Paternoster Row. 

No one could attend more sedulously 
to the duties of business than did Mr. 
Sherwood during his whole career. The 
writer well recollects him saying that she 
had been eighteen years in business and 
had never taken a holiday; in fact, his 
close attention and disregard of premoni- 
tory symptoms in all probability con- 
siderably shortened the term of his 
valuable life. But Mr. Sherwood was 
not only a man of unwearying industry 
but of the kindliest disposition, courteous 
and affable to all around him; his valua- 
ble advice and assistance were never 
withheld from any who solicited them. 

In the year 1831 he conjointly with 
some members of the medical profession 
projected and commenced the publication 
of the Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine, 
a work which gives a complete view of 
the science, and consists of a series of 
papers furnished by various well-informed 
individuals ; this work took its place as 
one of the most important medical pub- 
lications of the age. On its completion in 
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1835 it was followed by a similar work 
on Anatomy, and in the present year the 
Cyclopedia of Surgery was commenced on 
the same plan. 

Mr. Sherwood enjoyed the personal 
friendship of many valuable members of 
the medical profession, whose works he 
published ; and the kind attention of some 
of these gentlemen in his last illness was 
highly gratifying and consolatory to his 
family, as bearing ample testimony that 
every thing human skill could suggest was 
tried for his preservation. He had been 
unwell for about a fortnight, when he was 
seriously attacked in town on the 17th 
August, the last day of his attending busi- 
ness. On his return home that day he 
appeared to have lost all consciousness, 
and he never completely recovered his 
speech; but lingered for three weeks, 
dying at five o’clock on the morning of 
Thursday, Sept. 7. 

He has left a widow, with two sons 
and five daughters. They have lost:a 
most affectionate father, and all his de- 
pendents a kind and considerate friend. 
He was buried in St. Paul’s Church- 


yard, in the burial-ground of the parish 
of St. Faith, on Thursday, Sept. 14. 


Rev. Dr. Rorrier. 

Jan.... At Vepery, Madras, the Rev. 
Dr. Rottler. 

This eminent servant of God was born 
at Strasburgh, in June 1749, where he 
received his early education, which was 
continued at Copenhagen. He was ad- 
mitted a candidate for ordination, from 
the latter place, by the Bishop of Zea- 
land, in 1775. He embarked for India, 
when ordained, and arrived early in the 
year 1776, in the service of the Royal 

anish Mission, at Tranquebar, and there 
laboured faithfully for many years. 

At the commencement of the present 
century, in the year 1803, he was nomi- 
nated by the brethren at Tranquebar to 
assist in the superintendence of the Vepe- 
ry Mission, in consequence of an applica- 
tion made to them on the removal to Cal- 
cutta of Mr. Poezold, and the death of 
good Mr. Gerické, which had left the 
Station without a Missionary. This con- 
nexion did not extend beyond the year 
1807; Mr. Poezold having resumed his 
labours at Vepery, and the Royal Mis- 
sion College at Copenhagen being un- 
willing to lose the services of so pious 
and efficient a labourer as Dr. Rottler. 
But a short time before this decision of 
the Danish Authorities was known, he 
had been placed in charge of important 
duties at the Presidency by Lord William 
Bentinck, then Governor of Madras, and 
this rendered a further reference to Bu- 
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rope necessary; the result of which was, 
that, instead of returning to Tranquebar, 
as first determined, he remained at Ma. 
dras, as Secretary and Chaplain to the 
Female Orphan Asylum, and the duties 
of that appointment he conscientiously 
discharged for many years. 

The death of Mr. Poezold brought him 
once more, towards the close of 1817, 
into the service of the Society for the Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, and from 
that time until the day of his death he con- 
tinued a Missionary in its employ. 

Rottler was twenty-two years a la- 
bourer in the same vineyard with Swartz; 
and has survived him thirty-eight years, 
For the last twenty years, he has borne a 
prominent part in all the measures adopt- 
ed for the improvement of the Mission in 
Southern India, first under the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and 
after its transfer to the superintendence 
of the Society for Propagating the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts. He has, in his latter 
days, witnessed the erection of the new 
Mission Church at Vepery, the chief sta- 
tion in the neighbourhood of Madras, the 
enlargement of the School, and the estab- 
lishment of a seminary for training native 
youth to the duties of Catechists, and 
eventually for the sacred office of Mis- 
sionaries. Inall these works he zealously 
co-operated with the local committees, 
and with his brother missionaries ; giving 
to them the benefit of his counsels and 
experience, when his growing infirmities 
had diminished the powers of bodily exer- 
tion. 

Among the most essential benefits he 
conferred on the Mission, in his private 
hours, were a revision of Fabricius’ Trans- 
lation of the Old Testament, and the 
preparation of a Tamil version of the 
Liturgy of the Church of England, now 
in general use throughout the congrega- 
tions in union with the Church of Eng- 
land in South India, and also, it is be- 
lieved, in those holding communion with 
the Wesleyan Methodists: he was like- 
wise engaged to the last day of his valua- 
ble life in compiling a Tamil and English 
Dictionary, now in the press, and to which 
he had devoted a certain portion of his 
time for the last twenty years. 

In the earlier seasons of his residence 
in India, he pursued in his leisure hours 
the study of Botany, in which science he 
attained to so great eminence as to have 
been in communication with the most 
eminent Botanists in Europe, and to re- 
ceive in acknowledgement of his high at- 
tainments the diploma of a Doctor of 
Physical Sciences, in the year 1795, from 
the University (or Imperial Academy) 
of Vienna. He has bequeathed to the 
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Vepery Mission his valuable herbarium 
(which is now in England for sale), his 
books and manuscripts, together with the 
contingent reversion of some pecuniary 
property. 

is body, attended by the Archdeacon 
and Clergy at Madras, and a great num- 
ber of Europeans, East-Indians, and na- 
tives, were interred in the Vepery Mis- 
sion Church-yard on Sunday evening the 
24th June, the Rev. C. Calthorpe read- 
ing our solemn funeral service in English, 
and his brother missionary, Mr. Came- 
ron, in Tamil. 

A Monumental Tablet will be erected 
by subscription in the church in which he 
officiated at Vepery, over the spot where 
his congregation were wont to see the 
venerable man while ministering among 
them; and the surplus of the subscrip- 
tions, after defraying the expenses of the 
Tablet, wilt be vested for the endowment 
of one or more scholarships in the Mission 
Seminary, to be denominated “ Rottler 





S. D. Broventon, Esa. F.R.S. 

Aug. 20. At the Regent’s Park Bar- 
racks, Samuel D. Broughton, esq. F.R.S. 
and F.G.S. Surgeon of the 2nd Life 
Guards. 

He was the fourth and youngest sur- 
viving son of the Rev. Thomas Brough- 
ton, Rector of St. Peter’s, Bristol. ; 

Mr. Broughton served with the 2nd Life 
Guards on the Continent, and was pre- 
sent, as Assistant Surgeon, at the battle 
of Waterloo. He became Chief Surgeon 
July 25, 1821, on the resignation of Mr. 
Moore, the elder brother of Sir John 
Moore, who had been assigned a pension 
of 10002. a year, in regard of his brother’s 
distinguished services. : 

Mr. Broughton was well-known in the 
scientific world, As a physiologist he 
stood high, and his labours in that inte- 
resting and important department were 
much estimated. And in another wide 
and useful field, that of medical jurispru- 
dence, he had laboured hard, and given 
some instructive lectures. His experi- 
ments upon the effects of poison, and his 
mode of ascertaining their presence after 
death, were highly interesting. 

His death took place in consequence 
of disease of the ankle-joint, for which 
amputation of the leg became necessary. 
On the occasion of his fatal illness he dis- 
played great fortitude. When he ob- 
served Mr. Cooper endeavouring to break 
to him the necessity of losing his limb, 
he at once interrupted him, saying, he 
saw how it was—that the leg must come 
off, and that he should have it done next 
day. — after this interview 
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he got into his gig, made his servant 
drive him to the Cemetery, on the Har- 
row-road, where he chose a spot for his 
grave, and on his return home he wrote a 
memorandum, directing that he should 
be interred there if he sank under the 
operation. His forebodings proved too 
well founded ; the operation was perform- 
ed by Mr. Liston, with his wonted dex- 
terity, but the constitution of his patient 
was unable to rally against the shock. 

The ceremony of his interment was 
deeply impressive, and touched the feel- 
ings of all, whether friends or strangers. 
It was a mixture of civil and military ar- 
rangements. The procession, which in- 
cluded his beautiful charger in sable ca- 
parisons, and was preceded by a fine band 
and drums, playing that sublime compo- 
sition, the Dead March, wound its so- 
lemn way through an avenue of troops 
leaning on their arms reversed. The 
whole was under the orders of Colonel 
Reid. The procession conducted the 
body to the hearse, which, followed by 
mourning coaches and four, in one of 
which was the colonel and an officer of 
each rank, bore it to the Cemetery, 





Mar. James Haywoop. 

Sept. 5. Aged 88, James Haywood, an 
— of the Trinity-House Hospital, 

ull, 

Mr. Haywood became a mariner at ten 
years old, and continued to fill various 
situations in the royal navy and merchant 
service during fifty-five succeeding years, 
but about forty years ago, the Countess 
of Darlington, a merchant brig from Hull, 
was attacked by a French privateer, which 
was twice beaten off, but returned a third 
time, when the master of the Countess 
of Darlington, considering his case hope- 
less, ordered the men to strike their co- 
lours, but Hayward desired the captain to 
leave the affair in his hands, took the 
helm, and completely defeated the French- 
man. For their gallantry, although no 
prize was taken, his Majesty George ILI. 
was pleased to order 100/. to be divided 
amongst the crew. Hayward was thrice 
in French prison, and once a captive in 
the hands of the Russians, about the time 
of the battle of Copenhagen—in 1799 or 
1800, His remarkable adventures would 
fill a volume. .The only occasion on 
which he is known to have required the 
aid of medical science was in his 65th 

ear; being still at sea, by an accident, 
is collar-bone was broken and shoulder 


- dislocated. 


He had resided in the Trinity-house 
hospital at Hull during the last nineteen 
ears, and was universally esteemed for 
is amiable temper and obliging manners, 
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He was upwards of sixteen years messen- 
ger to the house, which office he filled 
with credit to himself, and great satisfac- 
tion, not only to the Wardens and Bre- 
thren, but all with whom his business 
brought him in contact. The loss of this 
situation, in consequence of new arrange- 
ments, about a year ago, considerably af- 
fected his spirits. He was able to walk 
twenty miles a day until within about 
four months before his death. His re- 
markable activity, and the variety of his 
walking-sticks, with carved imitations of 
men and animals, of which he was him- 
self the artist, made him a public charac- 
ter in his hoary years. One of his best 
productions is preserved in the museum 
of the Trinity- House, a lasting monu- 
ment of his skill with a pocket-knife. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 

July 22. At Alford, Lincolnshire, 
aged 67, the Rev. John Joseph Lister, 

icar of Burwell with Golceby, Linc. 
and Rector of Cranoe, co. Leic. ; brother 
to Matthew Bancroft Lister, esq. of 
Burwell park. Mr. Lister has presented 
his son, the Rev. Joseph Martin Lister, 
B.A. to the vicarage of Burwell. 

Aug. 12. At Wicklewood, Norfolk, 
aged 92, the Rev. John Colman, Rector 
of Knapton and Swafield, in that county. 
He was of Corpus Christi college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1774; was presented to 
Knapton in 1788 by the Master of Peter- 
house (who has alternate presentation 
with Lord Suffield), and to Swafield in 
1806 by the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. 

Aug. 16. Aged 77, the Rev. William 
Stabback, Rector of St. Stephen’s, Exe- 
ter, Perpetual Curate of Mariansleigh, 
Devonshire, Vicar of Sancreed, Corn- 
wall, and Domestic Chaplain to the Earl 
of Harrowby. He was of Jesus college, 
Cambridge, M.A. 1810; was presented 
to Mariansleigh by the Corporation of 
Exeter in 1809, to Sancreed in 1816 by 
the Dean and Chapter of Exeter, and 
collated to St. Stephen’s, Exeter, in the 
same year, by Bishop Pelham. . 

Aug.17. At Bolton Percy, Yorkshire, 
aged 69, the Ven. Robert Markham, 
M.A. Archdeacon of York, and Rector 
of Bolton Percy. He was the fifth son 
of the late Wm. Markham, D.D. Arch- 
bishop of York, and brother to the late 
Dean of York. He was admitted a Scho- 
lar of St. Peter's college, Westminster, 
in 1782; elected a Student of Christ- 
church, Oxford, in 1786; graduated B.A. 
1790, M.A. 1794; was collated by his 
father to a prebend of York in 1792, to 
the archdeaconry of the West Riding 
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1794, to the rectory of Bolton Percy 1796, 
to the vicarage of Bishopsthorpe 1797, 
toa prebend of Carlisle 1801, and to a 
canonry of York 1802. 

Aug. 18. At Gorleston, near Yar- 
mouth (found dead in his bed), in his 
30th year, the Rev. Thomas Henry Say, 
only son of the Rey. Henry Say, of 
Swaffham, and nephew to Col. Say, of 
Downham Market. He was of Caius 
college, Cambridge. 

Auy. 19. The Rev. John Biddulph, 
Vicar of Frankton and Lillington, War- 
wickshire ; brother to Sir Theophilus 
Biddulph, Bart. He was the younger 
son of Sir Theophilus the third Baronet, 
by his cousin Jane, daughter of Michael 
Biddulph, esq. He was of University 
college, Oxford, B.C.L. 1792, and was 
instituted to Frankton, which was in his 
own presentation, in 1830, and to Lil- 
lington in 1831. He married Sophia, 
fifth and youngest daughter of the Rev. 
Sir Charles Wheler, Bart. and aunt to 
the present Sir Trevor Wheler, Bart. and 
has lett issue. 

Aug. 22. At Upway, Dorsetshire, 
aged 71, the Rev. William Persehouse 
Burges, Rector of that parish; to which 
he was collated in 1802 by Dr. Douglas, 
then Bishop of Salisbury. 

Aug. 29. At Turkdean, co. Glouc., 
aged 57, the Rev. George Hornsby, Vicar 
of that parish. He was the youngest and 
last surviving son of the Rey. Thomas 
Hornsby, D.D. Savilian Professor of 
Astronomy in the University of Oxford. 
He was matriculated of Christ church in 
1799; graduated B.A. 1803, M.A. 1805; 
and was presented to his living in 1809 
by the Dean and Chapter of Christ church. 

Aug. 30. At Wookey, Somerset, aged 
60, the Rev. John Stevens Phillott, Vicar 
of that parish, Rector of Farmborough, 
and for many years a magistrate for the 
county. He was the eldest son of the 
late p A ndhcos Phillott, was matricu- 
lated of Balliol college, Oxford, in 1793; 
graduated B.A. 1797, M.A. 1800; was 
presented to Wookey by the Subdean of 
Wells in 1801, and to Farmborough in 
1823. 

Sept. 2. At Rowner, Hants, aged 77, 
the Rev. John Mansfield, Rector of that 
parish, and of Patrington, Yorkshire, and 
formerly Fellow of Clare hall, Cambridge. 
He graduated B.A. 1782 as third Junior 
Optime, M.A. 1785, B.D. 1797, was 
presented to Rowner in 1805, and to 
Patrington in the same year by his col- 
lege. 

Sept. 6. At Ocle vicarage, Hereford- 
shire, aged 65, the Rev. Thomas Price, 
Curate of that parish, and for many years 
previously of — 
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Sept. 12. 1n Stockton-on-Tees, aged 
31, the Rev. John Parker, Curate of that 
parish, 

Sept. 13. The Rev. Joseph Badeley, 
lute Rector of Halesworth, Suffolk. 

Sept. 21. Aged 56, the Rev. Henry 
Eveleigh Holland, Rector of ‘Thurcaston, 
Leicestershire. He was formerly Fellow 
of Emanuel college, Cambridge, where 
he graduated B.A. 1802, as 9th Senior 
Optime, M.A. 1805, B.D. 1812; and he 
was presented to his living by that so- 
ciety in 1832, 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

Aug. 24. In Upper Gower st. aged 80, 
William Bentham, esq. F.S.A. barrister- 
at-law. He was called to the bar at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, Feb. 6, 1801. He possessed 
a very valuable library, and an extensive 
collection of prints, which are to be sold 
by Mr. Evans ; and was one of the origi- 
ual members of the Roxburghe Club. 

Aug. 25. At Hammersmith, aged 64, 
Miss Sarah Chilcott, dau. of the late Rev. 
W. Chilcott, formerly a minor canon of 
Windsor, and one of the preachers at 
Eton. 

Aug. 26. In Highbury-park, Eloise, 
wife of H. W. Masterson, esq. 

Aug. 29. At Great Cumberland-place, 
Louisa, wife of J. Hepburn, esq. of Tovil- 
place, Kent. 

Aug. 30. At Wyndham-pl. aged 24, 
Robert Graham, esq. of the Admiralty, 
Somerset-pl. eldest son of Sir R. Graham, 
of Esk, Bart. 

Sept. 3. At Clapham, aged 27, William 
Henry Smith, esq. B.A. of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, late Second Master 
of the Proprietary School at Islington. 

Sept. 4. In Lawrence-lane, aged 76, 
William Healing, esq. solicitor. 

Sept. 6. At Greenwich Hospital, Lieut. 
T. Renwick, R.N. late of H.M.S. Wan- 
derer. 

In consequence of a fall from his horse 
inthe New Road, aged about 40, William 
Henry Booth, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, bar- 
rister at lav. He was called to the bar 
Nov. 25, 1824, and practised as an equity 
draftsman. 

Sept. 7. At New Burlington. st. John 
Haig, esq. of Whitwell-hall, Yorkshire. 

At Brudenell pl. New North-road, 
aged 74, S. Luckett, esq. 

In Great Portland-st. Miss Euphemia 
Boswell, dau. of James Bosweil, esq. the 
biographer of Dr. Johnson. 

Aged 37, Sir James Alex. Wight, Bart. 
late of Carolside, N.B. 

Sept. 8. In Great Russell-st. aged 54, 
John Mills, esq. 
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At Dean-st. Soho, aged 60, Mr. W. 
Phippen, for many years publisher of the 
Morning Advertiser. 

Sept. 9. Aged 24, Lieut. R. H. Chap- 
man, of the Madras Engineers, eldest son 
of the Rev. R. H. Chapman, of Beau- 
mont-st. and of Kirkby Wisk, Yorkshire. 

At Albemarle-st. Alice, widow of Sir 
Peter Warburton, the fifth and last Baro- 
net of Warburton and Arley, Cheshire. 
She was the dau. of the Rev. Jolin Parker, 
of Astle, Cheshire, and Brightmet, Lan- 
cashire, and was left a widow in 1813, 
having had no issue. 

Sept. 11. At Upper Clapton, aged 78, 
P. Duncan, esq. 

At Hoxton, aged 60, the Rev. Joshua 
Marsden, for thirty-six years a minister 
of the gospel among the Wesleyan me- 
thodists, fourteen of which he spent as a 
successful missionary to the heathen. 

In Hyde-park terrace, Lady Williams, 
relict of Sir Robert Williams, of Fryars, 
Anglesey. 

Sept. 12. In York-place, Priscilla, wife 
of ‘Thomas Tooke, esq. only dau. of Dr. 
Charles Combe, F.R.S. and sister to 
the late Taylor Combe, esq. Sec. R.S. 

Aged 75, Mrs. Roper, of London-st. 
Fitzroy-sq. 

Sept.17. In Belgrave-sq. Florence Ca- 
tharine, wife of John Ashley Warre, esq. 
formerly M.P. for Taunton. 

At Prince’s-court, St. James’s-park, 
aged 78, George P. Morris, M.D. Fellow 
of the College of Physicians; for many 
years an eminent physician in Great 
George-street. 

Sept.19. In Upper Grosvenor-st. Mary, 
widow of John Batard, esq. 

At York-place, Portman-sq. aged 76, 
E. Polhill, esq. 

Sept.20. At Islington, aged 83, Frances, 
relict of J. S. Munden, esq. 

Sept. 23. At Peckham, aged 81, R. 
J. S. Stevens, esq. organist of the Char. 
ter-house, and Gresham lecturer on music. 
He had been a member of the Royal So- 
ciety of Musicians for sixty years, and 
was formerly organist at the Temple. 
He published a very beautiful selection of 
sacred music, in three volumes folio. He 
was the composer of a number of excellent 
glees, among which were—“ Blow, blow, 
thou winter's wind,” “ Crabbed Age,” 
‘‘ Sigh no more, ladies,” ‘* Ye spotted 
snakes,” ‘* From Oberon in fairy land,” 
‘* Some of my heroes are low,” ‘ Strike 
the harp in praise of Bragela,” “ See 
what horrid tempests,” ‘‘ O mistress 
mine,” &c. His compositions appeared 
chietly between the years 1795 and 1805. 





Beps.—Sept. 2. At the vicarage, Car- 
dington, the Hon, Jane, widow of Lieut. - 
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Gen. Sir Gonville Bromhead, Bart. She 
was the youngest dau. of Sir Charles 
F french, of Castle Ffrench, co. Galway, 
Bart. by the Rt. Hon. Rose Baroness 
Ffrench, dau. of Patrick Dillon, of Kil- 
Jeen, co. Roscommon, esq. was matried 
in 1787, and left a widow in 1822, having 
had issue three sons, the present Sir Ed- 
ward Bromhead, Major Bromhead, and 
the Rev. C. Ff. Bromhead. 

Berks.—Sept. 17. At his apartments, 
Windsor Castle, Jumes Slater, esq. late 
of the Ordnance-office, Tower, eldest son 
of the late Rev. T. Slater, Rector of Salt- 
ford, and Vicar of Keynsham. 

Lately. Mr. Robert Palmer, late senior 
Alderman of the Corporation, and one of 
the most respected inhabitants of the 
borough of Reading. 

Bucxs.—Sept. 9. At Langley-house, 
near Colnbrook, aged 68, Chas. Thomas 
Depree, esq. 

CursHire.— Sept. 14.- At Poynton 
Hall, aged 52, the Right Hon. Frances 
Maria Lady Warren Vernon, widow of 
the late Lord Vernon. She was the 
only daughter of the late Right Hon. 
Adm. Sir John Borlase Warren, Bart. 
G. C.B. by Caroline, daughter of Gen. 
Sir Jobn Clavering, K. B She was 
married in 1802 to George-Charles 
fourth Lord Vernon, and his Lordship 
assumed the surname of Warren in 1826, 
on the death of Elizabeth- Harriet dow- 
ager Viscountess Bulkeley, only daughter 
and heiress of Sir George Warren, of 
Poynton, K.B.- Lord Vernon died in 
1835, having bad issue an only child, the 
present Lord. The death of this distin- 
guished lady has cast a gloom over the 
town and neighbourhood of Stockport, 
of which she was lady of the manor, and 
the greatest benefactress that ever blessed 
the place. In addition to large sums to 
every public charity, her Ladyship gave 
5002, to build a free school, and the land 
on which to erect it, to the parish of St. 
Thomas; and the land on which to build 
the Infirmary, and 250/. towards the 
building fund; the land and grounds on 
which the Free Grammar School is built, 
and 300/.; 30007. to build and endow a 
church at Edgeley; LOOO/. to build that 
at Handford, and 500/. to Norbury. In 
private charities Lady Vernon annually 
gave away 8000/, She built and endowed 
several rows of cottages, to be given to 
decayed inhabitants of this town and their 
widows. 

Dersy.—Sept. 10. At Darley Dale, 
Derbyshire, in his 80th year, ‘Thomas 
Knowlton, esq. son of the Rev. Charles 
Knowlton, Rector of Kighley, Yorkshire, 
of whom a character will be found in our 
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tleman whose death we record was a skilful 
botanist, a profound scholar, and acted in 
every respect consistent with the educa- 
tion he had received from his excellent 
father. He was several years steward to 
the late and present Dukes of Devonshire, 
during which period he was universally 
esteemed and respected. He bas left two 
amiable sisters. 

Duvon.—April 4. At Seaton, the Rev. 
J. B. Smith, late of the Unitarian chapel 
at Colyton, and author of Seaton Beach, 
the Solitary Seagull, the Fall of South- 
down Cliffs, and other poems. 

Auy. 22. At Teigumouth, aged 67, Ben- 
jamin Gregory, esq. brother of Francis 
Gregory, esq. of Cutslow, near Oxford, 
and son of the late Rev. Thomas Gregory, 
of Hordley-house, in that county. 

Aug. 23. At Heavitree, Thomas Coftin, 
esq. captain in the Dorset Militia. 

Aug. 28. At Crewkerne, at an advanced 
age, W. Dawes, esq. 

Aug. 31. Aged 80, the widow of Dr. 
Gasking, for many years an eminent phy- 
sician of Plymouth, 

Sept. 16. At Barnstaple, aged 57, G. 
Wakefield, esq. Ordnance storekeeper, 
Kingston, Upper Canada, eldest son of 
the late Rey, G. Wakefield. 

Lately. At Budleigh Salterton, Maria- 
Jane, wife of George Compton Reade, 
esq. (brother to Sir John Chandos Reade, 
Bart.) and sister to Sir Hungerford Hos- 
kyns, Bart. She was the youngest dau. 
of Sir Hungerford the sixth Bart. by Ca- 
tharine, dau. of Sir Edw. F. Stanhope, 
Bart. and Lady Catharine Somerset ; was 
married in 1809 to her cousin Mr. Reade, 
(whose mother was Jane, sister to Sir 
Hungerford Hoskyns) and had issue three 
sons and three daughters. 

Donrset.—Aug. 25. At Longfleet, near 
Poole, George South, esq. 

Sept. 8. At Weymouth, in her 64th 
year, Eleanor, relictof Wm. Jenkins, esq. 
of Clifton. 

DuruamM.—Sept. 5. Athis residence, 
the Bank’s Cottage, near Durham, aged 
98, Count Borowlaski, the celebrated 
Polish dwarf. His person, though of di- 
minutive formation, was of the completest 
symmetry, his height being short of thirty- 
six inches. In former years the Count 
travelled on the Continent, as well as in 
the United Kingdom. About forty years 
ago, having been casually seen by some of 
the Prebendaries of Durham, he was pre- 
vailed upon by that body to take up his 
abode in the above cottage for life, they 
engaging to allow him a handsome in- 
come, which he enjoyed up to his death. 
The Count was an excellent wit and bhu- 
morist, and full of information as to fo- 
reigu parts, as well as being acquainted 
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with several languages, which made his 
company much courted by the. gentry of 
the city and neighbourhood. When young 
he married. It is rather remarkable that 
the Count had brothers and sisters, some 
of them above six feet. Mr. Bonomi, 
the architect, recently took a full cast of 
him. His remains were placed near those 
of the late Mr. Stephen Kemble, in the 
nine altars, in Durham cathedral. 

GuovucEstER.—Aug. 21. At the resi- 
dence of Capt. Maynard, Clifton, aged 
83, Mrs. Gear, lineal descendant of the 
Martins, of Seaborough, Somersetshire. 

Sept.2. At Bristol Hotwells, aged 
21, ewes ulia, relict of George Scott 
Coward, M.D. 

Sept. 6. At Frenchay, Mariana, re- 
lict of N. Bradford, M.D. 

Sept. 7. At Cheltenham, aged 57, P. 
E. Flanagan, esq. 

Sept. 10. At Cheltenham, Mary, wife 
of the Rey. C. Brown, Rector of White- 
stone, near Exeter. 

At Redland House, near Bristol, the 
dowager Lady Hartopp. She was Anne, 
sole dau. and heiress of Joseph Hurlock, 
esq. by Sarah, dau. and eventually sole 
heiress of Sir John Hartopp, the third 
and last Bart. of the creation of 1619. 
She was married in 1777 to Edmund Cra- 
dock Bunney, esq. who thereupon took 
the name of Hartopp, and was created a 
Baronet in 1796. He died in 1833, hav- 
ing had issue Sir Edmund the present 
Baronet, four other sons (of whom one 
survives), and seven daughters (of whom 
one only survives). 

Hants.—Aug. 25. At the house of 
her mother Mrs. Halhed, Yately, aged 35, 
Henrietta, widow of Macartney Moore, 
esq. of the Bengal Civil Service. 

Aug. 29. At Fareham, Susanna, relict 
of Thomas E. Forbes, esq. 

Lately. At Droxford, aged 7, Vernon, 
only son of Capt. Caleb Jackson, R.N. 
of Parkstone, near Poole. 

At the Royal Hospital, Haslar, aged 41, 
Mr. Peter Edmund Laurent, late French 
Master at the Royal Naval College, Ports- 
mouth, and for several years a teacher of 
the Modern Languages in the University 
of Oxford. He was a native of Picardy, 
but came to this country at an early age. 
He spoke fluently, and thoroughly under- 
stood, nearly all the European languages, 
and was well versed in Arabic, Latin, 
and Greek; translated Pindar and Hero- 
dotus into English, and published a Clas- 
sical Tour through Greece, Turkey, &c. ; 
an Introduction to Ancient Geography, 
and various other much esteemed works. 
He was an excellent mathematician, and 
gained several prizes in the Polytechnic 
School at Paris, during the reign of Buo- 
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naparte. Mr. L. has left a widow and 
four young children. 

Heats.—Sept. 8. At Scots-hill, Rick- 
mansworth, aged 71, John Stafford, esq. 
who for thirty-seven years filled the si- 
tuation of chief clerk at the public-oftice, 
Bow-street, and also the office of clerk of 
the indictments for the county of Middle- 
sex, with great credit to himself, and ad- 
vantage to the public service. 

Sept. 20. At Bushey, Sarah-Grace, 
wife of S. Lushington, D.C.L. and M.P. 

Hoents. — Lately. At Huntingdon, 
aged 42, Mr. Weston Hatfield, upwards 
of twenty years editor of the Cambridge 
Independent Press. 

Kent.—Sept. 3. At Margate, aged 
80, First Lieutenant J. Stewart, R. A.D. 
one of the brave defenders of Gibraltar 
under General Elliott. 

Sept. 16. Aged 84, W. Boyd, of 
Plaistow-lodge, esq. 

Sept. 18. At Tunbridge-wells, aged 
61, Mrs. Graham, of Grove-lane, Cam- 
berwell, 

Sept. 19. At Dover, Margaret, wife 
of Capt. A. R. Gale, late of 17th Inf. 

LancasHIrE.—Sept. 3. At Everton, 
aged 88, Wm. Radcliff, esq. of Tinni- 
killy, co. Wicklow, and late Lieut.-Col. 
of the militia of that county. 

Sept. 5. Aged 74, Sarah, wife of the 
Rey. St. George Caulfield, B.D. and 
mother of the Rev. J. R. Tetlow, of Li- 
verpool. 

LincotnsuirE.—Aug. 15. At Kirton 
in Lindsey, aged 91, Sarah, widow of the 
se W. Cary, formerly of Bigby, near 

rigg. 

ya 18. At the rectory, Kirkby Lay- 
thorpe, the wife of Dr. Morgan, Physi- 
cian to the Embassy at Paris, and mother 
of the Rev. John Morgan. 

Aug. 27. At Leusingham, aged 76, 
Mrs. Kay, of Sleaford, widow of the Rev. 
Benj. Kay, formerly of Bloxholm, in that 
county, and afterwards Vicar of Kirk- 
burton, co. York. She wasin immediate 
descent from Lucy, the only child of Sir 
William Enderby, of Dorrington, whose 
arms are noticed in Yorke Heraldry, 1640. 

MippirsEx.—Lately. AtGreat Ealing, 
aged 34, Chas. Ray Eade, esq. surgeon, 
eldest son of the late Rev. Chas. Eade, 
of Metfield, Suffolk. 

Sept. 10. At his residence, Stanwell, 
in his 72d year, Mr. James Swaine, for- 
merly of Piccadilly. Mr. Swaine was 
extensively known and deservedly respect- 
ed. He wasa man of considerable intel- 
ligence and observation, and took great 
interest in the public improvements of 
the day. He was the inventor of the 
cast-iron open-lettered guide posts. For 
this invention he was presented with a 
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silver medal by the Society of Arts, and 
it is to be regretted that the Road Com- 
missioners do not generally adopt these 
guide posts, which are legible when most 
seriously needed, that is, when the light 
is too feeble to admit the reading of those 
in common use. In the village of Stan- 
well, the moral and temporal interests of 
which he greatly served, Mr. Swaine’s 
loss is generally deplored. 

Sept. 15. At Hampton, aged 70, Thos. 
Carr, esq. of John-street, Bedford-row, 
formerly Secretary of Lunatics and a 
Commissioner of Bankrupts. 

At Hillingdon, aged 77, Mr. Alexander 
Graham, of Chapel-street, Grosvenor- 
square. 

Sept. 18. At Upper Homerton, Eliza- 
beth, relict of the Rev. W. Dupre, of 
Newbury. 

Sept.19. At Kilburn, aged 63, Anne, 
widow of R. Smythe, esq. last surviving 
daughter of the late Rev. C. Fleming, of 
Old Ford. 

Monmovutu.—Aug. 26. At Beachley, 
near Chepstow, Charles Scott Stokes, 
esq. solicitor, of Cateaton-st. London. 

Nortuameron.— May 23,, At Mars- 
ton House, Elizabeth, wife of Barwell 
Ewins Bennett, esq. only child of the 
late Rev. William Worthington, of Peat- 
ling-hall, Leicestershire. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.—Sept, 11. Major 
William Fenwicke, of the 23d Royal 
Welch Fusileers, second son of the late 
—_ Fenwicke, esq. of Longwitton- 


Norts.—Aug. 24. At Newark, aged 
86, Elizabeth, relict of the Rev. John 
Scott, of Carlton Scroop, and Vicar of 
Syston, near Grantham. 

Aug. 31. Aged 86, William Calvert, 
esq. of Rockley-hall, near Retford. 

Sept. 17. At Lenton Firs, near Not- 
tingham, aged 90, John Storer, M.D., 
F.R.S. and F.L.S.; upwards of fifty years 
an eminent physician at Nottingham. 

Oxon.—Aug. 19. Aged 82, Richard 
Heydon, esq. of Banbury. 

Sept. 2, At Neithrop, Thomas Cobb, 
esq. 

Sator.—Aug. 22. At Brosely, aged 
35, Edward Charlton, esq. of Falcon-sq. 

Lately. In his 69th year, Mr. James 
Williams, butcher, Oswestry, one of the 
town council, and a director of the Os- 
westry-house of industry. At a very 
early age he was taken into the late Mr. 
Morton’s service, and was always remark- 
able for his industry, activity, and inte- 
grity. At twelve years old he slaughtered 
and dressed eight sheep in the hour, and 
upon one occasion, in order to ‘* cut up” 
the boasting of a Liverpool butcher (who 
had done the feat in twenty-three mi- 
nutes), “ Jem Williams” slaughtered and 
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dressed a beast in 19§ minutes! This 
fact established him as “ the best butcher 
in England.” So attached were Mr. and 
Mrs. Morton to this faithful servant, that 
they left him the whole of their property ; 
since which, by his attention to business, 
he has closed his life a rich man, dying 
worth £15,000. 

SoMERSET.— Aug. 23. At Bath, aged 
84, Mrs. Skinner. 

Ang. 28. At Crewkerne, at an ad- 
vanced age, Wm. Dawes, esq. 

At Bath, aged77, Mrs. Amelia Rogers, 
sister of the late Rev. Dr. Rogers, of 
Rainscombe, near Marlborough. 

Aug. 29. At Bath, Frances Vavasour, 
dau. of the late Wm, Vavasour, esq. of 
Dublin, LL.D. and sister of Lady Vava- 
sour, of Melbourne-hall, Yorkshire. 

Aug. 31. At the vicarage, Rivell, aged 
86, Elizabeth, relict of the Rev. James 
Sedgwick, late Vicar. 

Lately. At Stoke-house, aged 57, 
Eliza, eldest dau. of the late J. H. Chi- 
chester, esq. 

At Chard, aged nearly 90, Mrs. Vye, 
widow of the late Michael Vye, esq. for- 
merly of Waterford. 

Sept. 4. Aged 91, Mrs. Ann Beale, 
of Bath. 

Sept.8. At Nether Stowey, at an ad- 
vanced age, Thomas Poole, esq. long an 
able magistrate for this county. In early 
life he was intimately associated with Co- 
leridge, Southey, and other men of lite- 
rary endowments, who were entertained 
at his hospitable residence, and in whose 
erudite and philosophic pursuits he felt a 
kindred delight. 

Surrty.—Aug. 5. At Croydon, in her 
87th year, the widow of John Grantham, 
esq. late of Newbury, Berks. 

Aug. 22. At Tooting, aged 21, Fran- 
cis Fincham, of Martin’s..lane, eldest son 
of the late Edward Fincham, esq. of 
Charing-cross. 

Aug. 27. At Epsom, aged 81, T. Fitz- 
gerald, esq. late Lieut.-Col. in the army. 

Aug. 28. At Mitcham-green, aged 46, 
E. Y. Bartley, esq. of Buckingham-st. 
chambers, Strand. 

At Putney, aged 68, Susanna, wife of 
Peter Dormay, esq. late of Wandsworth, 

Aug. 31. At Haling-park, Croydon, 
John Carbonell, esq. 

At Guildford, Harriet, relict of —— 
Dodsworth, esq. of Carlton-hui!, Holder- 
ness, co. York. 

Sept. 9. At Vineyard-house, Rich. 
mond, Carteret John Halford, esq. 

At Croydon, in the prime of life, and 
much respected, Mr. John Macrone, of 
St. James’s-sq. publisher. 

Sept. 12. At Streatham, aged 86, Betty, 
widow of the Rev. P. Taylor, Vicar of 
Tichfield, Hants. 
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Sussex.—Ang. 27. At Eastbourne, 
William Woodbridge Nash, esq. of Peck- 
ham. 

Aug. 29. At Brighton, Harriett Eliza- 
beth, daughter of the late Gen. Henry 
Gladwin, of Stubbing Court, co. Derby. 

Sept. 9. At Denne-park, Horsham, 
Judith Ann Platt, wife of G. E. Platt, esq. 

Sept. 13. At Brighton, Caroline Au- 
gusta, youngest daughter of the Hon. 
Lady Hill, widow of the late Sir T. Noel 
Hill, K.C.B. 

Wanrwick.— Avg. 23, At Leamington, 
George Curtis, esq. the youngest son of 
the late Rev. Charles Curtis, of Solihull, 
and nephew to the late Alderman Sir W. 
Curtis, Bart. 

Sept. 1. At Leamington, aged 47, 
Joseph Page, esq. solicitor, of Warwick. 

WESTMORLAND.—Avg. 17. Ather resi- 
dence, the Wood, Windermere, Dorothy, 
eldest daughter of the late Dr. Watson, 
Bishop of Llandaff. 

Worcrster.—Avg. 18. At Broadway, 
Frances, wife of the Rev. William Phil- 
lipps, youngest daughter of the late John 

igford Griffiths, esq. solicitor, of Broad- 
way. 

Sept. 5. At Worcester, aged 17, Mary 
Cecilia, eldest child of the late Rev. John 
Davison, Prebendary of Worcester. 

York.—Aug. 19. At Barton-le-street, 
aged 80, Mary, relict of the Rev. Bar- 
nard Cracroft, Rector of Rippingate, 


~ Lincolnshire. 


Aug. 20. At Leeds, John Baines, 
esq. brother of Edward Baines, esq. M.P. 

Aug. 25, At Highwood-hill, aged 76, 
Catharine, relict of Thomas Mayer, esq. 
of Wyke, West Riding. 

Aug. 27. <At Bridlington, aged 76, 
George Hodgson, esq. 

Aug. 29. Aged 76, Adamson Parker, 
of Langley, near Sheftield, esq. 

Sept. 8. At her residence, Birks-hall, 
aged 74, Letitia, relict of the Rev. W. 
Steadman, D.D 

Sept.11. At Gristhorpe, in his 56th 
year, William Beswick, esq. magistrate 
for the East Riding and the borough of 
Scarborough. 

At Bradford, Elizabeth, wife of the 
Rev. J. UC. Franks, vicar of Huddersfield, 
only child of the late J. S. Firth, esq. 
of Kipping-house, near Thornton. 

Sept. 15. At Wassand, Captain Ack- 
lom, one of the magistrates for the East 
Riding. 

Sept. 18. At Scarborough, aged 73, 
Richard Wilson, esq. one of the senior 
members of the late corporation, and 
chief magistrate of that borough in the 
years 1817, 1822, and 1831. As the be- 
nevolent founder of tourteeu commodious 
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and substantial alms-houses, erected and 
liberally endowed, at his sole expense, for 
the reception of decayed or disabled ship- 
owners, master-mariners, and their wives 
or widows, his memory will long be che- 
rished and blessed. 

Sept.19. At Kirkella, aged 88, the 
widow of W. Williamson, esq. 

ScorLanp.—July 4. In Edinburgh, 
Charlotte, wife of Wm. Roddam, esq. of 
Roddam, Northumberland. 

Lately. At Edinburgh, in her 95th 
year, the Hon. Mrs. St. Clair. 

Sept. 7. At Mainhill, David Prentice, 
esq. for many years editor of the “ Glas- 
gow Chronicle and Journal.” He was 
grand-nephew to ‘Thomson the poet. 

InELAND.—Awg. 5. At Dublin, J. R. 
Chater, esq. B. A. of Magdalene Hall, 
Oxford, brother to A. F. Chater, esq. of 
Trin. College, Dublin, and nephew to 
Capt. Sketchley, of Liverpool. 

Lately. Aged 109 years, Margaret, 
relict of the late Maurice Cahill, esq. of 
Clonmel. She was in perfect possession 
of all ber mental faculties up to six 
months before her death. 

In her 85th year, Sarah, relict of the 
Rev. Edward Carr, rector of Kilmacow, 
Wexford. 

East Inpits.— April 13. On his 
passage to England, Lieut.-Colonel W. 
S. Beatson, commissary-general Bengal 
army. 

March 4. At Kaird,in Guzerat, aged 
24, Susan, relict of G. D. Irwan, esq. ad- 
vocate-gencral of Bombay, youngest 
daughter of Capt. Starr Wood. 

March 26. At Bangalore, Jane, wife 
of the Rev. George Greme, late widow 
of Henry Harris, M. D. first member of 
the Medical-board, Madras, 

April 10. AtChicacole, aged 37, Capt. 
W. Gray, 2Ist Madras N. Inf. second son 
of M. Gray, esq. Clapton. 

West Inpirs.—May 31. In Deme- 
rara, Spry Bartlet, esq., late a Captain 
Glst foot, and a special magistrate for 
that colony and its dependencies. 

July 6. At Demerara, the wife of 
Lieut. C. W. James, of the 67th regi- 
ment. 

Aproav.—Aug. 17, 1836. On board the 
ship Fanny, Capt. M‘Kay, master, who 
was murdered by his crew of Manilla 
men. The ship left Chunuroo Bay for 
Lintin, 17th Aug. 1836, with a mixed 
crew of Europeans, Manilla cunnies, and 
Lascars. On the same night the Manilla 
men, who had entered into a conspiracy 
to take the vessel and murder the captain, 
officers, and Europeans, rose upon them, 
and first dispatched the unfortunate com- 
mander with their knives, and threw his 
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body overboard. They then murdered 
the Europeans, who were surprised and 
overpowered. The mutineers took pos- 
session of the Fanny, and took her to the 
north coast of Luconia, and there, after 
plundering the vessel, sunk her. Capt. 
M‘Kay had spent many years at sea, and 
was about to return to this country with 
upwards of 50,0007. he had amassed by 
his own exertions. At the time the 
Fanny was cut off there was specie on 
board to the amount of 100,000 dollars ; 
and this, it is supposed, excited the cupi- 
dity of the men to murder the captain and 
officers, and seize the ship. 

June 19. At the Cape of Good Hope, 
Amelia, wife of Thomas Campbell Ro- 
bertson, esq. of the Bengal Civil Service, 
eldest daughter of the Hon. John E. 
Elliot, M.P. for Roxburghshire. 

July 15. On his passage from Sierra 
Leone, Philip-Thomas, second son of 
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J. W. Spicer, esq. of Esher Place, Sur- 
rey, late midshipman of her Majesty’s 
sloop Wanderer. 

Aug. 7. At Santa Maura, in the 
Tonian Islands, Ensign G. H. D'Oyly 
of the 10th regiment, eldest surviving 
sonof the Rey. Dr. D’Oyly, Rector of 
Lambeth. 

Aug. 19. At Rotterdam, Hester, wife 
of Henry Cankrien, esq. of that place. 

Aug. 24, At Paris, aged 82, Baron 
Louis, formerly President of the Court 
of Accounts. The bulk of his large for- 
tune goes to his nephews MM. de Rigny 
and their sister. 

Aug. 27. At Dunkerque, in her 45th 
year, Mary, wife of Lieut. John White, 
R.N. eldest dau. of Richard Smith, esq. 
of Greenwich, having had to deplore the 
loss of two children, William on the 10th 
May last, at the age of 17; and on the 
21st instant, Emma, aged 13. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, from August 23, to September 26, 1837. 





Christened. Buried. 2and 5 130{50 and 60 98 
Males 849 1712 Males 583) 1210 AY 5 and 10 42160 and 70 107 
Females 263 ¢ Females 627 § 2 310 and 20 38] 70 and 80 71 

= ) 20 and 30 74180 and 90 43 
Whereof have died under two years old ...392 —Q f 30 and 40 102] 90 and 100) 8 
40 and 50 105 





PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. Sept. 26. 


Kent Bags..........+4. Ol. Os. to Ol Os. 
SII. 4. dcdcodsvceuscad Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. 
ere me Ol Os. to Ol. Os. 
Farnham (fine)... ...62 Os. to Tl. Os. 


PRICE OF 





Farnham (seconds) O/ Os. to O2 Os 
Kent Pockets ....... 34. 16s. to 5/. 5s. 
SUSSCE iccce scosseese Oe 100. to &. Os. 
Re ere Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. 


HAY AND STRAW, Sept. 26. 


Smithfield, Hay, 47. 5s. to 52. 10s.—Straw, 2/. Os. to 27. 10s.— Clover, 6/.0s. toGl. 5s. 


SMITHFIELD, Sept. 25. 


RDOE sicnackocenvssssnaas 3s."10d. to 4s. 6d. 
BR sasccncarecieans 3s. Od. to 4s. 8d. 
_ ESR re 4s. Od. to 5s. 4d. 
PR acncscss-ecstensseet Ss. 2d. to 5s. 10d. 





To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


RD skschavcscubennianead 4s. Od. to 5s. Gd. 
Head of Cattle at Market, Sept. 25. 
| re 3,546 Calves 230 


Sheep & Lambs 28,222 Pigs 398 


COAL MARKET, Sept. 25. 


Walls Ends, from 19s. Od. to 24s. Od. per ton. 
TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 46s. 6d. 


SOAP.—Yellow, 48s. 





LS Se 


Other sorts from 18s. 3d. to 22s. 6d, 
Yellow Russia, 43s. 6d, 


Mottled, 52s. Curd, 70s. 
CANDLES, 7s. 6d. per doz. Moulds, 9s. Od. 








PRICES OF SHARES. 
At the Office of WOLFE, Brotuers, Stock and Share Brokers, 

23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 
Birmingham Canal, 220. Ellesmere and Chester, 794. —— Grand Junction, 
Kennet and Avon, 244. —— Leeds and Liverpool, 590.— Regent's, 16. 
—— Rochdale, 111. —— London Dock Stock, 53. —— St. Katharine’s, 92. West 
India, 95.——Liverpool and Manchester Railway, Grand Junction Water 
Works, 52. West Middlesex, 803. Globe Insurance, 144. Guardian, 33. 
—~Hope, 53.——Chartered Gas Light, 46}. Imperial Gas, 44.—— Pheenix Gas, 
214. Independent Gas, | .—— General United, 25, —— Canada Land Com- 
pany, 324.———Reversionary Interest, 125. 

For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From August 26, 1837, to September 26, 1837, both inclusive. 































































































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. ‘| Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
P to ° . |-ad to! itd e 
Salts) g Eel § a22|¢ 23) : 
mE 2 x , I} oo iL S iS y y 
zs Sg 2% 3 Weather Axles Vz s% g Weather. 
| | | 
Aug.) ° | ° ss ilin. pts. ma ST | ° lin. pts. 
26 | 67 | 66 | 54 |29, 82 [cloudy, rain || 11 | 65 | 67 | 54 | 29, 70 |cl. fair, rain 
27 | 55 | 61 | 50 ||30, 14 jfair 12 | 61 | 64 | 55 || 65 ldo. do. do. 
j 28 | 56 | 65 | 56 |29, 93 jdo. cloudy 13 | 61 | 65 | 56 || , 10 do. do. 
: 29 | 54 | 61 | 54 » 46 rain | 14 | 52! 61 | 49 | » 40 icloudy 
H 30 | 55 | 61 49 » 46 do. | 15 | 54 60 | 48 | » 64 fair 
31 | 55 | 65 | 51 | , 40 [fair || 16 | 53 | 60 | 54) , 96 ‘cloudy 
S.1| 54 | 62| 52 | ,36 |cloudy 17 | 62 | 72 | 64 |130, 03 fair, do. 
2) 54! 60] 51 , 44 Ido. 18 | 64 | 67 | 58 || , 00 ldo. do. rain 
3 | 52 | 57| 53} , 65 |do. rain 19 | 63 | 65 | 60) } 92 ‘cloudy 
4| 54/60/50 | ,89ldo.fair || 20] 62| 66 62! , 30 |fair 
5| 56| 60/49 | , 84 ldo. rain || 21 | 65! 68! 58 | , 23 Mfair 
| 6 | 59 | 64 | 52 |30, 00 |fair, cloudy || 22 | 65 | 66 | 62 |, 20 |fair 
H 7! 61/| 67/.. '29, 90 |do. do. | 23 | 64 67 , 60 | » 25 fair 
8! 53 | 62} 58 || , 90 |cloudy, rain} 24 | 56 | 54 50! ‘= ‘cloudy 
| 9 | 62 | 69| 59 | , 74 \cloudy, fair || 25 | 60 | 63. 60 i 00 |showery 
10 | 64 | 70157 | 290 ldo.do. |! 26 | 65.1 67 60 29) 80 do. 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From August 29, to September 26, 1837, both inclusive. 
} Sl ¢ . e ye re) as . 
Sia )/s.i¢ 6 16.3 S alSuals . ¥, 
a2 (SE [So Swe eo este eiad) 2 lee. wi 
el 2 g % Slee 5 Seu sig Sis s 3 x. Bills, 
Bla | ee | 28 |ER|EE| 48 Sew eee aa) 2 | £1000. 
3 | u 
Zila jo ie we | *| SOs" | | & 
gozi1 | 92% | 91g — 100 99g | 15} —|—260 49.46 pm.| 43 45 pm. 
30211 | 924 914 ——!| 993} 994 | 154 —|—12595 46 45pm. 43 45 pm. 
312114} 924 | 91g |——|100| 994 | 15$) 904/259} 4745 pm.| 42 44 pm. 
12113} 92 914 |——100 | 99 | 15§ 903}3——\——-|_ 45 pm. | 42 44 pm. 
2/2114 914 | 99% 15} —)— 2504 4743 pm, 42 44 pm. 
| 4211 914 ———| 994 | ——|——|260 44 46 pm,| 42 44 pm. 
5211 91g | 993-—| 994 a 2595 14.47 pm. 43 46 pm. 
913 | | 998 me 903 ——|—— 46 50 pm.) 46 49 pm. 
} olf —— 994 —_— i390 pm. 48 50 bun 
nee 013 (_—_—_| 99 ____—_|—__|__48 50 pm,| 48 50 pm. 
h. 91; |__| 995 \——|—|103;| 50 51 pm.| 48 50 pm. 
12——+— 91g -—— 999 2594 50 52 pm.| 48 50 pm. 
13—_'___! 91g |_| 994 82 50 pm.) 50 48 pm. 
14.——|— 914 se. Se 995 —,—|— 259 |_ 50 pm. | 48 50 pm. 
| 15; ——— 91; |——_—| 994 | ‘51 54 pm.| 48 50 pm. 
| 6 | 91g —-——| 994 |—— 2595! 52pm. | 49 47 pm. 
8 | 91g | ———, 994 259 \54 52 pm. 47 49 pm. 
———— 914 ‘jn ween 994 51 53 pm./ 47 49 pm. 
20 91g veaar Walid 994 ee | Ye 47 49 pm. 
21|——_|_—_-_ 91g |———— 993 hg 49 46 pm 
ll 91g \—|—| 995 |————|_|__| ‘sep 48 46 pm. 
93! 92 —_ 993 ——|—|—— 2504 50.52 pm, ena 
25\— 913 Papen 993 | Spm. | 47 49 pm. 
: 96 ——-——| 92 —!——| 904 |——_|__|_—_260 | 48pm. |47 49 bm, 











New South Sea Annuities, September 11, 894. 


| J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, 1, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 
late Richarpson, Goop.uck, and ARNULL, 








| Je By NICHOLS AND SON, 20, PABLIAMENT-SIBEET, 





